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Make this wonderful transformation with- 
out spending an extra penny for clothes! 


All the beautiful clothes you want—the most fascinating and. exclusive of dresses for all occasions ! 
Read here Isabel De Nyse Conover’s secret of having them for less than your clothes now cost. 


HINK of stepping out of one of your 

old dresses into a beautiful new one; 

a fascinating creation that represents 

the season’s newest mode—yes, just such a 

dress as you could find only in the smartest 

and most exclusive shops—and yet which 

has cost you only a fraction of the price of 
an ordinary dress! 


And think of having not only one such 
dress, but a whole wardrobe full—an en- 
chanting array of frocks and gowns for all 
occasions—afternoon and evening models, 
house dresses, sport clothes, blouses and 
wraps. 


The cost? Not a penny more than you 
now spend for clothes! Probably even less. 
Impossible? Very well, let us see. Let us 
suppose you should pay a visit to one of the 
best of New York’s smart shops—one of the 
exclusive style establishments of Fifth 
Avenue, patronized by wealthy society 
leaders. Here are the most beautiful mas- 
terpieces of Art in dress—the creations in- 
spired by the foremost designers—the fam- 
ous Paul Poiret, Jenny, Armand, Worth! 


Who could help but look irresistible in these wonder- 
ful clothes, but who except the very richest could 
afford to purchase their wardrobes here? For one 
chic afternoon dress the price is $150. A simple but 
charming evening gown brings $300. 


And now, let us go “behind the scenes”—let us step 
upstairs to the sewing room where these stunning 
clothes are made. Behold, a roomful of girls, busily 
sewing. Under their skilled fingers yards of material 
shape themselves into the beautiful dresses you have 
just seen downstairs. It would amaze you to watch 
these girls; you would see them employing methods 
of dressmaking such as you never saw before. Would 
you believe that dresses are sometimes made here in 
only four hours? And what wonderful dresses! Not 
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a suggestion of that ‘home-made’ look about them; 
they are exquisitely finished, the last word in chic. 


How is it possible? Simply because these dress- 
makers know the secrets of their profession, they 
know the methods that make their work quick and 
easy, that do away with all round-about labor. 


And that is just the way you can make your 
clothes! You can have the newest modes, the smart- 
est dresses for all occasions, fashioned and finished 
in the professional way, at a trifling cost, and with 
less effort than you would believe possible. 


For now the whole secret of making distinctive 
clothes by the professional method is placed at your 
disposal in a fascinating new course in dressmaking 
prepared by no less an authority than Isabel De 
Nyse Conover, fashion editor of a prominent style 
magazine. 


Miss Conover takes you behind the scenes and shows 
you every step in the making of clothes, from the 
cutting of material to the final chic finishing touches. 
And every point is made so clear and easy that even 
if you have never sewed a stitch before you will have 
no trouble at all in following these simple directions. 
Over 1,000 illustrations visualize every step. 


Not only does Miss Conover explain the quick, pro- 
fessional way of doing each operation, such as 
stitches, seams, trimmings, finishes, fittings, cutting, 
lining; she also gives you those secrets responsible 
for the smartness and distinction of the dresses you 
see in exclusive shops; that piquant grace that is 
undeniably French. The subtle art of draping is 
made yours; you learn how to design; how to use 
colors in harmony with your type; how to achieve 
the lines and silhouette that gives you a slender, 
youthful figure, how to make patterns by a wonder- 
ful easy method; how to copy any garment you see. 


And best of all, Miss Conover’s complete system of 
dressmaking, which teaches you everything in the 
making of clothes for yourself and your family, does 
not take you months or even weeks to learn, On the 
eontrary, it comes to you complete in twelve con- 
cise books. And you do not even have to read through 
these before you are ready to begin. First you get 
the elementary principles and operations to use in 
all your sewing. Then you can turn to any lesson to 
guide you in the particular work you have in hand. 


For example, Lesson 4 tells you all about Blouses; 

Lesson 6 about Dresses; Lesson 3 about Underthings. 

Other lessons are on Skirts, Aprons and House 

— Coats, Infants Clothes; Boys’ Clothes, Men’s 
othes. 


And just as the time required to learn dressmaking 
by this new system is only a fraction of the time re- 
quired by old-fashioned courses of study, so is the 
cost too but a fraction. For would you believe it, the 
Complete Course in Dressmaking by Isabel De Nyse 
Conover is now made available to you NOT at a cost 
of $60.00 nor $45.00; no, nor even $10.00—but for the 
astonishing small sum of $2.98! Think of it! Yes, 
that is all you need pay for the entire course. Truly 
an extraordinary offer! 


But more! There ‘will be NO cost whatever if you 
are not convinced after a thorough examination, that 
Miss Conover’s course will indeed enable you to make 
any kind of garment with the finish of a professional 
regardless of how little you may now know about 
sewing and dressmaking. For you are invited to 
examine the course for 7 days in your own home. 


You need send no money now. Just the coupon 
brings the complete course in its de luxe art contain- 
er. Upon delivery deposit with the postman only 
$2.98 plus the few cents postage. This is not to be 
considered a purchase, however, until you have 
examined the course and decided whether you want 
to keep it. So take advantage NOW of this generous 
no-risk offer. Such a wonderful course in dress- 
making at such an extraordinary low price will 
bring a flood of requests ; so mail the coupon TODAY, 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Ince. 
Dept. D-103, Garden City, New York 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., 
Dept. D-103, Garden City, New York. 


You may send me Isabel De Nyse Conover’s Complete 
Course in Dressmaking comprising 12 lesson books 
with over 1,000 illustrations, for 7 days’ examination. 
I enclose no money, but will deposit the low price of 
$2.98 plus postage with the postman on arrival, ‘with 
the understanding that you will refund my money if 


I care to return the course within 7 days. 
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“I don’t see how you can do it” 

“Greatest bargain of my life” 

“Never received so much ‘or the money” 

“More wonderful than represented” 

“These books have traveled thousands 
of miles with me’ 


UNDREDS of pages of Normal Instructor could be 
filled with expressions even more enthusiastic than 
the above, from purchasers of this beautiful set of 
the Little Leather Library volumes. But there is a 

great “silent vote” even more impressive, more convincing. 


Close to twenty million of the great masterpieces in this 
edition have already been purchased, by tens of thousands 
of bankers, teachers, lawyers, children, mothers, students, 
physicians and others, in every walk of life, for booklovers 
belong to no class. Every volume was sold subject to 30 
days’ approval, under a straightforward, money-back guar- 
antee. On this plan it is obvious that this enterprise never 
could have survived unless practically EVERY purchaser 
was delighted with this bargain. Twenty million books that 
could have been returned for refund, but were not: no more 
convincing evidence could be presented as to the extraor- 
dinary value given here! 


Is this offer too good to be true? 


Think of purchasing 30 volumes, including the greatest master- 
* pieces of literature, all for only $2. 98. These include the finest works 
of such immortal authors as Shakespeare, Kipling, Stevenson, Emer- 
son, Poe, Coleridge, Burns, Omar Khayyam, Macaulay, Lincoln, 
Washington, Oscar Wilde, Gilbert, Longfellow, Drummond, Conan 
Doyle, Edward Everett Hale, Thoreau, Tennyson, Browning, and 
others. Consider the fact that each volume is complete, that each 
volume is beautifully bound, not in paper or cardboard, but in a rich, 
embossed Croft which looks so much like leather that even experts 
are often confused. Consider that the entire set contains over 3,000 
pages, that the paper is equal to that used in books selling at $1. 50 
apiece, that the pocket size of each volume makes spare time read- 
ing a pleasure. Is it surprising that even our friends among pub- 
lishers wonder how it can be done? Is it surprising that the greatest 
obstacle to be overcome is the feeling that this offer is too good 


Sent On Approval 


If you are the least bit doubtful, 
all we can do is send this set of 
80 volumes to YOU on approval. 
Send no money now—just the coupon 
or a letter. Pay only $2.98 plus 
postage when the set arrives—then 
send it back if you are even slightly 
disappointed and we will not only 
refund your money, but postage 
both ways. 

To keep you and others from 
“putting it off,” we are offering for 
a short time, as an experiment, to 
include four volumes of Kipling 
FREE with your set if you order 
at once from this advertisement, 
instead of waiting. 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORP. 
Dept, 753, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 





LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORPORATION 
Dept. 758, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me on approval the 30 volumes of the 
De Luxe edition of the Little Leather Library (and the 
four volumes of Kipling free). I will pay the postman 
$2.98 plus the postage upon delivery. It is understood, 
however, that this is not to be considered a purchase. 
If the books do not in every way come up to expectations, 
I reserve the right to return them any time within thirty 
days, and you agree to return my money. It is under- 
' stood that $2.98 plus the postage is positively the only 

payment to be made on this set. 

Note: The Roycrofters have made a special set of Hand Ham- 
mered Copper Book Ends to fit this set. A beautiful work of art. 
Our price only 49e. If desired place X in this square ——______— 
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(Outside U. S. $3.50 cash with order.) 
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O those of us who have been forced to lead drab, 

workaday lives, Kipling opens up a new world—the 

vivid, colorful world of the East. His stories, every 
one of them, are steeped in realism, but it is a realism 
more fascinating than the wildest imaginings of a roman- 
ticist. These four volumes include: The Vampire, and 
Other Verses; The Man Who Was; The Phantom Rickshaw; 
A Conference of the Powers; The Recrudescence of Imray; 
At the End of the Passage; The Mutiny of the Mavericks; 
My Own True Ghost Story. 
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} Four Volumes of KIPLING 


e If you will order at once instead of waiting 



























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—For _ subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE-—AII subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 

RENEWALS—To insure no_ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
‘reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 

(the first of December for the January issue, 
ete.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old addres ss and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 8c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this Jour- 
nal in each locality, also at institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 























Editors’ Forecast 


more pronounced in our April 

issue than in the present num- 
her. “The Concert in the Woods,” a 
collection of songs based on bird notes, 
promised for March had to be post- 
poned a month; but it is fully as well 
suited to April use. Part of our 
Easter material also will appear in 
April. Other seasonable subjects in- 
clude Mr. Solar’s page showing how to 
make different types of kites and wind- 
mills, Mr. Lemos’s progressive-draw- 
ing page (“A Little Garden’), Miss 
Cleaveland’s calendar and her double- 
page paper-cutting poster showing 
children on their way home from 
school in the rain. “My Black Hen” 
and her young mistress will be the sub- 
ject of the Mother Goose jointed toy. 

Appropriate to a time of year when 
children are beginning again to use 
the school playground, is an article by 
Superintendent A. S. Martin of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., on “Group Play under 
Group Leaders.” It describes a plan 
for pupil supervision of recreation 
that is beneficial to the children and 
provides relief for teachers. Dr. Mar- 
tin G. Brumbaugh will follow up his 
article on Physical Education, in the 
present issue, by one entitled “Mother 
Goose Pedagogy,” in which he draws a 
lesson for teachers from the familiar 
rhyme of Little Jack Horner. 

R. L. Countryman, head of the de- 
partment of mathematics of the State 
Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y., whose 
“Seientific Guesswork in Division” 


S PRING as a “motive” will be even 
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will be remembered by our readers, 
will contribute an equally helpful pa- 
per on “Simplification of Percentage 
Teaching.” An illustrated dramatiza- 
tion of the story of Joseph, worked 
out and presented effectively by inter- 
mediate grade pupils in an Oklahoma 
school, will open up to many teachers 
a broad field for indirect inculcation 
of such truths as are apparent in this 
beautiful old tale from the Bible. 

Mrs. Johnson will contribute the 
third of her studies of poems, and 
Miss Hegler one of a series of bird 
studies—this time on the mourning 
dove—with the outline drawing by 
Miss Cleaveland which forms so inte- 
gral a part of such an article. As 
usual there will be stories by Miss 
Bailey and Miss Paschall. 

On April 19th occurs the anniver- 
sary of the first shedding of blood in 
the Revolution. This, as we all know, 
occurred at Lexington, that beautiful 
old New England town familiar to so 
many hundreds who attended the N. 
E. A. convention at Boston. last sum- 
mer. Such persons, and many more 
who welcome material for historical 
teaching, will be interested in an arti- 
cle on Lexington and the incidents of 
that memorable, long-ago day. 

Readers will notice that with the 
present picture study we revert to our 
former plan of presentation. We re- 
gret that this was unavoidable, but can 
give assurance that in the April study 
more space will be used in discussing 
the picture and artist. 
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Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
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READ THIS 
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The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- 







































tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 35c from the total. Try it. 
It represents the efforts of several pe | i Latta’s Book for Teachers........ $1.00 
prominent educators who know the ly ; Normal Instructor-Primary 
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50 Drawings to Color, ‘size 6x9.25c 50 Drawings asstd. sizes...... We Sins aces wk Gene aoe bird, and twenty-three Pathfinder, | yr. .31.00 
16 Gingerbread Drawings...... 5c 16 Eskimo Drawings.......... lic “¥ "— eavy card board ready to cut out “HOW TO TEACH Primary kd.. $2.00 
16 Three Bear Drawings...... l5c 16 Circus Drawitigs........... (So. See ee aii ith set with 100 brass paper fast- \ | Popular Ed. | yr.$2.00 Visual Education .......... $1.00 
16 Cock Robin Drawings...... 15c 16 Hiawatha Drawings........ 15c eners, amp t wit 7 instructions, postpaid coeeee 85c | PRI MARY GRADES } Etude, 1 year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, | year...... $1.50 
16 Farm Story Drawings...... l5c is Pioneer Drawings.......... l5c , nae idee ¥ ine 2h A in., 100....... Ve | Everyday Plans, three volumes, set RETR ON 
30 gg Card Patterns..... 20c 0 New Sewing Cards........ 22c ay and : ‘—o- e; Tin... on £2¢ | Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.25 
16 New Mother Goose Drawings to i and to color, size 6x9 in...15¢ 16 Lane —C song to Color, 6x9... . 15¢ Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus —Wright......$2.00 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, size 5x8 inches.............ccc.ecceces 18c 16 Birds = DS — yr = ~~ and. American Magazine, $2.50; Little Volks $2.00 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 inches high, to trace and to color....... 10c Pj He “ p me °F hhh 300 asses «BIG Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month 
Hughes’ Common School Branches in a Nutshell, 94 pages....... 50c Cre 7 ag ina neteve FOr I7¢ Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set, State 
repe Paper Posters, Japanese; Flowers; Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set... .$3.50 


Latta’s Seat Work Book, 92 pages, Paper... seseseeceecsecesss30C 





Easter; Birds; Animals, 10 ft. by 20 in., ea. 25¢  * 
a ee Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. Printed Weaving Mats we cee oe oe 


Fancy Cotorep Cuatk, Box M, poz. asstp...25¢ . 
20 Common White Drawing Paver, 6x9 or 9x12, per Size 6%4x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, Best story book for first 
























































8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil.......... Ic 
Pp Ib., per ream, 9 IJbs., $1.10; postage extra. printed on thick paper, to four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
f f, Ff Fancy RY hite Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per be cut out; 15 mats..... 5c ing Princess; Old Street Lamp; 
c; per ream Ibs., $1.85; postage extra. Oriole’s Journey; Three Bears 
: Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 10c; Mats, Cut-Out Three Pigs; Goldenrod = and 
per ream, 7% Ibs., 65c; postage extra. Size 8x8, Construction Aster; How Cedric Became a 
Construction Paper, ‘15 shts. 18x24, asstd. colors, paper, assorted colors, hali- Knight; Latona and the Rustics 
Ibs., 35c; postage extra. Same paper, 50 inch slits, all cut out and How the Apple Blossoms Came 
shts., 9x12, 18 o7. 22c; postage extra. ready to weave, 20 mats, Back; and 124 other excellent 
50 Sheets Tough White C ardboard, 9x12, or 100 WER WEAVETS.0. 50:0 6000.08 30c stories from Andersoh, Grimm, 
4 <4 Md tom, 2. Ibs as sewing cards and for construc- 500 Extra Weavers, like Browning, Longlellow, Gaylord, 
” tion, 2 Ibs., 35c, Same, 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 with Cut-out Mats...... 8c — Kinsley, Laura LE. Richards and 
Blackboard Stencils Ibs., 75c; postage extra. Biunt Point Sctssors, 41% ‘ others. 336 pases, cloth. ......0cccccczest 
Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in, high....10c Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x "in. 12 postpaid for $1.23 All About Johnie Jones, by Car, Verhoeff . .$1.50 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 24, assorted colors, wt. 2 Ibs., 36c, — extra. Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., Mother Stories, by Maude Lindsay... ......91.30 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Birds; Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24, 25¢; 7 in., each 50) For the Story Teller, by Carolyn S. Bailey. $1.75 
Goldenrod: Ivy; Squirrels: Grapes, Chicks, Ce —— es = make poll 35c. ear eeenre Caen ec Stories Children Need, by Carolyn S. Bailey +f 75 
j r / x » riting aper, Y%xll, ruled both sides, 500 Tell Me Another Story, by Carolyn S. Bailey .$1.75 
ee ee Srencits, 22x34. et" Sheets, 5'Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 84x11, blank, 500 New Devices by Hall & McCreary Oth P rbli ’ 
OTHER STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste.... loc Good Books from ther uUdUs — 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turke Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 25c; pint, Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste....l0c Old Mother West Wind Stories..... 
Old Enghsh Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. .25c 2 Ibs., 35c; qt. 4 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste..... loc Games for Playground, Bancrolt..... en 40 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high 20c Paste Flour, Ib., 25c: postage extra. Mother Goose Sewing Cards.............0.- loc Reed's Land Birds East of Rockies cloth. 231.25 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Hiawatha: Val- White Chalk, American make, gross, 3 Ibs., 20c; Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.............. loc = Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant..... >1.50 
entine; Easter; Animals; Flowers; 10 for 12c Dustless, 4 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. Circus Friends Sewing Cards.............0.- loc Good Manners for All Occasions........+. $1.50 
Map STENCILS, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, 95c; “Blendwell,’’ good Familiar Birds Sewing Cards............002: 16c RUBBER TYPI PRINTLR — 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs., 50c. Familiar Animals Sewing Cards.............. loc % in., with figures, ink, pad 
of States, or name any of above maps, about Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.00; ostage extra, Girls and Boys Pictures to Color............ loc spacer, ete., 
9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. Laria’s New Crass Recorp Book Fairy Folks Pictures to Color... Cetcnseesus loc fibre box, 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........ 25c o = a card bound...... 15c Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each........20¢ Ibs. ...$1.95 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork...... 35¢ in Flags, 12 for 10c; 48 for 25c New Primary Soho Cards postage 
ag : ° . ; not paid. 
Blue ee ee ee CALL welt Printed Outline Maps 96 drawings with name in Capitals, 1% 
Diameter 314 inches.......... United States; Any Continent; print and script as shown. inch, 1 Ib, 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; ae - Any State; Any Group of States; on ge ag gp + 0c, ies 
On Time, 100 for......... 10c Any Map for History or Geog- ) 2 eaaoragl a Siete een Se: Oe __. HOt paid. 
21 New Posters in bright comes, raphy. Order them assorted or nO other words in -inch type, s., $2.50; postage extra. 
10 inches high otherwise, 84x11 inches, 50 for 35c; print and. script, including Alphabets, Figures, etc., I-in. high, fine to 
Toy Money, Coins and Bilis, seit, 25¢ ‘ 100 _ RR aera 60¢ Crone gnen 9 ge paste for charts, over 2,000 characters....../ 0c 
Vorld or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. , ie Ol i 
Flanagan’ s School Supplies United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3. for 20c. dog oe to prepare Kee aii Popular Pictures 
Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. I to 8, ea..20c U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected’on State lines, 70c. c ~ or our — or ~ Pa Li sa ax rf ry i 
U. S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game..60c 8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. “The. Saaeeu's ‘Ga? cake ae t., Hg Pe 
Seatwork Language Cards, Primary set....... 20c R | © : s i Ive, sting 
f } 5c ubber Stam Ss , Per set, 25c. Madonna; Angelus;  Glean- 
+ aye Cie he cent a as P . : *O ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Sate any ey bs Boy; Girl; — Brownie, The Beginner’s Outfit Child; Dance of the Nymphs 
. an Nymj 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. .50c Turke Santa;  Sol- n 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75c urKey, . A splendid collection of devices and supplies to Homeward. Lach 35¢; 3 tor 
a Hands Construction Work, by Bewker. ..80c dier; Cupid; Nurse; teach young children from the first day of school $1; Order any 1%¢ picture on 
<d Bunny; Bird; Chick; until they are prepared to use the primer. Every any hall-cent picture of above 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60¢ Butterfl 3 ff 25 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .60c dutter f OF... C teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as liste Latta’s Brown Prints — of 
° - a al og ed below has been more than satisfied with results, Wi ashington and Lincoln, lox 
: r 20, each 20c; b mw 35 f 
Entertainment Books a tin box, 254x334, inked Order Any of the Following Oe Matha Wien se cls ase 20. 
al jer de — plat tal 0c Teady 10 USC....000 35¢ =Word Chart, showing print and script........ 20¢ Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native a oboe > 
Nacesal Dialogue Book TORT ER ROO 40c Rubber Stamp > Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 10 Indian Post Cards in Colors..............8 
Special Days = Primary Crades la ade ig i te ane Oy at4 veasooe . nee Vag “x nish to ser PeKuenes «4 16c Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for. 25¢ 
ie for Advanced Grades......c.. RL hi e asy Words to Color and to build sentences, ns 
— Plays Advanced aes age eg _ Bands ...... 10c large print and script in outline on white Ideal School Supply Co. 
R a a Of aff or Postar E: Gone —— wae ~~ drawing paper, for four pupils..... . ce Ideal Domino Cards, per set............. 20¢ 
eed and Rafha— ostage xtra aed colors..12€ = Primary Language Cards, tor four pupils....25¢ — tdeal Flowers to Color, per set....... : 15 
No. | per Ib., $1.30; No. 2 per Ib, $1.25; Aida Canvas Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, ie Flags of the Allies to Color, per set........ 154 
No. 3, $1. 20: No. 4, $1.15; No. 5, $1.00 the other script, for four pupils...........2 c Children of Nations to Color........ A 15 
Raflia natural, Rect grade pound eee 22¢ For Cross-Stitch 3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....l0¢ Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set........ 25 
Colored Raffia, name colors, BEST Sees 5 os 80c Work, width 44 3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils.....loc Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, per box 15 
Long Brown Pine Needles, fr Ib iene inches, yard..$1.25 544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light Number Cards for Seatwork, per box 15 
8 a nae is Patter 2 for ‘ red ak. 7 trace, for iour ee. S eaece Ce 16c = 1000 Colored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 inches, box. 48 
i ross-Stitc work, Iphabets, igures, etc., on cards, 34-inch Peg Board, 6x6, each 25¢; doz. $2.35; post. extr 
{ Sex Hygiene Books POF BW .ccccacaee igh, 1,680 characters, for four pupils...... sec 1000 Colored Round Pegs tor Peg tbl os 5 
| HE Sela mem leaching Sex Hygiene....... 65¢ LATTA’S DUPLI- Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors..............30c 
Herself; Himself, each... .$1.35 ee 5 high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils.....20¢ 27 one-inch Cubes, assorted colors, box. ee 
TALKS WITH WOMEN CATOR—Made of best : . , s3; ‘ 
(cvenmenncs l Man and the Woman. ‘$I. 10 materials and equal to Trages Pad ie ag mg sheets, ag 40 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .20c 
H 7 . F - XO72, Cac c; 10 , : Sesser ecees c taffia Frames, Pef GOZEM...ccccccccccccseecd IC 
peeve H Primary Supplies inn ba pg ag le «5 New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards... .20c \ coden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and ‘colors... ic 
Latta’s penmanship copies over Very helpful to teachers. Latta’s ‘3 a ey a Thi tenes He Art Gum, to clean drawings, 
700 words, per sct........ 20c Size 9xl2 inches, com- e Sure to Rea 1S pkg., 10c; Kneaded Rubber, 10c 
8 Borders to Color........ 20c plete _with sponge and The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils consists Gummed Chicks; Witches; Black 
Oe ewe CAG... 6s iveccs sss 15c ink, 5 Ibs., price $2.50. of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we Cats; Turkeys; Santa; Holly; blow- 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, one Pint refill, 2 Ibs... 90¢; will send all postpaid for only $3.05. ers; Flags; Birds; Maple’ Leaves 
we ea: ee 30c = quart, 4” Ibs. $1.75; Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks......... l5c postage extra. , , Same as above for three pupils............$2. 2.80 Owls. One kind in a box. Per 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22...20c Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8y4x11, 5 Same as above for two pupils.........+05 5 32:05 box, 0c; six boxes for.......50¢ . 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store....... 40c Ibs., peeee. se sheets, eee ——- Same as above for one pupil.............. $1.65 1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., — ave 
6L Mottoes and Pledges for Schools..... 15c Paper, better quality, /9c;, postage extra. * 1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35c¢ 
teva “ Hek. Ink., name color, 3 oz., postage extra, 35c. Paper Cutting Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush. . .45¢ 
Classics, Etc., by F.A.Owen Pub. Co. COPING SAW with 12 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8.......... 18c Latin’s StatworKk Book. .30c 
Kitty Mittens and Her Friends, Primary....... 7 ) 6-inch blades............ 35¢ a Drawings ee ruseesey Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 
Boyhood of Washington, Primary........ “= 16 Coping Saw Patterns to olor, oases meee oa : ‘ any primer or method. .45¢ 
Boyhood of Lincoln, Primary........ 16008 trace actual size........ 20 Domestic age a he Ss c Aldine Phonic Cards oe $1.00 
Story of Peter Rabbit, Primary............... 7c Ticket Punch, Round hole..25c a ogg Calendars 102 Reading and Phonics, Pri., 30¢ 
Story of Washington, Intermediate............ 7c Tube Mending Glue....... lic NONE, OXF oecereees “es Teach Paper Folding......23¢ 
Child’s Garden of Verse, Intermediate......... 7c 16 Manual Training Exer- " _ 8-inch Clock Dial ..... 25¢ Teach Basket Making......25¢ 
Reynard the Fox, Intermediate.......... 22060 7c cises for Boys..........25¢ Arithmetic Cards, Etc. New U. S. History Out- 
Lessons in Every Day Manners, Intermediate. .7c Thirteen Doll Furniture Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...... 20c line Book for Student 
Evangeline, 7-8 Grades.........-ceccesecseees 7c Patterns to trace for , s } 25¢ or Teacher ....6,+00+ 64296 
A New Primary Number Cards for Teacher..... 25¢ S fae | 
The Great Stone Face, 7-8 Grades eeenne cardboard construction, Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 20c } Favorite Stories, primary. .3%« 
Enoch Arden, 7-8 SPR Peal ce Sm, ae 7c with instructions. -20c Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. . 18c H Reproduction Stories..... 30¢ 
The Gold Bug, 7-8 Grades........--eseeeeee: 7c When Mother Lets Us Make "Paper O oa) Numeral Frame, each.....80c¢ 
Instructor Poster Supplements Nos. I, 2, ea...60c DOR FONG cccccscceces sopliee Bradley’ Ss Straight Line Cut- uts i Pencils Red, Blue or | 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs.............- l5c Six Loom Patterns, full size to Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; is Fe White, cach. .....- cece. ont 
Little Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, 2, 3, each. “35¢ trace, with instructions...... ...20c Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village ; : : Teach Clay Modeling......25c 
Poems Teachers Ask For 60c Primary Handwork, by Dobbs...$1.20 Indian Village; each village complete RO 50¢ Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs., 25c; postage extra. 
OE Winn 6 69:00 00442 ch ede swened 6 Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 Mother Goose; Fairy Tales: Playtime Citens: Plastine, pom a ry Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, 
See “Our Best Offer” for Normal Instructor. Chicago Pencil Sharpener. wee0ceQ lOO Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; ea, set 35c Green, pound, 32c; postage extra, 


SEND MONE Yposse” ©. J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 155, Cedar Falls. lowa 














































































































YOUR PHOTO 
FOR 6 CENTS 


Send us $1.50 and your photo. 
We will make you 25 copies, 
standard size, 24%, x 3%, 


slightly larger than the 
above. Original returned 
intact. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


CHICAGO PICTURE CO. 
1937 CONWAY BLDG., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Photographs 





with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 


25 ovxay *1.50 








Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 
to us. 


Naor co 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


























ENTERTAINMENTS 


Here are some good ones 





Community Stunts (mew)..+.seessseeeeeeeees 85¢ ry 
Sparkin’ Peggy Jane (Novelty duet)...-+++++ 35e¢ 5 
Sally and Si at the Circus (Duet)...-++++++++ 85c | o B 
We've Got the Mumps (Action song).....-..- 85¢ | @ © 
Commencement Treasury (for High Schools)... 50¢ fa i] 
Commencement Handbook (Eighth Grade)--.. 35¢ | ie 
Commencement Helps and Hints-..-..+-+++++ 35e | 8 
| 


Send for “Good Things for Graduates” 


The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Dept. A, Syracuse,N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, , 
HangBooks, Make-te-Gooss; | New Minstrel Shows, 
Large catalog Free. Musical Comedies, and Re- 
T. S. DENISON & CO, vues, suitable for high school 
623 So. yeneay Dept. §8 | and college presentation, 























ILMS DEVELOPED 


Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 


eloped for 6c; prints $c each. Over-night serv- 
4 ico. xpert work, Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Company, 242 Bell Aven Roanoke, Va. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


BOOK REVIEWS 





Everyday Citizenship. By Frederick F. 
Blachly, Professor of Government and Director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, and Miriam FE. Oatman. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 252pp. Charles E. Merrill 
Company, New York. 

As the title of this book would indi- 
cate, it is concerned with the privileges 
and duties of citizens—juvenile as 
well as adult—as evidenced in ordi- 
nary, everyday life. “The great end 
of ovr government, the service of all 
the people, is emphasized at every 
point. While no attempt is made to 
mislead the pupil into the false view 
that no further improvements can be 
made in our local and general systems, 
the value of democratic government 
and the need of loyal co-operation with 
it are repeatedly demonstrated.” In 
these pages are discussed the matters 
that touch all our lives, in our relations 
to organized government, local, state, 
and national, with some reference also 
to the development of international re- 
lations. Each chapter concludes with 
a list of problems for study and dis- 
cussion. The text is carefully organ- 
ized, simply presented, and well illus- 
trated. 


Society and Its Problems. An Introduction to 
the Principles of Sociology. By Grove Samuel 
Dow, Professor of Sociology in Baylor Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 594pp. $2.75 net. Thomas Y 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Since it first appeared in 1920, this 
book has been tested out at numerous 
colleges. Now, adapted more fully to 
classroom needs, revised by statistics 
of the 1920 census, and enlarged, the 
volume has been reset and is offered 
not only for use in sociology courses, 
but as a compact but adequate treat- 
ment ‘usable by anyone interested in 
the subject. It is divided into six parts 
which consider The Nature of Sociol- 
ogy, Population, Social Institutions, 
Analysis of Society, Social Maladjust- 
ment, and Social Progress. All the 
great questions that our complex 
American civilization faces have been 
taken up, showing how they have 
arisen and the means that are being 
employed to solve them and alleviate 
conditions that society recognizes its 
responsibility for. Because the author 
believes that “our handling of all these 
problems is constantly on a higher and 
more enlightened plane” he takes an 
optimistic view of present-day social 
progress. 

The Story of Roosevelt. By Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Ph.D., LL.D., former Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia; former Governor of 
Pennsylvania; Author, ‘‘The Making of a Teach- 
er,” etc. Illustrated. 64 pp. (No. 405, Dou- 
ble Number, in “Instructor Literature Series.’’) 
Paper, 12c.; limp cloth, 18c, net. F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. : 

To write a short biography might 
seem to be easier than to write a long 
cne. This is not true, however, when 
some great man is the subject. Al- 
ready a vast amount of material is 
available on the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. For a short “story” this 
must be sifted and only that which is 
essential retained. And yet “bare 
facts” are not worth much in them- 
selves. They must be clothed in such 
a way as to portray a personality. 
What Roosevelt did, what he believed, 
what he said, how others reacted to 
him—all must be sketched in a manner 
to command attention and leave an 1m- 
pression of completeness. | One great 
artist’s method may require weeks of 
labor. Another, with a few sure brush 
strokes, may be able to create a finish- 
ed portrait. Dr. Brumbaugh, in his 
sixty pages of text, has attempted, and 
we believe successfully, to crystallize 
what is most worth knowing about 
Theodore Roosevelt, grouped under 
these headings: Ancestry and Boy- 
hood; College and Early Political Life; 
As a Ranchman; A New Kind of Police 
Commissioner; Roosevelt and_ the 
Rough Riders; Governor of New York; 
Vice President and President; Hunter 
Editor and “Bull Moose”; Crowde 
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Good Salaries for Grade Teachers 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ills, 


has secured for grade teachers the past three years an 
average salary of over $1400. A large proportion re- 
ceived $1600 or better and a goodly number were placed 
at $1900 to $2040 with future prospects. The number of 
placements was very large and the positions most de- 
sirable. 


We can place grade teachers in high class Private 
Schools, in Public Schools in cities large and small; in the 
Middle West, in the Far West, in the East and in the 
South; in choice residential suburbs, in progressive new 
towns with good school buildings and equipment and 
money with which to pay good salaries. 


We have the patronage. Every Normal School or Col- 
lege graduate teaching in the grades should be on our 
list. Write us to-day. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Bus- 
iness”’ free. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency Offices: 25 East Jackson’ 
Boulevard, Chicago; 437 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane. 




















We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National—Our Service is Unexcelled 
Positions—Kindergarten to University 


FREE REGISTRATION 
to normal and college graduates. WRITE US 
NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, ‘‘How to 
Apply” with Laws of Certification. 
Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 


B ROCKY /TT TEACHERS 


| 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 











Wm. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
P e & KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building | 


Th P tt T h 3 A 70 Fifth Avenue 

e la e€ac ers gency New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary aud grammar grade teachers, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PREs. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY,,»N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information : Rochester, N. Y. Office: 
on mes Write Dept. N. “643 Park f doom 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER S AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
niversity Block, 


We are constantlyin touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
S v7 R A c U S E , N 3 Y. SCR LS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 


FTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 

WE WANT TEACHERS Siren is}. 

ing for qualified teachers. 


Registration FREE. Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo, N. Y. 



































Last Years; His Ideal of American- 








H. C. REEVES, Manager H. R. SOPER, Ass’t Manager VINCENT REEVES, Secretary 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


643 Park Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. New York Office: 505 Fifth Avenue 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y- 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


9 G 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y- 

CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS? AGENCY, tes "ticetetesiringban* ciency 

HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "55.5228 5cumat 

MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St., NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 
Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 
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ism; and Sidelights on Roosevelt. Un- 
der the last head is included “A Sis- 
ter’s Memories,” an appreciation writ- 
ten by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 
(Mrs. Douglas Robinson) for presenta- 
tion before the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association. The book is illustrated by 
cight half-tones, carefully chosen with 
a view to showing as many aspects as 
possible of the man who “touched life 
in more ways than any other American 
of his time.” For many years Dr. 
Brumbaugh has been a student of and 
participant in public affairs and he has 
jong been known throughout the 
United States as a progressive educa- 
tional leader. At the present time he 
is devoting himself whole-heartedly to 
the spread of physical education 
throughout the country. For all these 
reasons, as well as because he was a 
friend of Roosevelt, he is especially 
well qualified to write a biography of 
this great American for use in schools. 
A number of more extended lives of 
Roosevelt have been written. They are 
available to persons who have consid- 
erable money to spare for books, they 
are valued in public libraries for refer- 
ence purposes, and occasionally one 
may be found in a school library. But 
so far’as we know, no previous biog- 
raphy has been published for the es- 
pecial benefit of that most enthusiatic 
Roosevelt admirer—the average Amer- 
can child. It therefore is believed by 
the publishers that a real need is met 
in the present book, since comparative- 
ly few children in our public schools 
could not afford the necessary 12 cents 
for the paper edition or 18 cents for 
the limp cloth. However, it seems 
probable that school systems generally 
will not leave the purchasing to pupils 
but will welcome the opportunity to 
place such an informative and inspira- 
tional text in their hands. 


The New Larned History. For Ready Refer- 
ence, Reading and Research. Based on the 
Work of the Late J. N. Larned. Now Com- 
pletely Revised, Enlarged, and Brought Up to 
Date. With a Large Number of Text IIlustra- 
tions, Maps, and Charts. In 12 volumes. Vol. 
ll. Pages 839-1734. Cloth. Sold by subscrip- 
tion. C. A. Nichols Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Mass. . 

Our readers will recall the extended 
unnouncement of the New Larned His- 
tory which appeared in our columns 
last November. At that time the first 
volume had come from the press. The 
second volume, of twelve, is now at 
hand. Like the first, it contains more 
than 800 pages, yet the paper used, 
while satisfactorily opaque, is still thin 
enough to result in a book only 1% 
inches in thickness, half the bulk of 
the old edition. In Volume II are seven 
maps, all of them specially prepared 
for this work under the direction of its 
editors and publishers. Many of the 
maps are colored and all, of course, are 
strictly up-to-date as regards the ter- 
ritorial changes consequent upon the 
war. There are eleven full-page illus- 
trations in duotone, besides a front- 
ispiece in colors—a reproduction from 
quaint old prints of ‘Heroes and 
Heroines of Chinese History.” In ad- 
dition, the text cuts are numerous. It 
is not practicable to call attention to 
details, but we will mention a few out- 
standing features. The alphabetical 
plan of arrangement, with innumer- 
able cross references from one topic 
to others, is the plan best adapted to 
sO monumental a work, since by its 
use each article opens a vista into rela- 
tionships that otherwise would escape 
the casual reader or even one who was 
attempting to develop a particular sub- 
ject. As noted in our earlier state- 
ment, the great body of the work is 
made up of quotations from writers 
contemporaneous with the events dis- 
cussed. This method has the great ad- 
vantage of presenting facts in a vivid 
way that holds the attention. It 
means, in a measure, applying the 
method of the current events magazine 
to a recital of history— and not merely 
history as we think of it, but history 
bound up with all that has contributed 
in evolving our modern civilization. It 
should be said, however, that there is 
nothing hasty or trivial about the work, 
as there necessarily is in the daily, 
weekly, or even the monthly journal de- 
voted to world events. Behind every 









NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Popular Closing Day Souvenirs 


Believing that every school teacher desires to leave with her pupils a slight token by which the months of association 
may be remembered in the years to come, we have sought to provide attractive souvenirs and booklets for presentation which 
may be secured at varying prices within the reach of all, and in styles suited to all ages. For thirty years the Wilcox 
Publishing Company has specialized in school souvenirs and has always furnished cards and booklets of unexcelled quality 
at prices as low or lower than any manufacturer of similar lines. All souvenirs except the “Closing Day Booklet” contain 
space for printing the name of your school, location, date, board of education, names of pupils, etc., thus making them of es- 
pecial significance to your school and pupils. As has been customary with us for years, all inserts are printed in two colors. 


CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10‘ allowed when two 
or more orders are sent together. Get your teacher friends to com- 
bine their order with yours, thus saving you and them money. 

If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one 
cent for each name appearing above the number of souvenirs. Thus 
if you order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, 
add 15c to your remittance. 

It is our purpose to serve you promptly and courteously 
and to quickly adjust any difficulties should they arise. 

Complete Price list of all our souvenirs on request. 





SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir free upon request. Additional 
samples five cents each. Credit will be given for all samples returned 
which have been charged for. 

ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with the 
assurance that it will receive our prompt attention. Write copy for 
printing very plainly, underscoring u and e and capitals S and G. 

lways include the proper remittance to cover the cost. Any incor- 
rect payments will be promptly adjusted. A\ll orders filled within 24 
hours of receipt, except with photos, which require two days extra. 


ENVELOPES—To fit any souvenirs you order, included free. 
School Days Souvenir 
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The design speaks for itself, representing 
as it does in a unique manner the typical 
country school house, the back bone of Amer- 
ican institutions. It is our latest souvenir, 
and we believe, our best. Beautifully print- 

Our Blue Bird Souvenir is unique and ed in four colors on the finest quality bris- 
beautiful and is considered one of the finest tol, bound with a silk tasseled cord. It con- 
school souvenirs ever made. The cover is tains a four page insert on the first page of 
printed by the off-set process and denotes the Which appears a greeting from teacher to 
little school house in the distance near which pupil. The second and third pages are for 
are circling the blue birds, symbols of joy printing your special copy, your name, name 
and happiness. A path or roadway leads of your school, locstion, date, names of 
away from the school house and the blue school board, and names of your pupils. On 
birds flit out of the design towards a verse the fourth page is a poem appropriate to the 
at the bottom of the page. The usual print- Close of school. The booklet is approximate- 
ing, names of pupils, teacher, school, date, ly 34%4x5% inches in size and is a beautiful 
etc., on inside pages. finished product which will delight. teacher 

The insert is printed on beautiful white 4nd pupils. You will not be disappointed if 
stock in blue ink which exactly matches the you select this souvenir. 
color of the birds on the cover. The insert The price is $1.25 for 10 or less and 9 
and cover are fastened together with a har~ cents for each additional one without photo. 
monizing cord and silk tassel. It would be With your photo reproduced the price is 
difficult to imagine a more desirable or suit- $1.75 for 10 and 12 cents for each one in 
able gift. excess of 10. 


The price is $1.25 for 10 or less and 9c Pansy Souvenir ¥ 


for each one in excess of 10, This souvenir 
may be had with a photograph on the inside 
cover at $1.75 for 10 and 12c for each one in 
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Closing Day Booklet 
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Lower in price only because it is a single 
ecard instead of a booklet, this souvenir will 
fill a long felt want in the souvenir field, 
providing a quality gift at a price within the 
reach of all. The size is about 5x7 inches. 
There are twelve designs which will be sent 
assorted, four showing landscapes, four with 
birds and landscapes in combination, four 
with flowers. Each card is surrounded with 
These consist of two cards tied with ribbon a beautiful pansy border and all are master- 
printed in beautiful colors, size about 4x6 pieces of color printing. 
inches. The second card has an appropriate On the back of each card is the space for 
poem and a blank line where the name of printing the usual data used on other sou- 
the teacher can be written. This is particu- venirs, names of school, teacher, board of 
larly good value and is proving immensely education and pupils. A gift your pupils 
popular. It was intended for a 10c card, but will cherish. 
we are making them in such large quantities Price—$1.00 for 10 or less, 7c for each 
that we have decided to cut the price to 8¢ additional card ordered. May be had with 
each. ribbon hangers for an additional 1c each. 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO,, INC. 
Department 3, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Largest Publishers of School Souvenirs in America 























Floral Booklet 
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Four beautiful floral designs of spring 
flowers, very appropriate for the closing days 























of school. The iris, jonquil, lily and violet 
are all represented in the strikingly life-like 
printing made possible by the modern off-set 
process. The covers are of highest quality 
kid finish stock. The inside pages are print- 
ed on white antique paper and in addition 
to appropriate verses there are blank pages 
where may be printed the name of your | 
school, the board of education, pupils, ete. 
The quality of workmanship and harmoni- 
ous design of this booklet has never been ex 
celled by us at anywhere near the pricc 


The price is $1.25 for 10 or less and 9 
cents for each additional one without photo. 

With your photo reproduced the price is 
$1.75 for 10 and 12 cents for each one in 
excess of 10. 
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In response to a general demand from 
teachers we have brought out this year the 
National Souvenir, symbolic of patriotism 
which is rightly receiving so much attention 
in the schools of our country. The cover is 
of exceedingly attractive design bearing the 
American Flag in full colors. The cover is 
in three colors and gold, and contains an 
excerpt from the national salute to the flag. 
An inside page bears an original inspiring 
poem entitled, “‘To Old Glory.’’ There are 
also pages for the usual printing of the 
names of school, oflicers, teacher and pu- 


pils, The booklet is tied with dainty red or 
blue ribbons. 

The price is $1.25 for 10 or less and 9 
cents for each one in excess of 10. This sou- 
venir may be had with a photograph on the in- 
side of the front cover at $1.75 for 10 or less, 
and 12 cents for each one in excess of 10. 
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WESTERN 
REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


You Can Step Upward 


The one room rural school can NOT do the 
work of a well equipped High School. Neither 
can a man and a girl and a typewriter con- 
duct an eflicient, modern Teachers Bureau. 
We have a large oflice force of trained work- 
ers, equipped with every modern convenience 
to help YOU step upward. ‘Thousands of the 


mest progressive employers in forty-four 
states and three foreign countries used our 
Service last year to fill positions from Kinder- 
garten to University. Our eleventh year of 
recommending ONLY when asked to do so by 
employers. Any other method is unpro- 
fessional and unethical. WESTERN REFER- 
ENCE TEACHERS are wanted. This is why 
they are usually chosen. Free enrollment. 


Commission payable out of first and second 
months’ salary. Write today for STEPPING 
UPWARD. Free. 


WESTERN REFERENCE 
& BOND ASSOCIATION, 
Department of Education, 
418 GATES BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY!! 


Advancement offered in all types 
oe of educational positions. 
¥< Our highly specialized service is 
1 fashioned for your promotion. 
Personal interest in each member 
ts a keynote. 

Surely. this is the agency you are 
be looking for. 

A.P. SeOSARD The coupon mailed today will bring 
PRESIDENT youa ‘‘Free List of Vacancies’’ 
EDUCATORS -AGENCY 
19 SouUTH LA SALLE STREET 
ROOM 1450 Y.M.C.A. BLOG, - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SAM’L tr RE INCH, 28W owe 38th., New York. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Estab. 1910. Best service. Lowest cost. 
We cover the country like a blanket. 


SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ELK PARK, N.C. P. 0. Box 75 


All Kinds of Teachers wanted for the South and 
Bordering States for 1923-24, Enrollment Free. Enroll Now! 











TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
Nations al leachers Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. 
Offices: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., 

Syraci use, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 


Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market iy Philadelphia 
Speakers, Dialogues 


> 
I LAYS ments. Catalogue Free 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
TEACHER NEEDED FOROURCALLS. OHIO VAL- 

LEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MENTOR, KY. 
TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, Write*for applica- 
tion form, Cooperative Instructors’ Ass*n., Marion, Ludiana 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


, selection is a purpose to impress what 
| is distinctive and significant. 

Through the Cloud Mountain. By Florence 
Scott Bernard, Illustrated in color by Ger- 
trude Kay. Cloth. 215 pp. $2.50. J. B. Lip- 
pincott. Company, Philadelphia. 

The great company of storybook 
ao is the heritage of every child. 

The number of old favorites that have 
delighted youngsters for generations 
is added to now and then by our most 
candid and_ discerning critics—the 
children themselves. One by one, new 
folks worth reading and hearing about 
appear—but not nearly so often as 
grown-ups might expect! It therefore 
is rather presumptuous for us to at- 
tempt to predict a general clapping of 
small hands over this book, which to 
our eyes is so attractive. However, 
we feel safe in doing so, for after all 
it is full of old friends engaged in new 
adventures. To be sure there is one 
practically new friend, but he has sure- 
ly been entitled to a good time between 
book covers ever since the day those 
surprising doors in Koppelberg Hill 
closed behind the Pied Piper and the 
children of Hamelin-town, leaving a- 
lone this poor little lame boy, Jan. Now 
at last Jan has enough excitement and 
meets enough fascinating storybook 
people to make up for all his troubles. 
From the moment he sees Alice of 
Wonderland fame just inside the gates 
of the Cloud Mountain (indeed even 
before that!) things keep right on hap- 
pening. Even at the “end” we are 
told that these merry people “went on 
living stories for ever and ever.” To 
chifdren who are familiar with the 
characters in their original settings, 
this re-introduction will be a delight, 
while any poor little unfortunates who 
may never have made their acquaint- 
ance will certainly not stop till they 
have learned all the past history of 
such remarkable folk. Mrs. Bernard, 
in her lively dialogue and intuitive 
feeling for the child’s viewpoint, has 
shown herself a true story teller, and 
the illustrator, Miss Kay, has been es- 
pecially happy in her sympathetic por- 
trayal'of Jan and his companions, 


Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Child- 
hood. By Alice Corbin Sies, Formerly Assist- 
ant Professor of Childhood Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Supervisor of Play. 
grounds for Small Children, City of Pittsburgh. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 442pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Says the author regarding her aim: 
“Work and play when considered 
theoretically have been the subjects of 
much controversy among biologists, 
anthropologists, educators, and artists, 
who have searched for a special cause 
for play as opposed to work. In the 
popular mind we find play rather in 
disrepute, because associated either 
with sugar-coated methods of pedagogy 
or with amusement. On the other hand 
we find work as popularly misconceiv- 
ed; it is often confused with labor, 
which is economically valuable, and 
perhaps intrinsically distasteful. In 
order to clear up some of -the popular 
misconceptions regarding work and 
play, as well as to approach the study 
scientifically, the author proposes to 
study play and work as ways of acting, 
modes of living, differentiating one 
from the other through an examination 
of the conditions, social and organic, 
which change action from one form of 
expression into another.” She says 
further that her method of analysis 
“reveals beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that play and work are made up of the 
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BOISE, IDAHO DENVER, COLO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH ‘BERKELEY, CALIF. 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


510 No. Dearborn St., Boyce Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Formerly The Northwestern Teachers Agency, Boise, Idaho 
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| Will it pay youtojoinus? Usually GOOD THE BEST 

| the salary increase is several times 

| our charges. For advancement 

| East or West write us NOW. ANY FOR 

| No registration fee to Normal and 

| College graduates. WHERE THE WEST 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY 


announces that 
MR. DAVID A. LAMBRIGHT 

will be associated with their Chicago office at 64 E. Van Buren Street, where he 
will be glad to hear from and to meet his friends. 

For the past twelve years Mr. Lambright has been the mainstay of the Fisk 
Teachers Agency (Chicago). 

We have known through keen competition of his efficiency and reputation for 
square dealing. We are gratified to announce his affiliation with 


THE CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY MO. 
64 E. Van Buren St. Flatiron Bdg. 110 E. Lexington St. N. Y. Life Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS COLUMBUS, O. SPOKANE, WASH. LOS ANGELES 
Globe Bldg. 202 Ferris Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 420 California, Bldy. 





EVERLASTINGLY ON THE JOB 


MINNEAPOLIS 
TEACHERS 


FREE Registration— 
Enrolling Now Gets 
You Better Results. 


Lacotah Building, 
SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 


We can place you in the 
Mid-West, South-West 
and North-West. 


602 Nicollet Avenue, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


THE OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY 
Forty-one years of Dignified, Intelligent, Successful Service to the Schools of America. 
A Bureau of Personal Relationship where a Client is More Than a File Number. 


Address 
either office 


AGENCY 











Room 732 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., 


Room 52 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














“TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE."” 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY “*""'sjgeiangg Sz" 


NO REGISTRATION FEES C. M. McDANIEL, MANAGER NO ANNUAL DUES 
Choice positions filled throughout the year Send for registration, blank NOW -—also for 
in every section of the country. free booklet: ‘‘How to Apply’’. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Operated on the principle of a square deal to all 
604 Boyle Buildin £, Little Rock, Arkansas concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 





acquaintance with school authorities, 


‘In my experience, ye is ae best teachers’ 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency "iia a seem 
Other Offices: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 722 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, i. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, BLINN. BERKELEY, ee: 
Peoples Gas Bldg. _ Gas and Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Berkeley Bank B 
FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES— REGISTER NOW 
202 Smead-Simons Bldg. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY sissouia° ttoxrans 


2000 experienced and inexperienced Teachers needed for Western Positions. 
Free Registration. - - Experienced, Personal Service. 





























IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION : 


Teachers Come West og Grade, or High School in any State West of 


ppi river, write us at once. Not an agency. 


NO COMMISSION CHARGE Teachers Information Bureau, °:2 Denver, Colorado 


Alaska Teachers Agency “wisn 











44th year. 


PENN EQUCATIONAL BUREA 


FPEE RFGISTRATION 


Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
continuous management. 
teachers in great demand. 


Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


BEARE TEACHERS AGENCY--30 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Hetchikan, Alaska 
Lucrative positions waiting in various professions both inexperienced and experienced. Write for particulars. 





WANTED! 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 


10,000 GRADE TEACHERS 


Yes, we mean it. We need 10,000. Why? We have the largest teacher placement work under one t in 
the United States. Specialist in charge of the Grade Department. Personal interest taken. Free registration. 


19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 


W — for excellent Grade, High School and College positions—No 
ANTED Teachers fee unless appointed. Better register with us and enjoy 
something better in personal service. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box 27N, Oswego, N. Y.- 
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TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


_ 





For full information address 








The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections, 
all states receive a cordial wele~me in this field, and those who worl are promoteu rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past twenty-eight years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers from 











CE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION. T beginni i 

What Are You Going ? JULY ona iy SEPTEMBER. Now is the time to enroll. WRITE AT ONCE. 
To Do NEXT YEAR © THE Wood Teachers’ Agency, Blytheville, Arkansas 
THE ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY gianni, Ou a ae 
E. C. ROGERS, Mgr., 20 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. Registration free! Ask for 1923 BULLETIN 
. T. PERSINGER, Mgr.. 212 Walker 


BEST SERVICE CoO idk. ” Minneapolis, Minn. — We place 
@ teachers in satisfactory positions. 











5 Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawail 
have paces us in a positi “an of confidence and trust amo spgnoo! 
Bre wow territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is 


HUNTWORTH, Megr., 723 Leary Building, Seattle, 
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will be interested in this opportunity. 

No other author quite approximates 
the style and charm of Ernest Thompson 
Seton. A new achievement in the art of 
book-making—that of the alchemic gold 
process—has made possible a binding that 
conforms entirely with the cheerful style 
of the writing, and with the unique illus- 
trations. Mr. Seton, himself, has drawn 
the unique pictures from which the pub- 
lishers have made the gold stamping. Thus, 
the personality of this outdoor genius is 
beautifully expressed on the outside of his 
books, before a single one is opened. 

Books that hold the mysterious thrill of 
the forest—that carry you back to vaca- 
tion-land—that make you breathe the pine- 
scented air—hear the swish of green trees 
—and sigh for the wonders of the woods 
as you enjoy the stirring, true stories of an- 
imals and the Great Outdoors! Read the 
dramatic story of the dogs who lived dou- 
ble lives of peacefulness by day and mur- 
der by night. Make the acquaintance of 
Coaly, the beautiful outlaw horse that 
would not be tamed by man. Follow the 
amazing history of a super-intelligent 
wolf, who evaded capture for five years 
and killed at least one doe every day. 

Interwoven with the dramatic incidents 
of the narratives are hundreds of details of 
camp craft. The great outdoors is 
for everybody who enjoys his or 
her life to the fullest. The won- 
derfully attractive books of Ern- 
est Thompson Seton are for 
boys and girls and all the older 
folks who are boys or girls at 
heart. The winter is at hand, 
but now, with some of the 
most interesting and pro- 
fusely illustrated books 
ever published, you can 
bring the outdoors right 
into your home, and keep 
it there with you during 
the fall and winter. 

The special binding, 
the cheerful style of 
the writing, the hun- 
dreds of unique illus- 
trations all combine 
to make a set of 
books that you and 


Fr wit be in who loves the out-of-doors 


Send the Cou- 
pon Today 
for Your 
Set 






your family will always value. Nearly 
every page has its own special illustration; 
bunny plays dead, the cub climbs a tree, 
how to lay a camp fire, foot prints of griz- 
zlies, ete. 


Dr. Frank Crane Says 


“T have turned to the livest man I know. 
He has lived much outdoors, knows the 
birds, beasts, and, as Saint Francis of Assisi 
would say, ‘Our brother the sun and our 
sisters the winds and woods.’ He is Ernest 
Thompson Seton.” 


The Beloved Author 


Mr. Seton is universally beloved because 
he has the unusual 
gift of doing three 
things well: he en- 
tertains, he di- 
verts, he in- 
structs. And 
in addition 
he is a most 
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complete set to you on approval. 

books for five days—look them over 
make-up—browse 
them, then decide whether or not you will keep 
them. But don’t decide until you have first examined 
the books in your own home for Five Days Free. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
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An Unusual Offer 6voi set of 
Ernest Thompson Seton 





engaging artist. His pen pictures run all 
through his books. These are as quaint 
and full-flavored with the outdoors as are 
his word pictures. The newest book from 
his pen is included in this set-—-WOOD- 
LAND TALES—this volume alone has 100 
drawings by the author. TWO LITTLE 
SAVAGES has 300 drawings. And all have 
half-tone engravings and_ pen-and-ink 
drawings of every outdoor subject—from 
grizzly bears to Indian Wigwams. 

These are not ordinary books. They are 
printed on, rich soft paper, with deep, gen- 
erous margins, and open, clear type. Near- 
ly every page has a whimsical illustration. 
The art of books knows nothing quite so 
fascinating as this. In his wonderfully re- 
freshing style Mr. Seton makes you feel 
that you are living in a de- 
lightful vacation land. 
You breathe the 
pine - scented 
air and listen to 
the rustling of 
green trees and 
enjoy the ro- 
mantic mystery 
of outdoors to the 
fullest. 

It has been years 
since you could buy 
such beautiful books 
at such a remarkably 
low price. We will 
quickly dispose of the 
few sets we are now plac- 
ing on sale. TODAY is the 
time to order, if you want to 
benefit by this special price. 
Don’t wait until the edition is 

gone. There are only a few, and 
they must go to those who order 
first. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail the coupon and we will send a 
Keep the 
admire 
them—enjoy 





/ 





through 


DEPT. 293, Garden City New York 
l DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
/ Dept. 293, Garden City, New York. 
Please send me for FREE examination the 6-volume set of Ernest Thompson Seton. 
I will return them within five days if I am not entirely satisfied. Otherwise I will 
/ remit $1.00 in five days and $2.00 a month for only five months thereafter, in ac 
cordance with your special low price, or claim a 5% discount for cash, 


III uicksicineckcancidesstnnanctuansaecadincadqunnstinindseanbecabinbsaashedaianineat 





/ 























venir. 


faces and artistic decorations within. 








Comes,”’ 


silver, red and blue. 





matter. 
must be sent by you. 








PHOTO SOUVENIRS: 
schoolhouse, 
tail is sharp and clear. 
from the folder. 
made from this photograph, 





in our present system of education, box 
sonalities the pupils come in contact wi ; 
than words can express to your grateful pupils. 


SEIBERT SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


years ago were the first Seibert Souvenirs printed, and today they are more popular than ever. 
typical of the messages they express, have made them the standard. 

SOUVENIR NO. 23. The illustration at the left gives only a meager idea of the beauty of this sou- 
It is steel engraved in beautiful and appropriate colors, portraying the enormous strides in edu- 
The cover is of heavy linen stock with distinctive type 
Size of souvenir 3% x 614 inches, tastily bound with silk cord. It 
On the inside the souvenir 


cation since the landing of our Pilgrim Fathers. 


is our newest design and-represents the latest ideas in school souvenirs. 
carries an appropriate greeting from the teacher to pupil. On page three we print for you the following: 
Name of school, district number, township, county, state, teacher, pupils, school board and county super- 
intendent. This matter you must send us when you order. Pages 5 and 6 carry a very fitting poem: ‘‘When Vacation 
written especially for this souvenir, This souvenir has 2 sreee for the photograph on the inside of the 
front cover, where it will always remain clean or it may be used wit 

SOUVENIR NO. 20. The illustration at the right shows our souvenir No. 20. 
Size 3% x 614, bound with a silk cord. The inside contains a greeting from teacher 
to pupil, also a poem, ‘‘Close of School,’’ (written especially for this souvenir) and also other appropriate 
Name of school, district number, township, county, state, teachers, scholars and school board 
The photo can be placed either on the outside cover or on the inside. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


If you desire your photo on the souvenir, send a good, clear photograph of yourself or 
The size of photo is not important, so long as the de- 
Write your name on the back, and wrap securely after having removed the photograph 
(The latter only adds bulk to the package and is unnecessary). 


This we will return to you later uninjured. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


_ | CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS 


THE LAST PERSONAL TOUCH 


3S and go, and yet with each you want to feel that your personality has made a lasting impression. For 
reprataphoniocr ots 4 book learning does not really count for most, but rather the wonderful per- 
th. So it is at the close of school, a personal gift from you means more 


out photo just as you please. 


It is steel engraved in 


Each souvenir carries a picture 


March 1923 


The memory of Seibert Souvenirs lingers long. They possess such an air of at- 
tractiveness—such an expression of welcome thoughtfulness. 


Twenty-three 
§ Careful designing and appropriate copy, 





PRICES REDUCED 





No. 23—10 or less without photo $1.75; additional ones 7c each. 
10 or less with photo $1.95; additional ones 9c each. 

This includes envelopes for each souvenir and 

No. 20-10 or less without photo $1.65; additional ones 6c each. 
10 or less with photo $1.85; additional ones 8c each. 

‘ Envelopes free, postpaid. 


ey. Send P. 


postage prepaid. istered letter. 








SEND US YOUR ORDER and if you are 
not entirely pleased we will refund your mon- 
. or Express Money order or reg- 
Stamp and personal check ac- 








Bealth may seek us ~ — 
But Risdom must be sought i 

cepted only when other forms of remittance : : 

are impossible. et 























SOUVENIR NUMBER 23 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, 


Box 23, DOVER, OHIO 


SOUVENIR NUMBER 20 








J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 


‘\ = 3° goKe MFORS 3 
SDURKINREEVES © 
|e SPITTSBURGHPA, 






When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters —or anything —iust write one (for original) 
in regular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicator Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals, ‘IT Is THE DUPLICATOR You 

ANT.”’? “‘ANYTHING YOU WANT WHENEVER YOU WANT 
Ir." It contains no glue or gelatine AND—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
““MopERN” DupPLicaTor. “It SAves TIME, LABOR AND MONEY.’ “‘SPECIAL THREE’? CAP SIZE (9x14 inches) 
CompLere $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5.60 net ror OrpERS Direct FROM THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT. USE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT “‘DELIGHTED”’ WITH IT, WE REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
fhe Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this, Booklet of all sizes (at reguar prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 
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TWINS TRAVELOGUES 


By WELTHY HONSINGER 


Colored Paper Doll Cut-Outs 


of INDIA 


the country of magic and 
mystery and multitudes. 





A Portfolio of five cards 
of cut-outs beautifully 








BOSTON, 581 Boytston St.(CopleySq.) CHICAGO, 740 Rush St. 

PITTSBURGH, 105 Fifth Ave. CITY, 1121 MeGee St. 

DETROIT, 28 Elizabeth St., East SAN FRANCISCO, 7 City Hall Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 304-313 Artisans Building 





colored. 
, ‘A book of stories of the 
" travels of Mona and Mani, 
| Indian twins. 
a 
r Nev’ 50 cents per set, postpaid, 
A in any quantity 
’ 
¢c 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 
> NEWYORK, 150 Fifth Ave. CINCINNATI, 420 Plum St. 
a 
1 
4 








stincts and capacities, and are not due 
to the exercise of singletrack instincts 
like hunting and fighting.” The at- 
tempt is not made to relate the play 
activities here presented to the school 
curriculum, but teachers who use the 
book as a text in normal school or col- 
lege will find forty-five pages at the 
back devoted to appendices—one con- 
taining topical references and exercises 
for assignment, and the other a very 
complete bibliography. 


The Sunbonnet Babies in Italy. A Supple- 
mentary Reader for the Early Grades. By 
Eulalie Osgood Grover, Author of “The Sun- 
bonnet Babies’ Primer,’ etc. Illustrated by 
Bertha Corbett Melcher and James McCracken. 
Cloth. 188pp. 85c. Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Three years of life in European 
countries have furnished the author of 
the Sunbonnet and Overall books with 
first-hand information for several pri- 
mary geographical readers. The latest 
of these takes the Sunbonnet Babies to 
Italy and presents them in a setting as 
picturesque as the Holland and Swiss 
books in the same popular series. 
Cleverly worked in with the story of 
the children’s travel experiences is 
much information of a reliable and in- 
teresting sort, and being merged with 
the story it becomes attractive to young 
readers. The illustrations, so essential 
a part of any volume for young chil- 
dren, are numerous and delicately col- 
ored. Both the artists’ work and the 
printer’s part in reproducing the draw- 
ings have been done very satisfactorily. 


Other Books Received 


Rapid Arithmetic. By T. O'’Conor Sloane, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Author of “Arithmetic of Elec- 
tricity,” ete. Cloth. 190 pp. $1.5 net. D. 
Van Nostrand Company, New York. 


Body Mechanics and Health. By Leah C. 
Thomas and Joel E. Goldthwait, M.D.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 112 pp. $1.25. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 


Roget’s International Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. A complete Book of Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms, Founded upon and Em- 
bodying Roget's Original Work, with Numerous 
Additions and Modernizations by C. O. Sylves- 
ter Mawson, Litt. D., Ph.D., Associate Editor of 
“‘Webster’s New International Dictionary,” etc. 
Cloth. 741 pp. $3.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 


Rhythmical Penmanship Pedagogy. Teach- 
ers _Manual—Spencer Letter Songs. By Louisa 
Maria Spencer. Music by Octavia Hudson. II- 
lustrated. Cloth. 76 pp. $3.00. Penmanship 
and Spelling Correlated—Teachers’ Outline. 
102 pp. $1.50. Spencer Rhythmical Penman- 
ship.—Elementary Edition. 35pp. 50c. Spencer 
Rhythmical Penmanship—High School Edition. 
61 pp. $1.00. All illustrated. Boards. Super- 
visors’ and Teachers’ School of Rhythmical Pen- 
ae. Blanchard Hall Studio, Los Angeles, 

alif. 


The Lincoln Readers. By Isobel Davidson, 
Supervisor of City Grades, Department of Public 
Instruction, State of Wisconsin; and Charles J. 
Anderson, Assistant State Superintendent, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, State of Wis- 











consin. Illustrated. Cloth. Third Reader. 
288pp. 80c. Fourth Reader. 320pp. 88c. Fifth 
Reader. 336pp. 92c. Laurel Book Company, 
Chicago. 







ill fin’ fle. ‘Sell 
poues Menthe Nova saive eric 
U. &. Supply Co.Dep MC-27 Greenville, Pa. 


Pass Any Examination 


by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 


47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1212% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for special] 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124%4% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions, Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
; 50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 








REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 744x4 inches. Price 12c per doz; 3 
doz., 35c. Send 12c for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 





117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Would You Hesitate to Accept 


This Invitation? 


course. A formal function of this kind 
requires absolute knowledge of the cor- 
rect thing to wear, to say, to do. There is al- 
ways the danger of doing the wrong thing at 
the wrong time, or saying the wrong thing at 
the wrong time—if one is not entirely sure of 


Ts are many people who would, of 


ing impulsive little blunders, by being con- 
strained, uncomfortable and embarrassed in 
manner. 

It is not enough to know that olives are taken 
with fingers and that lettuce may not be cut 
with a knife. To have graceful, cultivated table 
manners one must know how to use the knife 

and fork correctly, how to eat 








one’s self. 
When an invitation of this A y 
x? : I 
x 





kind is received, it requires an 
acknowledgment. When should 
the acknowledgment be sent— 
at once, or after a few days? 
How should it be worded? To 
whom should it be addressed— 
to Mr. and Mrs. Atkins or just 
to Mrs. Atkins? 

Let us pretend, for a moment, 











every food properly, when to 
use the spoon, when the fork, 
when the fingers. One must 
know how to use the finger- 
bowl and the napkin; one must 
know what to say in case of an 
over-turned glass of water or 
any other table accident; one 
must know when to rise from 
the table. 


“Se? 








that this is an actual invitation 
and that you have accepted it. 


One’s manner at the table is either 
constrained and embarrassed, or poised 


Some People Seem 





What would you wear to the and_ well 
dinner, formal or informal 
dress? How would you greet 
your hostess upon arrival? When you are in- 
troduced to other guests, what form of acknowl- 
edgment would you use? Would you say 
“Pleased to meet you”? Would you say “How 
do you do”? Would you say, “I am delighted”? 
Are any of these forms correct? 

If you are a man and were introduced to a 
woman, would you offer your hand in acknowl- 
edgment? Should one woman offer her hand to 
another? In making an introduction, whose 
name should be mentioned first, the man’s or 
the woman’s? 

There are so many little problems of conduct 
that present themselves—so many little unex- 
pected situations that the well-bred person must 
know how to meet. The person who is not ac- 
customed to good society, who does not know 
the rules of good conduct, is always exposed to 
embarrassment. He, or she, is never thoroughly 
at ease, never confident and well-poised. 


Mistakes That Are Made in the 
Dining Room 


At a formal dinner, do you know who enters 
the dining room first? And at the table, do you 
know who sits at the right of the hostess, who 
sits at the right of the host? 

Table etiquette betrays breeding as surely as 
a table of contents tells what a book contains. 
The cultured, well-bred person conducts him- 
self or herself with a calm, dignified manner 
that every one recognizes—and admires. The 
person who is not used to good society, on the 
other hand, instantly betrays the fact by mak- 


whether one knows or does not know 
the important etiquette of the table, 


ding upon 


Tongue-Tied 


Not only at formal dinners 
and formal dances, but even at 


your friends with your wonderful knowledge of 
the right thing to do, say, write and wear at all 
times, on all occasions? Why not make yourself 
immune to embarrassment—free yourself from 
the danger of making blunders—give yourself 
new poise and personal magnetism by learning 
now the accepted rules of conduct through the 
pages of the famous Book of Etiquette. 

The Book of Etiquette, published in two 
handsome volumes, is recognized as one of the 
most complete, exhaustive and authoritative 
works on this subject available today. It is up 
to the last minute, complete in every detail. It 
is written with a keen regard for interest, and 
some of the chapters are as interesting as fic- 
tion. 


5 Days’ Free Examination 


In the Book of Etiquette you will find every- 
thing you want to know about the etiquette of 
the dance, the dinner, the tea, the lawn party, 
the wedding, the trip abroad, the theatre, res- 
taurant, opera. There are chapters on the eti- 

quette of dress, of speech, of 





informal functions some people 
feel constrained and tongue- 
tied. With their own friends 
they may be delightful conver- 
sationalists; but as soon as 
there are strangers present 
they feel suddenly unable to 
speak, unable to express their 
thoughts. 

Have you ever felt tongue- 








correspondence, of calls and 
calling customs. Everything you 
want to know is explained thor- 
oughly, interestingly. 

May we send you the Book of 
Etiquette so that,you may ex- 
amine it free in your own home? 
Read a chapter or two. Glance 
at the illustrations. You be the 
sole judge of whether or not you 








tied at a party or dance? Have 
you ever found yourself alone 
with some man or woman to 
whom you had been introduced 
and found that there wasn’t a 
thing in the world you could 
talk about? Have you ever been to a dinner 
where conversation lagged and every one seemed 
strained, uncomfortable, even a bit stupid? 

Didn’t you long to say something brilliant, to 
start conversation flowing smoothly, to make 
yourself admired as a clever conversationalist 
—envied as an ideal guest? 

The art of correct social conversation is ex- 
tremely important. It teaches you how to make 
yourself agreeable among strangers, how to say 
just the.right thing at the right time, how to 
talk about the things that interest people most, 
how to overcome self-consciousness, timidity, 
embarrassment. 

Perhaps there is a wedding just around the 
corner, or a party not so far away. Perhaps 
there is a dance you expect to attend, or a trip 
you are planning to make. Why not surprise 


Too often people feel tongue-tied in 
the company of strangers. They seem 
dull and awkward, though really they 
may be clever conversationalists. Do 
you know how to make yourself at all 
times agreeable, engaging, well-liked? 


want to return the books with- 
out the least obligation, or keep 
them and send us only $3.50 in 
full payment. 

You want to examine the Book 
of Etiquette, of course. Clip and 
mail this coupon before you forget. It is not an 
order. It is merely a request to examine the 
books free. Why not send it off today? Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 293, Garden City, N. Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
— oe ce ee eee cee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Gee ee 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 293, 
Garden City, New York. 
Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, send me 


the two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette. Within 5 days I 
will either return the books or send you $3.50 in full payment. 
It is understcod that I am not obligated to keep the books if 


I am not delighted with them. 


TONNE ak ck k a peaededccenues ded caeesenencecsseceecsseauceeve 
(Please write plainly) 

FP ET TUTTE C ELE UCR UNTIL CTT ERT UIT CT TTT LE 

[1] Check this square if you want these books with the beautiful 


full-leather binding at $5, with 5 days’ examination privilege. 
Price outside U. 8S. $3.50 cash with order. 
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s covel Learnings prize? 
b ine heights and iake it; 


es our fortune lies 


next 15 $1.50, or $2.90 for 25. 





$3.45 for 25. 





very pretty in these envelopes. 


in excess. 
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SOUVENIR NO.S. 3 2-2 by 6 2-4 inches. 


Souvenir of Our School 


Special 1923 Features—The 8 illustrations (including cover) are all new and 
for the first time since we entered the souvenir business in 1896, we have 
produced the inserts in two colors, and we believe the attractive value over 
one color justifies the expenditure. Cover is steel die stamped in colors. 


You Send To Us 


name of your school, (in case your school is not known by name we use “public 
school’ for a heading) district number, township, county, state, names of pupils, 
teacher, and if desired, the school board. 


Photo Souvenirs 


Your photo will be mounted in new design, on heavy insert, opposite pupils’ names. 
This arrangement continues to grow in favor. 

If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of 
teacher or schoolhouse and we will copy from it a photo for each souvenir and return 
original with your order. A postcard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but 
we can copy from any size to size desired. 

We are filling many orders with both photo of teacher and schoolhouse which makes 
a very complete and desirable souvenir. We have a special design for this arranve- 


Should you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the fol- 
lowing prices for each photo souvenir. 


Prices Postpaid for No. 5 
Without Photo, 10 or less, $1.40; number above 10, 10 cents each. 
With Photo, 10 or less, $1.65; number above 10, 12 cents each. 
Exampie: If 25 are ordered, without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.40 and the 


For 25 with photo, the first 10 will cost $1.65 and the next 15 ‘will cost $1.80, or 
Embossed transparent envelopes for these souvenirs, one cent each. Souvenirs look 
If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2c for each name 


Do not order souvenirs sent C. O. D. as printed matter weighing under 4 lbs. can- 
not be sent parcel post, therefore not C. O. D. 

Remit with your order, preferably by P. O. Money Order. 

Write plain, readable copy and we will give you correctly printed souvenirs. 

If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to 
see samples, we will be pleased to send them. 

Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails ‘which 
is a great advantage to us as well as to our patrons. 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 











WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 





Meyer Both Company, the largest 
Commercial Art Organization in the 
orld. offers you an unusual opportunity f 
pre cal training. Ifyou like to drawdevdlop your talone 
tudy this practical course—taught by the nationally 
known Meyer Both Company, with t ty-two years suc- 
cess—who each year Figduces ee sells to advertisers 

chers give you the double advantage o . 
structors of proven ability, as well as artists in bein dive 
known organization. — son een ss the 

nd experimental theory, 
profession, canis Open wo par’ end week overeating 
study instructio’ ee ee 


nD. 
Get Facts Before You Enroll in any School. 
gy oye 
, aD 
the Bthted States, Canada’ ~ 4 
or Australia about the Meyer Both 
Company—let them tell you about us, 
OPPGHTUNTEY' for oneal these 
**——for one-! th 
of mailing—fourcentsin stamps. a 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 56 CHICAGO, ILL, 
NOTE—To Art and Engraving 
Firms: Secure practical artists 

among our graduates. Write 














MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES 














| 
“kb YOUR F UTURE | | (Battle Creek Sanitarium—Home of School) 
{ = Depends on how you prepare | am 

Es yourself now. Personal power | 


lies in the Art of Expression. a: Hci t Saad ia 
r a Smite alate p 





Its study will make you more success- | a 
ful and increase your popularity and 
earning power 


ELOCU'TFION 
BY MAIL 





yi fo BN ip ep : 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Practical three-year course in highly 

ethical institution ; largest of its kind in the 


Whatever your occupation or position, world. All branches of modern nursing 
‘ou can Improve y our course in ublic 7 ic . > ilie 
Bpeaking. dramatic reading and entertaining covered in the curriculum; unexcelled facili 
which includes physical culture and voice ties; large faculty ; pleasant, interesting 
training. ; Mothers and teachers can instruct atmosphere; attractive dormitories. High 
their children to recite. Diplomas awarded. : > j 
Associated with the Chaffee Noble [oral) School . raduates preferred. Sprin ‘a and 
School of Expression, Detroit, Mich. summer Classes now forming. or book address, 


Address, THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION Box 104, SHUM SCHB sitio Creek, Michigan 























Dept, 8, 136 McLean Avenue, Detroit,Mich. 








Planning a Playground ? 


When planning a new playground or extending an old one, 
you can safely be guided by the judgment of leading edu- 
cators, physical instructors and civic officials in other cities, 
who have selected Medart Playground Equipment above 
all others. 





Combines the factors of Safety, Service and Durability. The prices are 
much lower than you would expect for apparatus of such high char- 
acter. Catalog “M-7” will be sent on request to anyone interested. 


Write today. 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


POTOMAC and DeKALB STREETS - . - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. KANSAS CITY, Lathrop Building. 
CHICAGO, 326 W. Madison Street. SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Building. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Catalog on Request. 





“Selling Education” to Business 


Men 


It is worthy of note that articles on 
project work have appeared recently 
in seventeen different trade journals, 
representing as many different fields— 
lumber, fire and water engineering, 
automobiles, illuminating gas, picture 
and art trade and gift shops, optical 
goods, playthings, carpets and rugs, 
hosiery, silks, furs, sugar, tea and 
coffee, fruit packing, ice cream, laun- 
dry work, and advertising. It is even 
more noteworthy that these articles 
were not written by people in the edu- 
cational field, were not even instigated 
by teachers or supervisors. They came 
from the pens of about half a dozen 
different men who appreciate the value 
of this new method of teaching and are 
anxious to see it enlarged and per- 
fected. Twelve of these articles des- 
cribe in more or less detail the experi- 
ment carried on in the State Normal 
School at Trenton, N. J., and ten of 
them quote the opinions and arguments 
of Dr. Margaret E. Wells, who insti- 
tuted and supervised the work there. 
The vital problems which form the 
foundation of the work of the Wilson 
School in Cicero, IIl., are also described 
in many of these articles, and there are 
references to less inclusive pieces of 
work of the same nature in the Eagle 
School of Cleveland, the Parker School 
in Chicago, the Clark School in Louis- 
ville, Ky., the Government School at 
Quincy, Mass., a class of subnormal 
adolescent boys at Faribault, Minn., 
and in some schools, not mentioned by 
name, in Rockford, IIl., Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, Youngstown, O., 
Decatur, Ill., and Detroit. 

That these non-school men have 
made some slips or overstatements in 
their reports is not surprising. For 
instance, they say that the children 
“throw away” textbooks and study 
silks, or furs, or some other thing that 
the business man is especially inter- 
ested in, whereas the truth is merely 
that they use their texts—as well as 
many other books—rather as refer- 
ence books than as their sole source 
of information. In other words, they 
learn, as people learn in life outside 
the school, partly from books but much 
more from the very life they live. 
This appearance in trade papers of 
articles dealing specifically with school 
work is one of the encouraging signs 
of the times. 





See adv’t of Personal Easter Cards and 
Monogram Stationery on Page 90. It is 
really interesting and worth while. Adv 








Accredited by the Tllinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
years’ High School or its educational equiva- 
lent. Text books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Student 
loan fund. Third year scholarship maintained 
in Columbia University, New York City. For 
further information apply to 
Miss JOSEPHINE McLEOD, A. B., R. N., 

Superintendent of Nurses, 
Dept. 31, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. . 














Become a Nurse 


Earn $25 to $35 a Week 


REPARE at home by our 
training course, Entire 
tuition earnedina few weeks, 
Especially valuable for teachers 
desiring change of vocation. 
Twenty years of success; 12,000 
graduates. Two months’ trial. 
Send for catalog. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete] 


this simplified High 

School Course at home in- 

side of two years. Mectsall for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. his and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-367, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. cH 


SPEECHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work 
done by college graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining 
our business and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C, 



























= : 
‘Hicuer Epvucation} 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
sespondence. Begin any time. 


> Ohe Buiversity of Chiragn ; 


p3ist Year ivision1, Chicago, lj 
a = 











Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
CivilService — Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, tl. 


















WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work throughout. Alldepartments. Mainte 
nance provided as wellas an allowance each month. For further infor- 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 

2449 Washington Bivd., . - . CHICAGO, LL. 


Free Scholarships °°"t"®_ Board, Room, 


Tuition, spending money: 
granted a few women aged 19 to 35, while learning 
Nursing Profession. Our graduates receive $200 monthly 
salary. (H.S.orCol. Ed.) Write for details: Dept. I, 











Hahnemann Hospital, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
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Why Miss Half the 
Fun in Life ? 


Everyone admires and wants 
to dance with the person who 
knows the latest steps. There is 
no need of being a wall-flower! 
Arthur Murray, America’s fore- 
most dancing teacher, has pere 
fected a wonderful new method 
by which you can learn any of 
the newest steps in a few min- 
utes and all of the dances in a 
short time, 

Even if you don’t know one 
step from another, you can quick- 
ly and easily master any dance 
without music and without parte 
ner right in your own home, 
Yoursuccessis guaranteed, 
The Vanderbilts and scores of 
other socially prominent people 
have chosen Mr. Murray as their 
dancing instructor. More than 
90,000 people have learned to become popular dancers 
through his easy learn-at-home methods. 


New, Easy Way 


To show you how easily and quickly you can learn his 
new way, Arthur Murray has consented to send, for but a 
limited time, a special course of sixteen dancing lessons 
for only $1. ‘00. This extraordinary offer is made to prove 
you will enjoy learning the newest steps in the privacy of 
your own home-—without onlookers to embarrass you. 
You need not send any money now. When the 
postman hands you the 16 lesson course, just deposit $1 
with him, plus afew cents postage, in full payment. 
If within five days you are not delighted, return the lessons 
and your money will be promptly refunded. 

This unusual offer may not be made again. Write today 
for the sixteen lesson course. If you prefer, send the dol- 
lar now and we will pay the postage. The lessons will be 
sent promptly, in plain cover. Learn at home and surprise 
your friends. Act nOW and be a good dancer SOON. 


Arthur Murray, Studio 643, 801 MadisonAve., N.Y. 


Copy this Sketch 


If ambitious to improve 
your drawing ability, 
learn by the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
METHOD to do original 
work. The Landon 
Course teaches you in 
your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Picture Charts in each aes 
lesson show you just how to start original 
heads, hands, figures, animals, etc., and 
place each line in completing them. The 
Landon Course has simplified drawing 
and surpasses any other teaching method. It is 
endorsed by leading artists everywhere. A child 
can readily grasp and understand this plan of 
instruction. Send your sketch of Uncle Sam for 
full information, test lesson plate, examples of 
students’ work and evidence of what you, too, 
ean accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Us A 
a 


. Short-Story Writing 
A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketingof the ShortStory, 

) taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 

150 page catalog free. Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Springfield, Mass. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


get $1,600 a year at appointment and 
are promoted to $2,300 a year. Exami- 
nations held in many places in each state 
soon. Full information about all govern- 
ment positions and questions used by 
the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 























Write for book, "How to Become a Good Penman,”’ Boe — 


specimens. Free. Your name on card if you enclose 8 





F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Why Toil at Uncertain Jobs? 


When you may be selected 
for a splendid Government 
life-time position! Railway 
Mail Clerk appointments, 
every state. Hotel expenses 
aid. No strikes or shut- 
owns, Age 18-35, common 
education sufficient. Apply. 
for free specimen examina- 
tion questions — Columbus 
Institute, | L--17,Columbus, 0. 





New Health Organization 


Under the leadership of Herbert 
Hoover, chairman of the American Re- 
lief Administration, a union of so- 
cieties known as the American Child 
Health Association has been formed 
for the protection and promotion of 
child health in America. This Asso- 
ciation will put the full strength of the 
American Relief Administration be- 
hind a merger of two great national 
organizations at present doing work in 
America for children. One is the 
American Child Hygiene Association 
which for thirteen years has been 
striving to improve conditions for the 
mother before and after child-birth, 
for the infant and for the pre-school 
child up to five years of age. Of this, 
Mr. Hoover has been recently the presi- 
dent. The other is the Child Health 
Organization of America which under 
the presidency of Dr. L. Emmett Holt 
aims to have health taught in the 
schools as a positive, not a negative 
subject, and to make the teaching such 
a game as will engage the active inter- 
est of every boy and girl in America. 
Both have already done remarkably 
successful work which will now be 
greatly broadened. Earnestly support- 
ing them will be the American Relief 
Administration, translating into ser- 
vice through the new Association the 
experience in organization and admin- 
istration gathered in eight years from 
the time of the Belgian invasion when 
it functioned under the name of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
through the years of reconstruction in 
Eastern and Central Europe and down 
to the present day in Russia. The 
headquarters of the combined Asso- 
ciation is 532 17th St., Washington, D. 





Eye conservation is being carried in- 
to the public schools of the country in 
a very practical way as a part of the 
national campaign & the Eye Sight 
Conservation Council of America, to 
better the health of America’s millions 
of school children and industrial work- 
ers. There have been distributed to 
superintendents throughout the coun- 
try, copies of Eye Sight Conservation 
Bulletin No. 2, which presents a pro- 
gram for Eye Sight Conservation Day 
in schools. The program outlines a 
procedure suitable for large schools; 
for the schools with a number of 
rooms; or for the one-room school- 
house in the most remote district. 
The Council, with national head- 
uarters at the Times Building, New 
York City, furnishes a vision chart for 
schools and in addition to the program 
for Eye Sight Conservation Days in 
schools has published other pamphlets 
and a series of folders. 
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“I nag fet’ honest, corvion mew} 
hey taught me alllknew), 
mer names are WHATand WHYand WHEN, 
and HOWand WHERE and WHO." 40: 


WHAT was the Declaration of London? 
WHY does the date for Easter vary ? 
WHEN was the great pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito? 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge 
WAO was the Millboy of the Slashes? 

Are these ‘six men"serving youtoo? Give 
them anopportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL yo 


in your school, home, office, 
club, library. This “Su- 
preme Authority” in all 
knowledge offers serv- 
ice, immediate, con- 
stant, lasting, trust- 
worthy. Answers all 
kinds of questions. A cen- 
tury of developing, enlarging, 
and perfecting under exacting care and high- |} 
est scholarship insures accuracy, complete- {jj 
ness, compactness, authority. 

Write for a sample page of the New Words, spec- 
imen of Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. Est. 1831. 
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To Teachers and Superintendents: 


The items shown here are only a few of the many carried by us for teachers and school ex- 
ecutives, ES merchandise is fully guaranteed and you will find our prices—quality con- 
sidered—to be exceptionally low. 

Our institution has been in the school supply field approximately twenty years and our growth 
is due to the confidence with which our goods are held throughout the entire educational field. 


We hope that every teacher reading this page will try our service and become convinced of our 
money saving values on all school supply requirements. 


SECTIONAL ANIMALS AND BIRDS WEDDING nvirae AND ANNOUNCE. 


Reproduction in 
PP colors ae draw- | ,, 4 complete sample set of our attractive Wed 
ding Invitations and_ Announcements will be sent 


ings from nature of 6 > 
animals and 6 birds, | t0 you on request. You will find our prices to be 
very reasonable. 


+t] finely printed on card- 

‘| board 7x9 inches and JOINTED ANIMALS 
cut into strips one inch Ten animals in sections to be cut out and joint- 
wide. The teacher may |}ed, making movable toys. When the animals are 
increase the difficulty | colored according to directions the set has a real 
of the occupation by | educational value. 
cutting each strip into The animals in the set are: The Monkey, Lion, 
two or more parts, Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoceros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, 
— eet . a Cow and Sheep. Printed on a good quality of 
. box with colore bes. | cardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, size 7x %, 
No. 8003 Set 6 Animals in box_ (7 02.) ..$.4 fasteners furnished with each set, which is put up 
No. 8002 Set 6 Birds in box (7 04.).... 40] in an attractive box. 

SEWING CARDS NO. 3—CIRCUS FRIENDS Price, per set (10 04.) Postpaid........$ 35 

A most. interesting set | PUNCHED SEWING CARDS - ot - 

for little folks—there are These cards are for course \ | 
pictures of Jumbo, the | sewing by beginners and have | 
elephant, Jocko, th €} holes punched way throwsh, } 
monkey and many other] Printed in outline on cards | Iolo] 




















well-known circus friends. | 4x5 1% inches, 16 designs and 


Twelve pictures in atl, 100 cards in a_ box. 
printed on cards 5x65 | get Pp, Per box (1 1b.) ..$1. wn ed BE 


inches, suitable for col 
i CALENDAR && FLOWERS TO ] 


oring as well as for sew 











ing. Price, per_ set. 
postpaid ........ $ .16 Twelve calendar il anda top | RE inc ae 
A BIG ES DOLLAR SPECIAL sheet, with floral desis uns suitable for | ; ‘a8 AC | 
ai each month, easily colored, printed i} 1 | 


We will sell postpaid to any teach 
er in the United States 100 sheets of 







on water color paper 6x0 inches, in) | 


























€5(o aper and 100 ; be an envelope with full directions, 
Sine ONS DOL LEAR. lopes upon receipt Dar MA. osc en cue oe ‘20 | 
Stationory |’ This is a high grade of social sta- Per dod. set...-+-eeeecees 1.40_. 
tionery at 25c¢ the quire. Less than | THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ‘ 4 
half price. To make it easy enclose a | FAVORITE SONGS is biguer ns 
.{ dollar bill in an envelope and we will | and better than any other book } 
fi take the risk. Furnished only in | in its class. 
— white, It contains 170 of the 
PAPER STARS. world’s best songs. Postpaid. 
Adhesive paper stars furnished | l’'rice each.......++. $..1 
in gold, silver, red, green and bine. | Per dozen ...eeeeeees 1.80 
Furnis —— in five sizes. No. 2 size|Per 100.......+.46- 15.00 
illustratec 
Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid COLORED CRAYONS IN 
Pa NR EE ny $ .12 SMALL BOXES 
KINDERGARTEN sie khan so sticks of sesestes 
“oOlors, AC KEL 1 Sawdust a 
SCISSORS strong box. Teachers who have 
Made in Japanned and | experienced trouble in securing 
full nickel finish, sharp | bright colors for blackboard 
aaa blunt points. Pre- | work should try this chalk, 
3 - | Prepaid. 
No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per Py 2 t é. 206, DOP BOS é.c.ccces $ .30 
eee Ree TT Te eT eee | No, 70 er doz. boxes.. 3. 
No. 1640B Blunt End, Nicke] Plated, per dozen Mo, TOS, per dos, bez om 
SECC POT ee eer etree CRAYOLAS 
No. 174s Sharp nn epee Plated, per dozen No. 6 contains 6 sticks. 
eoeeeccseccces . ecececesececce a a A te $ .10 
- oye u. 8. “Map IN STATES Per COM 5 .cackeccetes 95 
he best cut map of the United States in dis- to. & sticks 
sected form, cut on state lines; 15 x 22 in.; mount- are “4 8 contains & sti -_ 10 
=, on wood; flags of various nations in color on Oo ahd ree, 1 
POP GOS hc kccencsnes 95 
No. RMN BES oo 5520-8 wa a Postpaid $1.25 BLOCKS 
No. 4202 veeeent in. On heavy pulp_ board, Wooden tablets in half squares and diamond; 
Mee eee eT ee re ere Postpaid $ .75 jin six standard colors. Fine for artistic and in 
BUSY WORK FOR LITTLE FOLKS ter ‘tive desi ns, Rar strong pasteboard box con 
These most popular drawing cards have perfora- | M2 UL! Suggested designs, : , 
tions through which the little folks mark dots on Xo. ‘hie ie Gee eee * = 


the paper as guides to finish the dr: awing,  Splen- 
did bee langues ge and drawing work, Set of 15 in CUBE ROOT BLOCKS 

attractive box Excellent for demonstration in teaching cube 
No. 8031 Set No. 1. Straight Line Drawings | root. Solid block is 2% in. square making, with 








Nee Pere tree eee Postpaid $ .60/ the dissected sections, a cube 3% - square, 
No. 8032 Set No. 2 Curved Line Drawings | Packed in neat box. icles ot 
CSCGEREATEERD OOO MME Rees Postpaid $ .60 | No. 101 Cube Root Block........$ .40 Each 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE-—POSTPAID 
Crayon Compass, each. Beer ers crea eee are $ .66 | Peg Board, 6x6, No. 66......... cceem aan 
Blackboard Liner, each................ +48 | Pegs, 1000 small round colored, No. 660..  .35 
Call Bell, No. 98 Cc, each.......-...... .40| 100° yds, Silkateen to spool for sewing cards, 
Steel Pens, DOP BION goa wcicdis css oces.5's .75 ET bt WO 6 oa. b we ek ee wee 10 
Gem Paper Clips, per 100. Sere -10 Per duzen, assorted colors.........ee0¢ .00 
Star Steel Wire Spring Ven “Ra uw “ks, ‘each... 25 | No. 127 Oil Cloth Weaving Mats 12 to pkg .60 
Semen Tape Paste, eCachh. ...s.ccsccesces .20 | sco Sticky Vaste, 0 vrrer creer re .40 
Rubber Bands—Box Assorted No, 400, each 30/| Per quart. are .75 
Mongol Pencils, per CO aera 50 | Gummed Patches for re inforeing loose leaf sheets 
Adhesive Tape—12 yd. spool, pata nae 15 per box LER OCT ee 15 
Thermometer, No. 5140, oo -+ £60] Dennison Crepe Paper in folds 10 feet long = 20 
Featherw eight. Rulers, 12 inches, each. .30 inches wide, All Standard Colors, fold. = 
No. 27 One-Inch Cube Blocks, six standard col-| No, 44 Desk Pad with two sheets blotting ps 
a Oe es cee cgines coe aueorns .40 BOR ae WOR, COON: 6dscc coccdecuce « "Is 


Our new catalog gives you hundreds of time and money saving suggestions on the ordering of 
school supplies. It will be sent to you promptly upon receipt of your request 
Every Teacher Can Double the Usefulness of Her Blackboard with the 


DRAWING MASTER SCHOOL OUTFIT ELACKBOARD AND SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
We will send you complete information upon request. 


Pencil Sharpener— Absolutely FREE 


Here is the Plan that has re o ved hundreds of rire of the drudg- 
ery of sharpening pencils. IT’S OPEN TO YOU. 

We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that sells at 
FIVE cents in every retail store. Have your pupils distribute them—they 
sell themselves—at five cents each and remit us the amount, $3.00, We then 
send you absolutely free of charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. If 
you wish to pay in advance for the pencils, remit only $2.75, — saving 
25c. The Pencil Sharpener will then be sent you with the Penc 

We pay postage on pencils and sharpener. sts you nt thine “but the 
effort in directing the children. Fill in the spaces below and mail to us 
Your order will be filled promptly. 








PESERALEREARREREBRE ALSO SEND ME 

THE ESO CAT- 

a ALOGUE., 

re SEMECURUSDRACEDEAD CHEATER ED Cees Ss PE eK ACAe Eee LJ 

MOUNT a. kev servacavec — 
ecapcee eoece Copercoccceccccecccecccccccccccccse 18 Gesired. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CLEVELAND OFFICE—8120 Euclid Avenue, DEPT A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Orders received from outside the United States must be accompanied with money. 
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Send for Free Samples 
Prices Greatly Reduced 





‘Souvenir Booklets, For Closing Day Gifts 


























BOOKLET NO. 8: Design as noted in en- 


| , : aie 1 : 
graving, heavy ripple finish stock, steel die 
embossed in several colors, beautifully blended. 
| Cover and two inserts united with silk tassel. 
| 


Size nearly 4x7 inches when folded. 
| 10—$1.70. 
! With Photo, 10—$1.80, 


Envelopes % cent each. 


ae ee 


Additionals 8c each. 
Additionals 10¢ each. 


Teacher: A glance backward into your 
early school days will best demonstrate to 
you how deep and lasting an impression 
some inexpensive, yet appropriate gift will 
make upon the mind of the child. What 
would you give for a school day remem- 
brance Booklet for every term you at- 
tended school? We lengthen and enlarge 
our lives by living in the memory of others, 
and the most pleasing thought to be enter- 
tained is that we shall not be forgotten— 
our closing day souvenirs fulfill your 
wants for the occasion, the closing day. 


The following special printing 
appears on one inset: 


Name of School, District Number. 
Township, County and State. 

Names of Teacher, and Co. Supt. 
Names of school officers. 

Names of your pupils, in grades or years 
if so wanted. 


Also an appropriate closing day greeting 
from teacher to pupil, a close of school 
poem, written exclusively for our booklets, 
poem, “Truth and Virtue,’ and several 
maxims, all illustrated and engraved and 
printed in colors. 


When Photos Are Wanted 


Send your photo or that of building. Write your 
name and address on back of all photos. Remove and 
send prints only from large folders. Wrap securely. 
Send photo and order in same package; ask your 
postmaster for instructions in matter of amount of 
postage, when order is included with photo. All 
photos returned unmarred, When photos are not 
wanted an appropriate etching will appear instead 
of photo. 

Order as many Souvenirs as there are names of pu- 
pils to be printed—your school officers will appre- 
ciate copibs. 

Remit with order: postoflice or express money order, 
registered letter, postage stamps, certified check or 
draft. 

We are especially prepared to copy any photo and 
our copies are as good as the original photo. 














SCH@L SOUVENIR 














ANOTHER SCHOOL YEAR NOW WE CLOee 
un course weve ehavery RUNS | 
. OUR TEXT BOOKS DOVBTLESS SEEK REPOSE 


UNTH VACATION'S DONE © 








{ 








BOOKLET NO. 7: This style differs only in 
cover design and price, from Style No. 8. Is 
same size, and has same number of inserts, 
and inserts contain same matter throughout. 
The Cover is embossed in a rich photogravure 
brown instead of several colors. A very pretty 
design, and a little less in price. 

10—$1.65. Additionals 7c each. 

With Photo, 10—$1.85. Additionals 9c each. 


Envelopes % cent each. 


Photo Copies 





Above is an illustration of our 
Style M, which we sell at $1.50 
per dozen and many others re- 
ceive $4.00 per dozen for pic- 
tures not as good. If you do 
not care to give souvenirs, give 
photos, your pupils will appre- 
ciate your photo. Price: Dozen, 
$1.50, additional copies 10c. 





Style O: Small photos, gum- 
med, ready to stick on cards, 
applications etc., nearly 2x3 
in. Dozen, 40c. 





Style P. This is double weight 
stock nearly as large as_ post- 
card, best of work, Dozen, $1.00. 





Kodak Finishing 

Send 30c and any film under 
postcard size and we will de- 
velop film and send you _ six 
prints: The best prints you ever 
have had the pleasure to see; 
larger than postcard size, 40c for 
developing and six prints. If not 
all good we will send you a credit 
memo for additional prints. 





Enlarging 
Special Offer: Send any size 
film and 25c, for 5 x8 enlarge- 
ment; 40c for 8x12 size. You 
must mention this journal in 
order to get this price. 


OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, Box No. 5, UHRICHSVILLE, OHIO. 
































N. Y. U. Summer School 


A complete program for New York 
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A Graphic P icture at University’s Summer School already 

%4,%]| | has been announced by Dean John W. 

of the World ||| Withers, director of the Summer 

ssl | School. The session will begin July 2 

41| and end August 10; and the catalogue, 

I HE GOODE *l|| which is off the press and ready for 

#%,¢l| | distribution shows the addition of 

||| many courses since last year, particu- 

SI : RII ) S 2*l| | larly along lines of interest to teachers. 

+31 | An innovation along this line will be a 

Ka Perception Cards *,+11!| Demonstration School in connection 

Pp P Hee: with #41, | with the courses in education. Class- 

HYSICAL AND POLITICAL oe “+1 | es of children of appropriate ages will 

x56 “Crayvo_A” Crayons et4|| be formed, and all courses in which 

by J. Paul Goode, professor of |) Tee TEACHERS ss well as pu- [64] | eation is considered will include. demon- 

" - . Sa ee Dee as well as pu- E¢: I 2 v h = 

geography - the University of se pils will find. uses for ate stration work in this school, in con- 

Chicago, brings to the teacher s+] “CRAYOLA” Crayons. el] | nection with regular classroom work. 

and th il alik Se : $24] | This work will be directed by Dr. Mar- 

anc i pup! a os an aad is Pst is one:— : P garet E. Noonan, professor of elemen- 

passed view. ‘or conten * ere perception cards are used /¥s' | tary education a ew Yor niver- 

FP slarshi , P : » in the lowest grade, teachers will ae: sity. 

scholarship, cartography, these BM] find “CRAYOLA” ‘excellent for [si 7 

maps take the front rank. Het{ the purpose. It gives a stroke [+ Those of our readers who are joining 

I fe: =H #f¢| of sufficient thickness, and the [4+] | Cook’s Annual Summer Cruise Around 

mportant features are: %4{ color furnishes the stimulus so }¥4#// | the Mediterranean are indeed to be en- 

; +2] essential to youngsters. Boe vied. For sixty-three days beginning 

New boundaries and man- xe These cards may be kept from {% : June 30, these happy travelers bina 

datory areas KY] term to term. live aboard the luxurious, new, _oil- 

: bese sod mn saute burning Fe mageectonmeg —, a 

‘lassi i iti = K¢4, In language work on the Diack~ cania’—their summer home for e 

( Pe pein mies ac ese board, LECTURERS wont Rote entire cruise—sailing on an itinerary 

coraing to est censuses, *}] are an antidote for dullness. Col- #%*1! | that includes most of the main points 

- 4441 or does it. Write for a brochure oil | of historical, literary and religious in- 

Complete and accurate de- #4¢] telling about blackboard dem- terest along the “Inland Sea.” With 

lineation of railways. ste] onstration. Madeira as first call, then on to Portu- 

+4 gal, Gibraltar, Spain, the Riviera, 

A comprehensive exposi- esas BINNEY FA 9 appead co. Italy, rege a por. iad ane 

; , : eet en [o4] : +9 ugypt, the party will enjoy an educa- 

tion of recent discoveries. bee relay caren te aty]| | tional treat and an experience of pic- 

rs . ee] 41 E. 42nd Street, New York. ee turesque native life, ancient memorials, 

Nine maps, 66 x 46 or so5e %*l1| and Nature’s enchanting beauty spots. 

46 x 66 reve] #+l|| Despite the fullness of the program 

: : “a #%]/] and the numerous es, there 

Behe s#2]| | will be plenty of leisure for local saun- 

Rand M‘Nally & Compan Bes +t ae Se pet ioe. r gag the case of the “Cam- 

‘ y DORK IOI +7144 eatte]| | eronia Cruise” of last summer, the 

CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO fatatet otetetereten Ati faretery: shore excursions of the “Tuscania 

= Seretetatetetetetyty Stitt tttetetetdl | Cruise” will have the benefit of the 

You are invited to call at Booth 2 iitetytatitatytatatatetae a rare tatetatetatatatetetet facilities offered by the large number 


Educational Exhibit, Cleveland 














of permanent offices of Thos. Cook & 
Son along the route. 








The Pencils 
Your Pupils Use 


—are they blunt-pointed, hampering 
each pupil in his efforts to produce 
the best? Or, are theysharp “‘tools” 
which one delights in using—sharp- 
ened on an Apsco Pencil Sharpener ? 
How do your pupils sharpen their 
pencils? Sharpening with a knife 
is dangerous, for it may slip; un- 
Sanitary, for shavings and graphite 
soil person and floor; and ineffi- 
cient, for only a fair point is obtained. 


Pa ae a ee ae hl 


_— aa a 


Advantages of | ( 
Sharp-Pointed Pencils 
An .Apsco Pencil Sharpener assures: 
Pupils writing representing their true 
ability; no littering of floors or desks; 
and but a moment needed to efficiently, 
safely, produce sharp-pointed pencils. 
Send for Booklet N 
Your copy of Booklet N describing the com- 
plete Apsco Line and containing valuable 
suggestions is ready. Send for it today! 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1307 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


The Apsco Line {s Sold by Leading Stationers 
and School Supply Dealers 


TEEN 
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How My Wife 
Learned to Play 

the Piano in 
9 OD aYsS ff 


A husband’s story of the fulfillment of a UD 
life-long wish—by a new, easy, spare- 
time method which has brought the joy ( 
of music into thousands of silent homes. 


a home of my own there would be music in 

it. No wife for me unless she could play 
some instrument, and play it well. My new 
home must have no dull, bored evenings, no 
monotonous Sunday afternoons. I wanted the 
gaiety, the mental and physical stimulus, the 
whole-hearted, genuine joy of music. No girl 
could capture me without the lure of musical 
skill. 

But one day Beth came along, knowing not 
one note from another, yet with a merry, hum- 
ming tune forever on her lips, and a song in her 
heart for me. And Beth is Mrs. Taylor today. 
A piano graced our new home, but somehow the 
old vow was forgotten, and stayed forgotten 
until Jimmy, Jr., and Beth No. 2 were quite 
some youngsters. 

Then along about the time the novelty of par- 
enthood began to wear off a bit, the old vow 
came back. And one evening I spoke out with a 
suddenness that surprised me, “Beth, I’d give a 
hundred dollars if you could play something—a 
piano, violin, banjo, ukulele—something, any- 
thing.” Beth looked so hurt I was immediately 
ashamed of myself, so I said no more, and the 
matter dropped, as I thought regretfully, for- 
ever. 

About three months later I got home early 
one night, and I heard the old dead piano come 


F ROM boyhood, I vowed that if ever I had 


to life—sounded good, too, first a little jazzy © 


piece, then a sweet plantation melody. “Com- 
pany to supper; I wonder who?” I thought; and 
I crept to the parlor door to see. There at the 
piano was Beth playing, and the two kiddies 
beating time. She saw me, and stopped, “Oh,” 
she cried, “I’m so sorry!” “Believe me, I’m 
not,” I shouted, and I grabbed the whole family 
up in my arms. 

“But, Jim, I wanted to wait and surprise you 
when I could really play. I’m learning fast, 
but it’s only three months since I found out”— 
“Found out what?” I said. Beth began to cry. 
“I know!” Jimmy, Jr. piped up, “Mother found 
out the way to learn music just like I am learn- 
ing to read in school—only lots easier.” 

Well, that little musical party lasted all the 
evening. It was a howling success. When the 
kiddies had gone singing to bed, my wife showed 
,me the marvelous new method by which she had 
learned to play in three months’ spare time. 

Jimmy, Jr. had told the truth; the method was 
so simple and easy that anyone at all from 8 
years up could learn by it. By this method the 
U.S. School of Music, the largest in the world, 
has already trained over three hundred thous- 
and people, teaching the playing of any musical 
instrument almost in the same way a school- 
child learns to read. But very much faster be- 
cause older children and grown people have 
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better trained 
minds, and know 
how to study and 
think. 
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SUCCESS 


taking 





“Since I've been 
your lessons I've made over 
— $200 with my violin. You 
1 lessons surely are fine.’ 
Melvin Freeland, Macopin, 
N. J. 

















“When I started with you 





When first learn- 
ing to read you look 
at every letter sep- 


I knew nothing about the 
Cornet or music, but now I 
can play almost any piece 





arately, and _ spell 





out every word, 











c-a-t, m-a-n. Later 
you do not see the 











letters; you see the 





words as units; 
“cat,” “man.” By 
and by longer words 
become units to 
you, and you find that whole expressions, like 
“up-the-steps,” “on the train,” no longer are 
seen as separate words, but immediately, at one 
instant, without spelling, without thinking 
words, you see each expression in the unit form. 

This skill in seeing in units develops until 
you see and know as units hundreds of long fa- 
miliar phrases; and it is even entirely possible, 
if you wish, to easily increase your reading 
speed four or five times the average, grasping 
paragraph thoughts complete, sensing a whole 
page instantly, recognizing every part, regis- 
tering and remembering all, with your pleasure 
exactly the same as the slower reader. 

The same easy understanding and complete 
enjoyment is similarly a part of the new way. 
The alphabet of music follows the alphabet of 
language. Each note is a letter, and playing is 
practically spelling the notes together correctly. 
The first note on the staff above is F. Whether 
you sing or play, it is always F. The four notes 
shown above are F-A-C-EK, easy to remember 
because they spell ‘‘face.” Certain strings on 
mandolin, certain keys on piano, certain parts 
of all instruments, are these same notes. Once 
you learn them, playing melodies is a matter of 
acting what you see. 

And here is where “familiar phrases’ come 
in—the “big secret.” It is so simple you prob- 
ably have already guessed it. The “familiar 
phrases” of music are its harmonies. Just as 
you instantly recognize the countless phrases 
of speech, so the relatively few of music are 
quickly a habit with you. You play almost be- 
fore you realize it—and every step is real fun, 
fascinating, simple, interesting, almost too 
good to be true. 

Remember, neither my wife nor most of the 
300,000 other musicians trained by this method 
knew anything about music. Beth mastered the 
piano; she could just as easily have mastered 
anything else. Jimmy, Jr., is now taking up 
violin, and my daughter is learning singing. 
Right at home, no costly teacher, no classes at 
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of music.’’-Kasson Swan, 
Denmark, Col. Co., Nova 
Scotia. 

“IT want to extend the 
heartiest approval of your 
Piano Course. It has done 
more for me than years of 
other lessons.""—-Moxie N 
Lewis, 319 Jefferson, Neosho, 
Mo. 


WHICH INSTRUMENT 
do you want to learn how to 
play the new, quick way? 
Courses for beginners or 
advanced pupils. 


inconvenient hours, 


no useless study Piano Mandolin 
; a Organ Drums and 
and practice. No Violin Traps 
a ata Banjo Harmony and 
numbers, no tr icks, Clarinet Composition 
no makeshifts. But Flute Sight Singing 
eh Harp Ukulele 
instead a sound mu- Cornet Piccolo 
tas — : Cello Trombone 
sical education ll acne 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control} 


learning by notes. 
The intricacies of 
music reduced to a 
most amazing sim- 
plicity able to develop the inborn talent which 
is a part of every person on this earth. 

When I told Beth I was writing this out to put 
in a magazine, she told me to be sure and say 
that the school will gladly send a free book ex- 
plaining everything, called “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” and that right now there is a 
special short-time Reduced Price Offer being 
made to music lovers. The book is free, asking 
for it obligates you not at all—but you should 
send for it right away before all copies may be 
gone. JAMES W. TAYLOR. 











Mr. Taylor is enthusiastic. He has a right to be. 
Yet when you read the facts in our book you will ap- 
preciate that his opinion is conservative. You, too, 
can learn your favorite instrument or to sing. 

Mail the coupon below to the U. S. School of 
Music, 63 Brunswick Building, New York City. Or 
send a postcard. But act at once. Do not delay. 


Please write name and address plainly so that there will be 
no difficulty in booklet reaching you 
U, 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
63 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Please send your free book, ‘“‘Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” 
and particulars of your special offer. I am interested in the 
following course: 








ee ecsteanubsiieanstdinasecnsinananetenmneseisansnatabisnntsnidtsieniannditineinanicenaneseininen 
(Name of Instrument or Course) 
I sc «ici nsntssssiccctiinienintanseannastsiiicneieinaininnmaiieainnieinniiatnsianien 
(Please write plainly) 
DEE icndctnstasnnitnicicinedininiesennnesanennnamneiainisieaaen : 
GER scpcsiccnecscktindossidcaduinantenesdendanmn dadiiieaaaditea OUD cctiiinninsinnmes” tema 
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Inattention 





Tardiness 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


with the newest school 
planus of Project-Problem, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
celerated Classroom 
Work, etc. 

Don’t be without this 


Ilow would you control 
TInattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 
boruness, Bad Temper, 
Crying, Practical Joking, 


Whispering, and other book, It means success 
won ne AB ry mon rr” in the all-important part 
“hoo ) {ficiency ¢ a * " aiiitenh. 
The Free Introductory of pote Tite eae 
Course points the way to Ene oe! 4 ;, 
a solution of all prob- Surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career, The meth- the other vital essential 


ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 23, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 23, Pieasant Hill, Ohio 
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INTRODUCTORY - 
COURSE. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
DIGCIPLINE 




















study. 


forced by the 





and thoroughness, 


your favorite 


erewski. 





specialist. 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 


perience of some of the greatest Master Musi- 
cians of both America and Europe—lessons that 
are no less than marvelous in their simplicity 
leading you from the first [Violin 
rudiments of music to a complete mastery of 

instrument, 
You are taught and coached every step 
of the way by the individual instruction of a 


an X below. 


Piano— Cornet— DVoice 
places at your disposal the broad teaching ex- [JCourse for [JAmateur {jPublic 
Students [jProfessional School 
CJNormal { JMandolin Music 
Course for(_JGuitar {[Harmony 
Teachers [/Banjo—5-String(/Choral 


(jOrgan 
Endorsed by Pad- Name...... 


Street No. . 


You Music 


You can take music lessons under Amer- 
ica’s Master Teachers in the privacy and 
quiet of your own home at small cost. You 
can learn to play any branch of music in 
a short time with the same ease and suc- 
cess as though you came to Chicago to 
You can thus satisfy your musical 
ambitions whether for pleasure, 
plishment, or professional success. 

The ideal of a genuine conservatory of 
music for home study based upon lessons 
containing the cream of the life’s teach- 
ing experience of master musicians rein- 
individual 
specialists is now attained. 


Low Coste-eEasy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able 
to get the very highest grade music lessons from 
the best teachers in the profession right in the 
privacy of your home at a surprisingly low cost. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Depi. 751, Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 


Please send me free catalog and full infor- 
mation regarding course I have marked with 


Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me_at once Prof, 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline, a 
DRO -Ascabsec.bae hee aRSRS 49S) 
AGGrese 2. ccc cccsessvccscvere 
Leta Master Teach 


accom. 


instruction of 


Conducting 


Age.... 























deal Duplicators 












in use by teachers. 100) 
copies from one hand- 
made original, Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- | 
OATOR COMPANY 








15 cents 
$1.25 per 





, 150 No. Wells St., Chicago | | Jem Products Corporation, 612 S. Canal Street. 


See How It Works 


Pere isa blessing to every teacher. No 
more sticky 
when pasting---no muss---no 
this new Tip-Tap-Top bottle upside down 
and tapit where the Mucilage is wanted 
---one drop with every 
Spreader on bottle. 

andincondition, Filled with finest Mucil- 
glue. Useitinplace of Mucilage, Paste 
or Glue--It’s better and more economical. 


fingers and untidy muss 


fuss. Turn 
‘Always air-tight 


er bottle with this adv’t or 


Soon postpaid. 


Educational Notes 


R. H. Wilson, for twelve years (three 
terms) State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Oklahoma, has retired 
and is succeeded by M. A. Nash, who 
for nearly three years has served as 
secretary of the Oklahoma Education 
Association. 


At the last annual meeting of the 
Athletic Research Society, Daniel 
Chase, chief of the New York State 
Bureau of Physical Education and a 
frequent contributor to the NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR, was chosen president for 
the ensuing year. 


The Congressional Library now ex- 
ceeds three million volumes and is 
growing at the rate of a hundred thou- 
sand volumes a year, according to the 
report of the librarian recently sub- 
mitted to Congress, This enormous 
number of volumes, which fills many 
miles of shelves, is supplemented by 
millions of manuscripts, maps, photo- 
graphs, and pieces of music. 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals whose first Yearbook 
was one of the significant educational 
achievements of 1922 has entered its 
quarterly Bulletin as second-class mail 
matter. The July number will be the 
annual Yearbook, which this year is 
under the editorship of John L. Brack- 
en, principal of the U. S. Grant School, 
Duluth, Minn. This Yearbook will deal 
with the elementary school curriculum 
and its development in the light of the 
testing movement. 


Carroll G. Pearse, for eight years 
principal of the Milwaukee Normal 
School,.has resigned, giving as his rea- 
sons the failure of the state educational 
budget to provide funds for continu- 
ing the collegiate and fine arts courses 
at the school and the inability of the 
school to obtain appropriations for ex- 
panding their buildings. Mr. Pearse 
was superintendent of the Milwaukee 
public schools for ten years before be- 
coming president of the Milwaukee 
Normal. He served one term as presi- 
dent of the National Education Associ- 
ation. 

Ada Van Stone Harris, widely 
known as an educator throughout the 
country, died January 18 in Pittsburgh, 
where since 1912 she had been element- 
ary practice teacher. Previous to that 
time she had served as assistant su- 
perintendent and supervisor of kinder- 
garten and primary grades in Newark, 
N. J., Rochester, N. Y., and Richmond, 
Va. She was identified with the devel- 
opment of progressive methods and did 
much to secure their introduction in 
the systems with which she was con- 
nected. Miss Harris was author and 
editor of a number of texts for use in 
schools. 

Ten years’ progress in public pro- 
vision for the care of children is sum- 
marized by Grace Abbott, chief of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, in the tenth 
annual report of the chief to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Since 1912, when the 
Children’s Bureau was established, the 
number of states having special divi- 
sions dealing with child health has in- 
creased from 1 to 46; the number pro- 


viding mothers’ pensions has increased | 


from 2 to 40; more than half the states 
have created commissions to make com- 
prehensive inquiries with a view to 
bringing their child welfare legislation 
and administration up to standard, and 
a similar number have organized state 
bureaus or divisions dealing especially 
with dependent and delinquent children. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University, in an 
address at a recent meeting of Con- 
gregationalists in Boston, declared 
that the public schools are desperately 
in need of religious teaching. Among 
other things, he said: “The failure of 
our public schools to turn out good cit- 
izens and good voters is conspicuous. 
We shall have to look it squarely in the 
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“GLUEY” teaches the 
value of using good tools- 


No wasted time to mix with water, 
or allow for drying. Gluey stays 
creamy and smooth. It sticks 
tight —taking instant purchase. 


Pure white, sweetly scented, 
Gluey inspires neatness and in- 
stills pride in doing work well. 


Send TODAY for Special Quotation on Your 
Requirements, and a Trial Tube of Gluey. 


The Commercial Paste Co., 
COLUMBUS Dept. 101 OHIO 


“STICKS LIKE A BROTHER” 


THINK PROBLEMS 


NOW is the time you need them. They give the pupil 
individual drill. They makehimthink. At the same 
time they simplify preparation by the teacher. 48 
cards— all different. 5 problems on a card, Also 
answer card. They give the needed drill suited to in- 
termediate grades. You can not afford to be without a 
set at the reduced price. Price per set $.75. 


ETHAL.LUCKEN - PORTLAND, N. D. 


$1800 for a Story e 
ECENTLY an American writer was 
single short story. “By learni to tell hoe ae 
dreams this woman has found ber way to fame and 
fone. aoe can learn to write, too. A new practical course of 
eee al Fogle aig ou the ce f pa in your own home 
Writ the ate Jack London, e payphapenniagtl 
te Today for new booklet **How To Write.’? 
Special offer now being madee Write Togeee Mens eee 
HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Story 
Oept. 1603 Ft. Wayne, indiana 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postalservice, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 















































NOT A PILE 
ee 


Stop Forgetting ate 





Make Your Mind an index wade 
from which you select facts, 

‘ures, names, faces. a 
velop concentration, s Am 
control; overcome bashfu 
ness, forgetfulness. wi 
today for FREE memory 
Pate neon test and illus- 
mente” 

ber.” 
PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Dept. 791 Evanston, ttl. 
































You can vead music like this quickly 
IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced i ayers. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of stammoring, Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
y outlined in an accurate, dependable, 
while book--‘‘HOW TU STOP STAMMERING.’ 
nspired thousands. 


It has insp . Free copy today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [18th year.¥ 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution managers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making’”’, FREE. 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 


























degree. 





100%--INVESTMENT--100% | | 
A Home-Study course leading toa High School | i 
Diploma: Bachelor of Pedagogy, or other | 

th ree, | 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C.. 







ear. Catalogue 
Loss of 





prospectus. 








ByronW.King’s School of Oratory 

Courses for Teachers, ELOCUTION 

AND SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and 

Chautauqua Work. 
oice positively cured. 

School o1 Speech Arts in America. Send for 


Ss h defects, 
— La ost 


ittsburgh. Pa., Mt. Oliver 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Qutlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 











JOHN HH. ARNOLD.  Gedar Falls, lowa 





time to enroll. For special rates, a 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 
Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. - 
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' “| “ArtistA Water Colors Ff: 
fd For Refined Drawing in ff 
a High School 

e ae Art teachers rightly plead 

7 as for truth in the drawing of 


natural forms Such repre- 
sentation deepens the 
power of observation, pro- 
motes accuracy, and forms 
the right basis for creative 
work later on. 


“ARTISTA” enables the students 
to blend colors properly; to 
match hues accurately ; to depict 
refined details faithfully. 


SRA ERIHE 


There are features about 
“ARTISTA” which will interest 
art teachers and _ supervisors 
who write us. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


cMakers of 
GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
“ArtistA” WATER COLORS 


41 East 42nd Street, New York. 
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Domestic Science 


: For Grammar Grades and 

Z Junior High Schools 

: Adopted for six States— 

" Indiana, New Mexico, Florida, West 
_ Virginia, North and South Carolina. 


: ELEMENTARY 

: HOME ECONOMICS 
2 By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 

- Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 
=and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 
and the Care of the House. ' 

3 More than a hundred illustrations. 

_ Published in 1921, Mailing price $1.40 
-LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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POSTER PATTERN AND 
SAND TABLE WORK 


for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
: by Johanna Holm 

This set complete includes 18 
poster patterns and a 42 page in- 
struction book. Send for descrip- 
tion and prices from the publishers. 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 













































Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 
















Ask your dealer to show them 

Sold ¢ ” Ei. 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Juncti Philadelph 
























Stories, Poems, Plays,ete. are wanted for pub- 


e 
Writers=""" Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


face. First teach children their duty 
to parents, brothers and sisters. Chil- 
dren. in the public schools are getting 
nothing of it at this moment. Many of 
them are getting nothing of it at home. 
Teach the meaning of loving their 
neighbors. Beyond that is the motive 
of putting into children’s hearts the 
love of God.” 


High school secret societies are now 
forbidden. in eighteen states. 


The National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations is 
organized in thirty-eight states and 
has a membership of nearly 300,000. 


_Over 2000 toys, made by boys and 
girls in the workrooms of New York 
City public schools, were distributed 
during the last Christmas season to 
children in hospitals and nurseries. 


_In recognition of the heroism she 
displayed at the Arverne, Long Island, 
fire last summer, Oressa Anderson, a 
fifteen-year-old Girl Scout has been 
awarded the gold medal of the Safety 
Institute of America. 


As a result of a poll of sixth grade 
pupils in St. Louis it was found that 
of the 5,376 children questioned, 40 per 
cent had never seen a sheep, 17 per 
cent had never looked at a pig, and 
12 per cent had never seen a cow. This 
investigation was made following the 
suggestion that a cow and a pig be 
placed in the municipal zoo, as many 
of the city’s children had never seen 
either. 


An essay on “How Good Roads Are 
Developing My Community” has won 
for Karl G. Pearson of Washington, D. 
C., the annual High School Firestone 
Scholarship which entitles him to a 
four-year university course. The con- 
test in which young Pearson, with some 
250,000 other pupils, competed, was 
conducted by the Highway Education 
Board. Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, George Horace Lorimer of the 
Saturday Evening Post, and President 
Hibben of Princeton University were 
the judges. The winner is seventeen 
years old and attends the Central High 
School in Washington. 


The New York legislative committee 
which has been conducting an investi- 
gation as to teachers’ salaries, school 
facilities and appropriations for edu- 
cational purposes, made its report dur- 
ing January. In this it took the posi- 
tion that “Existing conditions do not 
warrart a reduction of salaries now 
paid under the present law. The ef- 
fective maintenance of our _ public 
school system requires a continuance 
of existing schedules. The teaching 
profession has become attractive and 
there is an apvarent increased ten- 
dency on the part of young men and 
women to enter the public school ser- 
vice. Our conclusion is that the pres- 
ent teachers’ salary law should remain 
as it is.” 


100,000 public school children were 
given honor attendance certificates last 
year by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction in recognition of 
their being neither absent from nor 
tardy at school during the entire year. 
The certificates are signed by the State 
Superintendent, Thomas E. Finegan, 
bear the seal of the Department of 
Public Instruction and represent the 
State’s reward to the children for their 
faithfulness and devotion to school 
duties during the year 1921-22. The 
real significance of this achievement 
can be comprehended only when it is 
realized that an army of children 
practiced for an entire year the vir- 
tues of regularity, punctuality, rever- 
ence for and obedience to the law—and 
best of all—showed substantial appre- 
ciation for the educational heritage the 
State is providing for them. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily, Postal 
299 size, printing surface, 4)4x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x12!4, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Also sent 
C.0. D. Larger sizes. Send for Cir- 
cular, Sample o ork, and Special 








S PREPAID BY US. 





ORer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARG 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


TEACHERS 


Get $1140 to $3000 a Year 


Become a U. S. Government Railway Mail Clerk, 
City Carrier, Clerk at Washington, D. C. 
or Income Tax Auditor. 


STEADY POSITIONS 


Strikes, poor business conditions, 
Railway Mail Clerks get 


These are steady positions. 
lockouts or politics will not affect them. 








their pay for twelve full months every year. There is no such 


thing as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service. 
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MAIL CLERKS 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 
These Railway Mail Clerks will get $1600 the first year, being 


paid on the first and fifteenth of each month. ($66.67 each pay 
day.) Their pay will be increased $100 a year until they are get- 
ting $2300 a year. ($95.84 each pay day.) 


PAID VACATION 


Railway Mail Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a 
yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days). * Also—they 
usually work a week and have a week off duty or in the same pro- 
portion. During this off duty and vacation, their pay continues 
just as though they were working. When they grow old, they, 
like all government employees, are retired with a pension. 


COMPARE 


Compare these conditions which obtain in U. S. Government posi- 
tions with your present or your prospective condition, perhaps 
changing positions frequently, no chance in sight for PERMA- 
NENT employment; frequently out of a position and the year’s 
average salary very low. DO YOU EARN $1600 EVERY YEAR? 
HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE THAT A FEW YEARS FROM 
NOW YOU WILL GET $2300 A YEAR? 


POSITION NOT HARD FOR TEACHERS TO GET 
These U. S. Government positions are not hard to get. Country 
residents and city residents stand equal chance. Because of their 
education and ability, teachers easily stand high and get appoint- 


ment. Experience is unnecessary, and political influence is not 
used. 7 
o 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS at 
Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; and nee 
mail it today—now, at once. We will immedi- INSTITUTE 


Dept. N249 


ately send you a free list of U.S. Government / __ Rochester,N.y. 
positions now obtainable; also free copy 4 any obligation" whatever 
of our copyrighted book, “How to Get 9” , free of change (a) full ae 
a Government Position”; we will also gait, Miestions: (3) ree “cong 

copyrighted book, ‘‘Government Po 


explain to you our proposition of © 
FREE COACHING for these sw 
coming examinations — DO Pad 

IT NOW—This investment 
of two cents for a post- 


sitions and How to Get Them’’; (4) A 
list of U. S. Government Jobs now ol 

tainable; (5) Tell me how to get the po 
sition checked. 


($1600-$2300) 
($1140-$1800) 
. . (§1400-$1800) 
($1400-$1800) 
($1800-$2600) 


....Railway Mail Clerk.... 
...Bookkceper.. , 
....Postoffice Clerk... 
....City Mail Carrier. . 
...- Rural Mall Carrier........++. 


¥ , Clerk_at Washington, D. C $1140-$1800) 
age stamp may P ..tncome Tax Auditor......... ($2040-$3000) 
RMN Se ass ina pennvansbvsicdutennesennauenunen 
tire future & ROBIE 6.6 cindisiccctacceccdcccecccescecseesecccccscccecesocescece 
life. # Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—WRITE PLAINLY—N249 
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Dodson 
Nature 
Pictures 


BALTIMORE 
ORIOLE— 
Size 7x9 in, 

Natural colors. 














Ready! Mr. Dodson’s Personal Selection of 
Spring Bird Pictures for the Class Room! 


NOW school children the country over may know the 

song birds. Mr. Dodson, the President of the Amer- 

ican Audubon Association, from his vast experience has 

selected from his famous MUMFORD bird and nature 
pictures the thirty common song birds of each locality. 

Each picture is 7x9 inches—in beautiful natural col- 

ors. Hang them around your schoolroom this spring. 
Provide space under each picture and let each pupil 

put his or her name below the picture of the birds as 

they see them. There will be many other interesting 

" ways to use these pictures. Order the complete se- 
MN lection of thirty pictures now! Price $1.00. 


x Use Dodson Nature Pictures with The Drawing Master. 


MN frce see JOSEPH H. DODSON 
905 Harrison Avenue 


|| free list of DODSON, 
Kankakee, Illinois 


nearly 1000 

bird and na- 

ture studies avail- SX 
able Birds, ani- . 


|} mals, flowers, trees, 

insects, shells, minerals, ‘ = 
4 : Mr. Dodson is already famous as 

and other allied subjects, 


4 ge? ‘ NN 
1000 Nature studies in chart form— ™ 













JOSEPH HH. 


905 Harrison Ave. 
Kankakee, Illinois. 
Please send me 
Mr, Dodson’s espe- 
cially selected collec- 
Y tion of thirty common 

sony birds of my local- 


“ate : JZ, 
Prices vary from three to the original Bird House Man. y ity for which I am in 
| ten cents each, ‘ MY, closing $1.00, 
, » \ 4, 
Dodson Nature Charts are de YY Y YA 
|] signed for classroom work, Nearly NS VV ec as ER On 
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Model BC Balopticon 
with 600-watt Mazda Lamp 


TRENGTH of light controls 
projection distance. The 
600-watt Mazda lamp is the most 
powerful illuminant that can be 
connected with the regular incan- 
descent lamp socket. This makes 
Model BC the ideal lantern for 
class rooms and small auditoriums 
where only the regular lighting 
circuit is available. 





The high-grade lens, double condensing system and 600-watt Mazda lamp, make 
this a very efficient machine. 
The BC is for slides only—other models are made for both slides and opaque subjects. 


Model BC Balopticon sells for $72.00. Ask your dealer about it, or write for booklet. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
547 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago San Francisco 


Washington London 














New York 
CLAY Mi operates 


THE SALEM CHINA CO., SALEM, OHIO 


SONG WRITERS 





Have you poems? I have “‘real’’ proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Accident Prevention 


Each year 76,000 people are killed in 
the United States by accident, of whom 
twenty-five per cent or nineteen thou- 
sand are children under fifteen years 
of age. For every death there are 
twenty-six serious injuries — nearly 
two million people hurt and maimed 
and crippled. It is not a pleasant pic- 
ture and it is a shameful one when we 
realize that this waste of life and limb 
is wholly unnecessary. The reason for 
this appalling loss is largely psycholog- 
ical, for we as a nation have not learn- 
ed to think in terms of conservation as 
applied to human life. The secret of 
preventing accidents lies in teaching 
the children of the country to form 
habits in accordance with the ordinary 
laws of safety and common sense. 
With this in view the Education Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council has 
been working since 1919 toward the de- 
velopment of education in accident pre- 
vention in the public and parochial 
schools of the country. The plan of 
making safety instruction an integral 
part of all regular curriculum subjects 
was worked out and its practicability 
demonstrated by Dr. E. George Payne 
of New York University, at that time 
Principal of the Harris Teachers’ Col- 
lege in St. Louis. Other cities felt the 
need and developed similar work along 
the lines followed by St. Louis, and 
achieved remarkable results in the re- 
duction of the death rate of school 
children. 

Briefly the plan is this. The various 
phases of safety in the home, in the 
school, at play and on the streets are 
used as themes for study and discus- 
sion in each of the conventional school 
subjects. For example, English class 
work offers an unlimited field for work 
in accident prevention through read- 
ing, composition, speeches, debates, etc. 
Drawing has an equally extensive 
scope for safety teaching through pos- 
ters, construction, sand-table models, 
scrapbooks, bulletin boards, ete., and 
an arithmetic class can use accident 
statistics for their city, state or coun- 
try as a basis for graphs and problems, 
learning meanwhile the value of keep- 
ing accurate public record of accidents 
so that the extent of the accident situ- 
ation may be known. Civics can in- 
clude the study of municipal and gov- 
ernmental agencies for the protection 
of citizens, such as the Police, Fire and 
Health Departments. Safety may be 
emphasized in geography through the 
study of U. S. Coast Service, the fight- 
ing of forest fires and protection from 
floods. Science may deal with poisons 
and antidotes. This scheme involves 
no extra study periods and instead of 
being a drag on the teacher it makes 
her work easier because the accident 
theme stimulates the children’s inter- 
est by relating their school work: to 
their everyday experience. 





Looking forward to the close of 
school and preparations for school 
commencement exercises, teachers and 
pupils will be interested to see two 
pamphlets which may be had for the 
asking from the Harter School Supply 
Co., 634-686 Huron Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. One is called “The Graduates’ 
Guide.” It calls attention to various 
manuals, orations, essays, and enter- 
tainment features suitable for use at 
commencement time. The other pam- 
phlet contains a list of appropriate 
class mottoes. 
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“Keeping Wellis More Vital Than Getting Well” 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
HEALTH SERIES 


Will Show the Children How. 


BROADHURST—AIl Through the Day 
* the Mother Goose Way - - 75c 
For Second Grades 
Presents in a unique manner adapted to 
young children the most important prin- 
ciples of healthful living. Beautifully 
illustrated and artistically decorated. 


JONES—Keep Well Stories for Little 

Folks - - - - - 68c 
For Third and Fourth Grades 

Considered the best method for teaching 
children the most important truths of 
hygienic living and sanitation. Used ex- 
tensively with excellent results as basic 
text in Hygiene and Physiology and as 
supplementary reader. 


HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hy- 
giene and Health 
(Brand-new series of three books for 
grades IV to VIII inclusive) 
Primer—The Most Wonderful House in 
the World—A Basic Text on the Me- 
chanics and Hygiene of the Body. .80c 
Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in 
Home Hygiene .........seeseeees 88c 
Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study in 
Vocational and Community Hygiene 
Every chapter ends with Things to Do, 
Things to Remember, and Things to 
TRG ARGUE oi ivvecsicecescsscce $1.12 
BROADHURST—Home and Commtn- 
ity Hygiene - - - $2.50 
(For High School, Home Economic 
Classes and the individual) 
A text book of personal and public health 
presenting a veritable mine of informa- 
tion. Fills a long-felt need. 
Liberal Terms of Introduction 
Write for Information 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Sq., 2126 Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 





























Individual Name Pencils 
FOR PERSONAL USE FOR GIFTS 
ee { Birthdays 
=~) Holidays 
Naty Greetings 
: Favors, 
ene. L| SChools — Colleges 
——— Offices 
DISTINCTIVE — UNIQUE — PLEASING 
PERSONAL — INEXPENSIVE 
Name Stamped on Very High Grade Pencils. 
Box of Three 35c. Box of Six 50c. Box of Twelve 75c. 
SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES TO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


The Ohio Pencil Co., 132 E.Mound St. Columbus, Ohio 















‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 
The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Products 
» A 
Upon receipt I request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


















OUR FREE SERVICE ‘™ teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 
copies of our manual, OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 


ment of the small fee of ten dollars. 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the, cutive United States, 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to enduring hapheine, 


which becomes a big asset in school, 


social life. 

PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as plain as 
2 print. Thus, it conserves the time of the writer 

and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 


conserving health and vision 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more 


: : : : i Follow 
immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 


and more the attention of modern educators, 


in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 





Pittock Bullding, Portland, Ore. 














Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 









We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 1200 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 























Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
/ send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 89c tube of Kondon’s. 





Clip this ad. Mail it at once 

with the 20 or more names and 

addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Wwe Ft 


Thomas A, Edison 


Burroughs 


Thomas A. Edison, John Burroughs, Henry 

Ford and Luther Burbank have found their 
greatest enjoyment in their understanding and ap- 
preciation of Nature. For them the fields and 
forests held a host of friends—the birds, the but- 
terflies, the flowers, the trees—each with its own 
individuality, its personal charm. 

Nature abounds with magic. For those who 
know its language, a wonderful story is told by the 
simplest roadside flower. The real enchantment 
of the out-of-doors is lost to those who do not know 
the secrets of nature, who miss its deepest meanings. 

How can the raven be distinguished from the crow? 
What bird walks on the water? What plant gives a 
lost traveler his bearings? The answers to these and 
thousands of other interesting questions are found in 
the Little Nature Library—the beautiful four-volume 
set that brings to you the whole wonder world of Na- 
ture’s secrets. 


S™ famous men as Theodore Roosevelt, 
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Luther Burbank Henry Ford 


They Found 


Send for Free Examination 


In this, the most popular series of Nature books ever 
published, the story of the Birds, the Trees, the Butter- 
flies and the Wild Flowers is fascinatingly told by rec- 
ognized authorities, profusely illustrated with 144 beauti- 
ful full-page color plates and many black-and-white pic- 
tures. 465 different subjects are covered, 1200 pages in all. 

You are invited to examine the Little Nature Library 
without cost or obligation. The coupon below brings 
the books to you for 5 days’ examination. Note the 
wealth of interesting information, written by such au- 
thorities as Neltje Blanchan; examine the lifelike illus- 
trations in full, natural colors, obtained from the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies and painted by 
such famous artists as Bruce Horsfall. 

If you decide to keep the books, pay only the special 
low price on the convenient terms mentioned in the 
coupon. But take advantage of this Free Examination 
offer NOW, before it is withdrawn. Send no money— 
just the coupon. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. L-103 Garden City, New York 


THE LITTLE NATURE LIBRARY 


—~tiksiialanabinionne 
y LITTLE + 
ATURE LIBRARY 
te mena 


UTTERFLIES 





covers. 





Four beautiful books bound in dark green silk cloth. 
Cover decorations in gold and color illustrations on the 
Profusely illustrated with 144 full color plates, 
48 black and white pictures. 
All the secrets of the Birds, Trees, Butterflies, Wild 
Flowers so interestingly explained that every member of 
your family will enjoy reading these wonderful books. 


Mail this 
Coupon 
without 
any 


465 subjects; 1200 pages. nae 














Their Happiest Hours 
among their friends of forest and field 


Theodore 
Roosevelt 


The Cardinal Bird, 
with his gorgeous 
coloring, isonly one 
of the host of fasci- 
nating new friends 
you will find among 
the birds, the but- 
terflies, the trees, 
and the flowers. 


You may send me the 

Little Nature Library in 

four beautiful volumes for 

Free Examination. I will 

either return the books at your 

expense in 5 days or send you 

$1.50 and then $2.00 a month for 

three months. This coupon places 
me under no cost or obligation. 


By sending cash with order you can secure this set for only $7,00 
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During Your Vacation 


Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 
profitable and enjoyable. The change and recreation to which all teachers are en- 
fitied at the close of school need not be sacrificed by those who wish to continue 
their education and improve their opportunities, 


Cool 
For Study 


Wooded 


Lake Shore N a U a 


SUMMER SESSION 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
and many other forms of wholesome recreation right on the campus on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. Courses are offered in 


Graduate School School of Commerce School of Journalism School of Music 
College of Liberal Arts School of Education Law School School of Speech 


The following interesting courses are among There are also courses in the teaching of vari- 
those offered in the School of Education: ous subjects, such as Economics, English, History, 
. Mathematics, Music, Speech, etc. 

Curriculum of the Elementary School, School Write for “EDUCATION Plus RECREA 
Administration, Educational Supervision, High TION,” containing complete poe won oy of the 
School Administration, Principles of Secondary courses offered in the Summer Session and in- 
Education the High School Curriculum, Methods ‘cluding views of Northwestern’s beautiful lake 
of Teaching in High School, Educational Measure- shore campus, dormitories, etc. For convenience, 
use coupon below. 


ments 











Address WaLTER DILt Scott, President ttt 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY | 5,,°23"%or 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





401 University Hall 








vin 
courses offered and other advantages of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION. 


Name 








eager eenmmenn pina iqeoerenenente te RS ear OM 


Please send me a copy of the booklet illus- 
BOOKLET REQUEST trated here, givi Fall information as to 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS---July 1 to August 9, 1923 J, 
Why not become more efficient individuals, add to your use- 


TEACHERS! 
fulness as teachers and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES. 


| 
| 
| 
| OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL 
| EDUCATION — GYMNASTICS AND DANCING— ARE ACCEPTED 
| BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR PROMOTION CREDIT. 
| §CHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC 
|, INSTRUCTION AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
| Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Dancing Courses with MADE- 
LINE BURTNER HAZLITT, Assistant Chalif Normal School of Dancing. 

New Dormitory—new Gymnasium. 

SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and AUGUST for girls 
| of nine years of age and upward. 

For catalogs address the REGISTRAR. Established 1903. 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


| 
| Box N.L 














VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1873 and maintained half a century by Henry B. Brown and Oliver P. Kinsey 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 29, 1923, and will continue twelve 
weeks, An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at 
a most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate 

and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, 
Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, 
Commissoned High School and Elementary School 
Fully accredited as a standard Normal School by the State of Indiana for training teachers. 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. 
Expenses are the lowest. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition and other fees, $31.50 for the term of 

twelve weeks. Board $42.00 or $54.00 for the term. Rooms $12.00 to $25.00 for the term. Board, Room 
and Tuition for 12 weeks need not exceed $95.00. 
Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, eto., will be mailed free. Address 
HORACE M. EVANS, M. D., PRESIDENT, ° VALPARAISO, INDIANA 




















Promoting Honesty 
By William Byron Forbush, Litt.D. 
Managing Director, National Honesty Bureau 


No holidays are more enjoyable in 
school than Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays. They brighten the short, 
dark days of mid-winter. They [~ 
occasion for decorations of log cabins 
and hatchets. They offer opportunity 
for patriotic displays and teachings. 
And yet—and yet— 

If there were something a little more 
aor more near, more practical in it 
all! 

Let us keep on doing these things, 
but is there not one more, one fresh 
thing, that we need not leave undone? 

What personally do Lincoln and 
Washington mean to the average 
school child? Is it not this, that Wash- 
ington was an honest boy, that Lincoln 
was a man of such integrity that he 
was known as “Honest Abe”? How 
about emphasizing old-fashioned Hon- 
esty now? 

Doesn’t the world need it? We make 
a lot of thrift in schools, and a lot of 
domestic science, the handmaid of 
thrift, because these are such “practi- 
cal” subjects. But wouldn’t it be prac- 
tical, in a land where the annual losses 
through theft are over a third of a 
billion dollars, to say or do something 
that might help save this incredible 
leakage? In a time when the age of 
criminals is growing steadily lower and 
the corruption of boyhood by “the 
crime trust” is a menacing peril, isn’t 
there room and place in the schools for 
vigorous counter-education? 

The writer has recently been seeing 
some interesting experiments. In one 
school he saw the superintendent, as an 
English exercise, ask six questions out 
of real life about what would be honest 
practice in a given situation. He gave 
the pupils ten minutes to answer. He 
was enthusiastic about the results. 
“The pupils are thinking morally 
straight—give them the chance,” was 
his testimony. In another instance he 
saw a teacher correlate an Honesty 
lesson with the commercial arithmetic, 
in another with the history, in a third 
with the spelling. In Montclair, N. J., 
a teacher of bookkeeping was telling 
his pupils how he had just been obliged 
to refuse to help a recent graduate to 
secure a bond as an employee, because 
of his dishonest record in school. An- 
other teacher is helping her pupils 
compose and produce a play founded 
upon a biography of honor. 

Not long since an eminent American 
business man, Mr. William B. Joyce, 
Chairman of the National Surety Com- 
pany, became so impressed with the 
necessity of crime-prevention that he 
instituted an Honesty Bureau, to help 
teachers revive the Eighth Command- 
ment. A book of methods and stories, 
entitled “The Honesty Book,’ has been 
prepared and published by the Bureau, 
and a copy will be sent free to every 
teacher who will promise to use it. It 
will be useful all the year. Address 
The National Honesty Bureau, 115 
Broadway, New York. 


Earn before you spend. 


March 1923 


20 Teachers are Wanted 


To Travel This Summer 


_ An old established firm has 20 posi- 
tions for women teachers for summer 
work along lines of education and 
travel. These positions may be made 
permanent if desired. Salary is paid 
from start. Positions afford at least 
$200 monthly. Applicants must be 
over 28 years of age. No experience 
necessary. 

One teacher writes: “I am very 
happy to report seventy-eight orders 
taken by me in the month of July. 
My earnings on this business are over 
eleven hundred dollars—far more than 
I ever dreamed of making in one 
month.... I have found the work in- 
tensely interesting and pleasant.” — 

Another teacher writes: “Up to date—20th of 
October—I have taken forty orders in all. Have 
won the bonus!! I expect to have fifty for you 
ty November Ist. Have just received check. 
Thank you.” 

A third teacher writes: “I cannot express my 
joy at having earned $196.00 in commissions 
with only ten days actual work.... It is a 
vertible gold mine and with me ‘A dream come 
true’.... he world is in tune for this work, 
and wants it right now.” 

(Names and addresses of these teachers will 
be sent immediately upon request.) 

Write for full particulars and give brief 
description of your qualifications. Address 
; L. R. Douglas, Dept. F, 58 E. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 











Supplementary Booklets | 
Revised Edition 
ILL save the time you now 
, spend in gathering and copy- 
ing supplementary material. 
Arithmetic booklets all grades from 
2nd to 8th inclusive, with answers. 


Language booklets 5th and 6th 
grades. 96 page Grammar exercise 
booklet, 

Send for sample of booklets for 
your grade, or 


Complete Set $1.00 
THE BRITTON PRINTING CO., 


Publishers 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio. 

















- TEACHERS! - 


Write for Free Book! 


Gives full facts regarding Photography 
—the fascinating and highly paid profession. 
Wonderful field for teachers desiring bigger income. 
Weteach you ina few months. This is the largest 
and best college ofits kind in the world. - Established 
30 years. Tuition and living expenseslow. We 
assist you t i 
cua tenams. Fingioals of siliiod wun om 
earning big o- Get the facts. Be sure to write for 
interesting book. 


LE GRAND A. FLACK, President 
Illinois College of Photography, 
Box 233, Effingham, IIl. 














cur to ENLARGED VOCABULARY 


An intensely interesting, easy and practical method 

that teaches you-how to acquire and 

VALUABLE memorize a wide range of words. 

Immeasurably valuable to you in your 

TEACHERS: school work. Turns dull study hours 

into jolly play. Write for free cir- 

cular—better still, send $1.00 for complete Method. 
Money back if not satisfied. . 

Fred’k M. Etheridge, Upham’s Corner, Boston 25, Mass. 
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Practical courses for Kindergarten and Primary Grade Teachers. Credit toward diploma. 


Dormitories on College Grounds. 


Public Schools and in the College Demonstration School. 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


mer Students in Chicago. 


Observation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of 


Ideal recreations for Sum- 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 
2944 MICHIGAN SOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
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The Drawing Master Service enables every Every boy and girl may now 
teacher to quickly illustrate her daily help the teacher to make 
lessons with suitable maps and pictures. school work _ interesting. 






Why Is It That, As a Teacher, You Regard Your Black- Experience proves that pupils eagerly compete for the 
board As One of the Most Important privilege of assisting you in making these enlargements. 
Essentials of Equipment? 


First, It enables you to visualize your lessons to your 
pupils. 





OEE COCR OA MEN EM MZ OM UW a COOMA Chl diel A 





The Drawing Master is permanent equipment for school 
use. It pays for itself many times over in more effective 
school work, in saving your time, and in the increased 


Second, ee te ns tnt thee ara AD interest which it creates in every pupil to do better work. 


——— Our plan also provides a number of ways in which The 
Few teachers are artists, yet, with the DRAWING MAS-___ Drawing Master Outfit and Service may be obtained 
TER OUTFIT AND SERVICE, every teacher can easily without any personal investment by the teacher. 
picture her daily lessons on the blackboard. 


SSIS ORCS 





ASS 








The Drawing Master Club, through its Research Depart- 


THE DRAWING MASTER OUTFIT ment, is in position to furnish illustrations on every school 


subject in addition to those always available from text 


SAVES YOUR TIME books, school publications, etc. 


And Makes Your Work Far More Effective —y.., must test the DRAWING MASTER OUTFIT in your 
Any map, portrait, motto, or other picture may be quickly — own schoolroom in order to really appreciate its unlimited 
placed upon the blackboard in correct proportions regard- usefulness. It will be sent you for a FREE THIRTY 
less of one’s ability to draw. DAYS’ TRIAL, provided you send in this coupon at once. 
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The 
Drawing Master 
Club of America 


Incorporated in the United 
States and Canada 


Affiliated with The National 









COUPON NI Mar. 23 


THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, 

National Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :— 

I will be glad to receive your FREE BOOKLET describing the 
Drawing Master Outfit and its Use in the Schoolroom: also 
folder giving various plans by which I may easily acquire it 
without personal expense. 







YOUR PUPILS CAN WIN 


One or More Prizes in the 


$1,000 Poster Contest 


Open to Every School Boy and Girl in the 
United States and Canada 


Read the Announcement of the National Poster Contest 



















You may send me for 30 days’ free trial the Drawing Master 
Outfit. I will be glad to try it on the Blackboard and, if at the 
end of that time it has proven of value to me, I will send you 
the $5.00; otherwise, I will return the outfit complete. 















































on pages 18 and 19 of your February Normal Instructor; 1 Cl Teacher's Name..... PEO eU OCT EOP eS ee Tree eerie reer reer errr rere rere err er 
also the editorial coraments on page 11, February — School Club 

There are prizes for children of every age attending WANGeN se Soe hecaeauaacmunsaes Mailing Address..........sseeeeseee 
one type 4 poe ga Bg oe Master —" though National Building sai ith hes peat tau Wesel ee au el iki tie dai 
not required, will help your pupils immensely. 

: Cleveland, Ohio UUM cab basstnccncctececnenueseade pT eee eT eT er rrr eee ee eccesee 





If you desire further details, write The Drawing Master 
Club of America. 
Start preparations for your Local Contest, immediately. 
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™ WHAT THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CAN GIVE 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





1 Intimate contact with inspiring teachers — class 
sections are small, and the instructors are those 
who know, not only in theory, but from experience. 

2 Practical solutions of classroom problems— 


(a) The project method—its. use and abuse 

a (b) Classification of students by standardized tests 
(c) Class organization to meet individual differences 
(d) Plays and games for education and recreation 


3 Courses in the teaching of all elementary 
school subjects. 


Class observation in demonstration school. 
Clearer understanding of educational objectives. 


6 Educational advantages of the metropolitan 
district of New York. 


un 


= The Summer School opens July 2 and continues for six weeks, 
until August 10. 


It is located on the country-like campus at University Heights, 
less than an hour from the business, shopping, and theatre 
centers of New York. 


, Strangers to New York may be met by appointment at the sta- 
tion by University guides. The University residence bureau 1s 
ready to help incoming students in securing comfortable rooms. 


For further information, write for the complete bulletin 


Address DR. JOHN W. WITHERS, Director of the Summer School 
rn 101 Washington Square East, New York City 
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PICTURES TELL IN GLANCES WHAT VOL- 
UMES OF WORDS FAIL TO CONVEY. 


Ohe 


“Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWOCENT SIZE. 5% x8. For 25 or more. 


SEND 50 CENTS FOR f- a 
25 Art Subjects, Hi We want every reader of this 
Fr 5 s- 
a Journal to have a copy of our 


tory, or 
25 Madonnas, or 





: & oa a 
“CAN’T YOU TALK?"* 
BIRD PICTURES 
IN NATURAL 
COLORS 





Holmes 














Porgy Napa — NEW Three Cents Each for 
Or for 60 pictures, 3x34. 1923 CATALOGUE 15 or more. Size 7 x 9. 
OF 64 PAGES Specimen picture is in- 


RESOMMENDATIONS 


I can most heartily recom- 
mend the Perry Pictures. 
They have become a neces- 
sity in the heme, the school 
and the public library. 

Iam glad to make an ex- 


cluded in The Perry 
1600 miniature illustrations Pictures Catalogue. 
a Two Cent pitture 


a New York Edition picture 


ception to my rule to com- ( 
mend no school material, in 7x9 

favor of the Perry Pictures, ° 

ih ve been greatiy interest- || @ Ten Cent picture on paper sii aiceiiataa 
ed in them from the first, and 9x12 ec! y 


regard them as a very im- rooms with Beautiful 
portant addition to our 
school equipment. They 
should be in every school, not 


a Bird picture in Colors, 7x 9 


only in the larger ¢ ties, but 54 pictures each about 1% x 2, excuse for not having 
in the smallest country dis- printed in the Catalogue choice pictures on the 
a ee ee walls when you can buy 

SEND $2.00 FOR Send 15 Cents incoinor stamps |} really beautiful pictures 
“Can't You Talk?”’ and for this complete Catalogue at $1.00 each for two or 


“Saved” or “Sir Gala- 
had” and “The Mill.” more? 


Pictures. Is there any 























Large Pictures For Framing. 
Artotypes. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Size 22x23 in., including the white margin. 








Send $2.00 for the two shown here or for 
"Song of the Lark” and “The Mill, ’ or “Sir 
Galahad,” or “Baby Stuart,’ or any two. 


The Perry Pictures Co. 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 




















Health Examinations of Pre- 
School Children 


Among a group of three thousand 
children 2 to 7 years of age in Gary, 
Ind., whom physicians of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau examined, less than 
one in twenty was found to be free 
from physical defects. The bureau’s 
report on “Physical Status of Pre- 
school Children, Gary, Ind.,” just is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of Labor 
states that about half the children o 
these ages in the city were given exam- 
inations, and that 60.7 per cent of the 
group were children of foreign-born 
white mothers. The exact proportion 
of children without physical defects 
was 4.8 per cent, or 149 out of 3,125 
examined. 

In addition to the data gathered 
from the examinations of the preschool 
children and an appendix containing 
data on the examinations of almost one 
thousand infants, the report includes a 
detailed description of the methods and 
standards employed in the study, with 
the object of furnishing a reference 
handbook for similar scientific exami- 
nations as well as for popular health 
activities of private or governmental 
agencies. It is sufficiently non-techni- 
cal to be used by any persons interested 
in promotion of child hygiene. 

The most common type of defect 
found among the Gary children was 
that including adenoids and enlarged 
or diseased tonsils. This type occurred 
in 69 per cent of all the cases. The 
throat specialist who aided in the 
study considered that out of 1,626 cases 
showing defective tonsils, removal was 
necessary for nearly two-fifths. Dis- 
eased tonsils showed steady increase 
with each year of age. 

The most ccnspicuous single defect 
was decayed teeth, the percentages in- 
creasing from 21.1 per cent in the 2- 
year-old children to 87.7 in the 6-year- 
olds. The report says that general ig- 
norance was indicated regarding the 
importance of dental attention for the 
first teeth. More than one third of the 
children tested showed defective sight 
and of those needing glasses only 10 
per cent had been aware of the need. 

Measured by the popularly used 
standard of 10 per cent deviation in 
weight for height as the chief evidence 
of undernourishment, malnutrition in 
this group was found to be much less 
than was anticipated. Only 9.7 per 
cent of the children were 10 per cent 
below the average weight for their 
height. Since the care and uniformity 
with which the heights and weights 
were taken insure the reliability of the 
figures, the question is raised whether 
the 10 per cent standard is really ap- 
plicable to children of these ages. 
Postural defects due to lack of muscu- 
lar development, such as round should- 
ers, curved spines, prominent shoulder 
blades, bowlegs, etc., seemed on the 
whole to bear some relation to under- 
weight and this was true also for 
anemia and for bone defects due to 
rickets, but the large proportion of 
other common types of defects among 
children of average weight or above 
suggests the importance of periodic 
physical examination. — 

The findings also suggest that there 
may be no definite relation between 
these other types of defects and under- 
weight, and there is declared to be an 
apparent need for further study of the 
growth of children between 2 and 7 
years of age before any approximate 
standard of deviation from the average 
weight can be made for children at this 
age period. 


Don’t flatter yourselves that friend- 
ship authorizes you to say disagree- 
able things to your intimates. 

—Holmes. 








Lyceum Arts 
Conservatory, Inc. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 18—July 28 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director. 
“Thorough Preparation for a Definite Work.” 


A superior faculty, teaching every 
branch of Music and Dramatic Art. 


Classes of special interest to teachers, 
during summer session. 


Principles of Dramatic Art and their 
proper use, including Story Telling, 
Art of the Monologue and Teaching 
Methods. 

Play production with practical demon- 


Strations on a stage completely equipped 
for actual working conditions. 


Work taken during the summer 


will be credited on _ regular 
courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 


Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our 
own Building, ideally located 1n the 
heart of the North Side Art Center. 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Dept. N.I., 1160 No. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 

















SUMMER QUARTER 


The colleges, the graduate schools and the pro- 
fessional schools offer fully accredited courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science Divinity, Education, 


w, Medicine, Commerce and A 
Social Service Administration . 


The University is within walking distance of 
Lake Michigan and two great parks with Bath- 
ing, Boating, Riding, Golf and Tennis facilities. 
Ist Term—June 18—July 25 
2nd Term— July 26—August 31 


Students may register for either term or both. 
For complete announcement please address 
Faculty Exchange, Box 611, 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


nistration, 











Chicago, Illinois 


Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


June 26—SUMMER SCHOOL—August 3 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


3 Departments — I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
Ul. Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment 
—Central Location— Accredited. 


Courses by Specialists in Primary School Methods, 
Applied Art, Nature Study, Kindergarten Curric- 
ulum, Story Telling, Playground Work, and the 
Project Method. 


Address, Registrar, Box A. 
616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


June 20 SUMMER COURSE July 28 
3 Depts.—KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY—Playground 
Address: Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
Box C, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


SEND FOR CANDY 


to sellforus. Churches, Societies, Sunday Schools, Lodges, Schools 

etc., make liberal profits handling our very popular a-sortments of 
5 cent bars, etc. Send for circular, price list, order blank, and fall 
particulars. Our goods sell quickly. Prompt Express shipments. 














FRED D, LESURE CO., - 14 Broad St., Fitchburg, Mass.. 





with teacher’s name, etc., 





4 cent each. 3 x 9 1-8 inches. 
tm together. Add 3 cents for Insurance, 


The “Dainty” and Beautiful Souvenirs for 1923 


Will be found in our Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks in (20) Sentiments and (7) Beautiful! 
colors for you to choose from. Assorted colors if desired 

1923 {serene Message,’ 

Token of Remembrance’’ and ‘A Little Messenger’’ and many others. 

Price List: Ten or less large size marks with name of School, District, County and Teacher's. 

name, $1.50, each additional one 12 cents each; size 2%x9 inches. 

$1.30 and additional ones 10 cents each; size 1%x9 inches. 


‘‘Best of Wishes True,’’ *‘Mark It Special, ‘‘A 


Ten or less next size marks 


Samples Free, both sizes, if a 2-cent stamp is sent for mailing, including catalogue 
with the colors on, and paper slips of poems which we print upon the ribbons. 
showing attenctively fe pee esters af i 


f 4 “¥ once. P 
3 I the rate 
‘alowed it two or more orders are sent 


Gift is given with every order. 


If too late to send for samples. we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


BROWN & BROWN 


PT. 40 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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GheHARTER 
PANTOGRAPH 


















It’s 

Durable 

Accurate 

& Adjustable 
pape ghee all 


proof. It will not only last a life- 

time, but every little detail is worked 

out to provide absolute accuracy. 
With the Harter Pantograph you are 


_adjustal 






without marring the boar 


You Need the 
Harter Pantograph 


The Harter Pantograph outfit at 
$2.50 includes a ee for the 
teacher to proceed immediately and get the best 
of results. 

Once you use the Harter Pantograph you will come 
to regard iahee much a necessity as the blackboard itselt 

Save your time and make your work easier Send for your 












not confined to one fixed enlargement. It is adjust- 
able. As quick as a wink you can change the adjustment 
of the Harter Pantograph so that it will doudb/e, triple or 
quadruple the size of your subject. Any map or picture up to ten 
inches a can be enlarged to 20, 30 or 40 inches. Because of this 
ble feature the Harter Pantograph can be used on all sizes of blackboards 
The method of attaching the Harter Pantogeaph to the blackboard, 
and removing it again, 1s — itself, On and off in a jiffy 


ALWAYS READY 
FOR USE 





PP seco oe and — which have required so many hours of your hard work to. 
can be put on easily and accurately with the Harter Pantograph 
ina few minutes. Not one bit of artistic ability 1s needed. —Put your small map or 
picture in place, adjust the Pantograph and follow the lines. That’s all there’s 

to it. You get an enlargement of your subject in absolutely correct pro- 
portions twice, three times or four times the size of the original, 


The usefulness of the Harter Pantograph 1s unlimited. It 


does so much work in so little time that tt 1s unques- 


tionably the biggest and most practical helper 

you as a teacher could possibly have in 
your room. 

YOU WILL USE 
IT EVERY 













The 













pencil or pen One can be changed for 
taneously 


making large poster designs or decorations. 






Pantograph 
Can Be Used In Any Position 


The clamp on the Harter ees holds chalk, 
other instan 


The Harter Pantograph can be used in any position 
on a blackboard’ or table top. It is an ideal instrument for 









































The Harter Pantograph will take any 
map or picture up to 10 inches square and 
enlarge it quickly and accurately to 20, 30 os 

inches, 





UP-TO-DATE OUTLINE MAPS 


Just the thing to use with the Harter Pan- 
tograph. New Series. Approved by geo- 
graphic authorities. Any continent, state or 
group of states, 25 for 25cts. 


SONG BOOKS 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Best all ’round song book. A treasury of 
songs for all grades from kindergarten to 
college. Enough of each for every occasion. 
128 pages, 6x9 inches, bound in handsome, 
good wearing covers. 

Per copy ....... 
Per dozen ...... Ebeenes ones sesesteeas wee 


SHINO MITTEN DUSTER 


Made of soft, cotton yarn, chemically treat- 
ed. Slips on either hand like a glove. Dusts, 
cleans and polishes in one operation, Ideal 
duster for the school room. Can be washed 
when filled with dust and made as good as 
new. Price, each, 50 cts. Per doz. $5.50. 


COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


A wide range of colors especially selected 
to meet all school room demands. Suitable 
for construction work, covers, mountings, as 


Cece wees eereeeeeeee 


Uncle Sam’s Favorite Song Book 
The ideal song book for high school, assem- 








well as for pencil, charcoal, crayon and ly and er ee vie son 50.15 
water colors. Sample book sent upon request. = a Per dozen .........., 1.80 


50 Sheet Assortment 
Size 9 x 12, per pkg.......eeeeeeee eee $0.45 


COLORED POSTER PAPER 
Especially adapted for all forms of poster 
work, custom design, commercial design, in- 
terior decoration and all forms of industrial 
art ‘work. A wide range of beautiful colors. 
100 Sheet Assortment 


FLORAL CALENDAR 
TO COLOR 


Twelve calendar sheets 
and top sheet with floral 
designs for each month. 
Printed on water color 
paper, 6x9 inches, in en- 











ss velope. Full directions. 
Size 9x12, per pkg.......--e-e0-- .. -$0.45 No. 506, per set..... $0.20 
Per dozen sets...... 1.75 





Our 1923 Samples of Commencement Invi- 
tations—Announcements are the most beau- 
tiful we have ever shown. If you did not get 
a set, write us. 





One dozen Pencils and Compasses combined. .85 cts. 
Weis Paper Clips, per 1000...........e00000% 40 ets. 

FREE Dennison's Crepe Paper, any color, per box of 
dozen “a aire Tw eace marx gar eessenetss 75 cts. 
Good 14 inch floor brush, each..............$1.00 
A FINS 7 errs One dozen Red or Blue Checking Pencils....65 cts. 
An exact facsimile of the De- One dozen Andrews Erasers........++++++++ 75 cts. 
claration of Independence re- Fine set of Bird Glasses............++: wees $7.50 
produced on vellum parchment. One dozen Kindergarten Scissors...........- $1.00 
A dandy thing to frame for One dozen Assorted Timely Stencils........ 50 cts. 
the schoolroom. One dozen No. 1 Jars Wemco Paste.......... $1.10 


SEND NO MONEY 
Send only your name, address 


carefully pricked. 


* Py rl ed \ 
coloring can be easily done \ L\\ 
as full directions are fur- I{ 


GUMMED STARS 


In Gold, Silver, Red, Green or 
Blue. 100 of color to box. Per 
box, 12cts.; 3 boxes, 30 cts. 


WATER COLOR BOXES 


Devoe’s Box, No. 122—Four colors and 
wood handle brush, per box 30 cts. 

Devoe’s Box, No. 118—Eight colors and 
brush. One of our most popular boxes, Per 


box, 40 cts. 


PRICKED SEWING CARDS 
Our outline pricked sewing cards are made 
with simple and attractive designs, printed 
in light gray ink on extra quality cardboard, 
Set B is one of the most 


popular sets ‘we ever sold. 
is 
= | 


Cards 3% inches square. 
Assorted designs. 100 cards 

BIRDS TO COLOR 

Ten birds are shown in SEN 
characteristic poses. The ™ \e 





in box. 
Set B per box....... $0.45 





nished. 





MW \\y 
Size 6x9 inches, \ 
printed on good grade 
drawing paper. Set of 
ten in envelope, 25 cts. 


ithe 


Kingrisnen 











SPECIAL—MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS— POSTPAID 








PERMOPLAST 
Perfect modelling 


material. Needs no 


water. Always ready for use. Clean and 
antiseptic. Six colors; gray, blue, red, yel- 
low, green, brown. 

Per % Tk Dee GRP CON icc ccccessaes 40 cts. 


JOINTED ‘ANIMALS 
’ Ten animals in sections, to be cut out and 
jointed, making movable toys. Can be col- 
ored. Of real educational value. 
WD OR cae. Sid eiaainaseccdciecdssscd em, 


ADVERTISE YOUR SCHOOL 


Send for a sample copy of our book, ‘The 
Value of a High School Education,” and let 
us tell you about our Educational Publicity 
Department. 


Talk over your Play Ground Requirements 





withus. We areina position to render real 
service. No problem too large, or too small. 
Chicago Giant Pencil Sharpener.............$1.25 
"FRIDGE PEMUONGOIEE 6 vc ccccccénccsvecicccece 80 ets. 
Box of 100 Cloth Gummed Patches.......... 15 ets. FREE 
Pair of Book Supports............+++e++e++.90 cts. 
4 Ib. Assorted Rubber Bands.............-- 45 ets. 
Colored Chalk, 2 sticks each of 7 colors....15 ets. YOUR COPY OF OUR 
Paper Fasteners, medium size, per box of 100.15 cts. 
Ink Tablets, enough for 4 pints of ink....... 30 cts. ’ 
Fine Nickel Plated Call Bell................35 ets. GRADUATES 
One dozen good 40 sheet Tablets............ 40 cts. 


GUIDE 





and name of school, we will send 
fifty of our good rubber-tipped 
lead pencils. Have your pupils 
sell them at 5 cents each and 
send us the money, $2.50. We 
will then send you, FREE, al} 
charges prepaid, the above pre- 
mium, or either of the follow- 


SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY 


No. 1—Boston or Chicago Pencil 
Sharpener—needed in every 
school room. : 

*No. ‘2—School Room Flag, size 
3.x 5 ft. Good bright colors, 
sewed stripes. 








640 Huron Road 








HARTERS’ 


The bargains mentioned here are only a few of the hundreds of items mentioned in our Com- reagan 


ing. plete TEACHERS CATALOG. May we send it to you? FREE to every teacher. 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


THE HOUSE THAT MAKES FRIENDS 
AND KEEPS THEM 


TEACHERS 
CATALOG 


The finest selection of Com- 
mencement Plays and Closing 
Week Entertainments ever put 
into one book. A gold mine of 
ideas and suggestions for the 
schools and rural 
Contains the 
best of everything for the busy 
teacher and perplexed student, 
A post card will bring you a 
copy. 


schools as well. 
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The 
Big Book 
at 
A Small 
Price 


Contains every song 
you wantin easy keys, 
with words. We've 
spent 15 years in im- 
proving the book to 
make it the very best, 
regardless of price. 


Songs for every pur- 
pose and occasion. 
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101 Best Songs 


A wonderful value, this. The biggest little 
song book ever known. Used in schools 
wherever the English language is spoken. 
Helps hundreds of thousands to make music 
a joy in classroom work. 


We want every teacher to have a sample 
copy free. To examine it is to adopt it. Over 
5,000,000 sold proves its wonderful practi- 
cability for school use. 


7 cents each in 100 lots, F.O. B. 


Pri T1CeSe: Ghicago. $1 per dozen, prepaid. 


ss than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 


Write for FREE Samples 
iia Just the Book 


for Children 


1XPyyai Here's a book that will save 
in dots | 


time and patience. It explains 


Le music in such simple terms 


that you will find teaching 


easy work. The songs and exercises 
are “especially for younger children. 


There are 


rote songs and music for primary grades. 


“Every Day Songs” 


We want every teacher to know about this book. So 
send for your free sample copy. Look at the helpfulness 
and value for only 7c. See how much it can aid you. Then 
you will want it throughout your classes. Send today. 


Prices: 


7c each in 100 lots, F.O.B., Chicago. $1 dozen, 
prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


Get Samples FREE 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bidg., Chicago 
Use Coupon for a Free Sample Order 











THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago. = .w 15 eee ees 1923 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me a Free sample copy of ....101 BEST 
SISINISS, <5. 5005 EVERYDAY SONGS, 
Herewith $........ by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. 
Please ship me the following order: 
nese Copies ‘101 Best Songs,” CS SO Sy Perey yi i 
er eT Copies “Everyday Songs,” DBs 65 ccsa ees sacasnee 
MEMEO ki tbaseesseieo neo era ce sake eee < ss kaso ne eeenaenteseeener ° 
oO ee ee err ry ay fy 
DOWD Gc. kSee eae kec SWeceeeSicweussekseseiss SIDES cb enkanscnereeer 
AE ERO os eb soso eS SEER ASO RES SSeS bee Meee SS seu reess 











Spreading Roosevelt’s Influence 


The Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
as shown by its report for 1921-22, has 
invested subscriptions in Liberty Loan 
bonds and United States Savings Cer- 
tificates to the amount of $1,837,353.52. 
In addition to this, the further sum of 
$74,738.57 has been collected for the 
purchase of land to be used as a Roose- 
velt Memorial Park at Oyster Bay. 

The uses to which the funds already 
are directed are shown to be the estab- 
lishment of a monumental memorial in 
Washington, a memorial park at Oyster 
Bay, care of Colonel Roosevelt’s grave, 
the collection of a great Roosevelt li- 
brary and the equipment and main- 
tenance of a museum in Roosevelt 
House (Colonel Roosevelt’s birthplace 
at 26-28 East 20th St., New York), and 
the publication of books by and about 
Roosevelt. The first three volumes of 
the association’s publications are 
Roosevelt in the Bad Lands, by Her- 
mann Hagedorn; Roosevelt in the Kan- 
sas City Star (Roosevelt’s war-time 
editorials edited by Ralph E. Stout), 
and The Americanism of Theodore 
Roosevelt, selections from Roosevelt’s 
writings and speeches. Plans have 
been completed for the publication of a 
collected edition of Roosevelt’s works. 

The essential problem of the associa- 
tion, the director conceives to be: “How 
on the one hand to preserve, inspire, 
direct and nobly utilize the Roosevelt 
enthusiasm in the millions of homes 
where it already is; and on the other 
hand how to bring the spirit of Roose- 
velt vitally into the millions of homes 
where to-day it is not.” 

Appended to the report is a public 
appeal for documents, newspapers, 
magazine articles, letters, pictures or 
other material that would enrich the 
Roosevelt collection. The public is 
asked to send “anything and every- 
thing which will serve to throw light 
on the character and career of the 
Great American.” The address of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association is 1 
Madison Ave., New York. 





Reform of Book Se!ling Methods 


A drive to end all questionable sell- 
ing methods in the subscription book 
business in the United States and Can- 
ada has been launched recently, backed 
by the united power of publishers rep- 
resenting a capital of $50,000,000. 

“A generation ago the subscription 


‘| book field was the happy hunting 


ground of the unscrupulous shyster,” 
said F. E. Compton, Chicago publisher, 
president of the Subscription Book 
Publishers’ Association. “To-day no 
business has a higher code of ethics. 
There are still a few firms, however, 
that employ methods which bring dis- 
repute on the whole industry. The 
Subscription Book Publishers’ Associ- 
ation has determined to clean house 
and has put a large appropriation in 
my hands to be used for this purpose. 
Where exposure and publicity fail to 
induce offending firms to reform their 
methods, we shall not hesitate to bring 
legal action.” 

Mr. Compton, whose name is famil- 
iar to teachers as head of the house 
which publishes Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, will be assisted by a 
business ethics committee. He plans 
to travel throughout the United States 
and Canada during 1923 to make per- 
sonal investigation of selling methods 
of every subscription book publisher. 

RINGS OF EVERY 


one CLASS PIN DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 


RX FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 

uae letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM C0., 858 Greiner Bldg., Paimyra, Pa, 














Write men we wee a Gems | 

=> now ur CO} uy 

Ringsdi rect! from factory. 5 Save money ! 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 

44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass- 


FREE CATALOG divs Saa'nanotn Ss Culss. 


Either fMustrated made with any 8 let- 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
— poly 20 ea., $2.00 doz. 

4 doz. Write for catalog 
7 ‘aading and solid gold pins and rings. 


Bastian Bros.Co. 409 Bastien Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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FoR more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard among better 
schools. They outwear any two 
—z pens. _— quickly 

the art of good penman- 
= when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wearing 
pens for their work. 

Samples of all school pens fur- 
nished to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies 
may be obtained from the trade. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
No. . we, fine point; double 
No, 2—Counting House, excellent 

for bookkeeping. 

No. oa fine point; semi- 
No. ao emmereneseeee, medium 
point; stiff action. No. 


Spencerian 
School Pens 


Award Pins 














ps 





PaNCTIRLINY SPELLING 
ewan] ATTENDANCE 
S For DEPORTMENT 
N PUNCTUALITY 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Enameled—Gold Plated 
Plain Catches a -  25c each 
Safety Catches - - 35c each 

We also make Class Pins 

—and all kinds of Jewelry. 

Catalog on request 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY 
707 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Hlinois. 














No. N907 No. eee No. N82S 
10k. Gold $1. 10)10k. Gold $2 65/10k. Gold $6.60 
Ster. silver 75c\14k. Gold $3. 30 14k. Gold $7.95 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! & 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


er ” A 
day f tines ever published show ry 
roa Styles of G lass Pins,Class Rings. ‘Med- 


3. We do engrar-' 
ng fri ee and RUSE ee. ek ee rhe pone Chavon, 

‘Saye delivery guarante 

mencement 


ing Cupsand Trophies 


a. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 
vitations, Calling Cards, Ete vo 


CHAS. S.STIPFT “anuractueen 


AS ara PN 


Beautiful Catalog Illustrating 400 Designs Free on reques' 








Design 398 as shown, 10 Karat 
Solid Gold Pin, any letters or 
date. Quantity: 12—$3.00 each, 
24—-$2.50 each, 36—$2.35 each. 
Design 398 Design 769 as shown, 10 Karat 
Solid Gold Ring, any ‘letters or Design 769 
date. Quantity : 12—$6.15 each, 24—$5.60 ie 
each, 86—$5.40 each. Add 5 per cent War Tax. 
We manufacture Class Pins from 20c ea. and upwards. We also 
make all styles 8 and designs of § Sorority and Fraternity pina and 
rings. Special designs made on request. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


nae CLASS PINS “> } 











No. 1911 Ring No. 1911R 3 
—_—=_—e- ~ a Sterling $1.50. 


Silver Plate Sample. 15c each $1.50 per doz. 10 kt. Gold $4.00. 


Gold Filled ........ 25c each, $2.50 per doz. 14 kt. $5.00, 
Sterling ‘Silver... ... 30c each, $3.00 per doz. 
Rolled Gold. .: . $4.50 per doz. Catalogue Free 


’ ....50¢ 
Selid Gold. ., - .$1.50 each, 15.00 per doz. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL @ BADGE CO. 
214G wich Street. New Yorh, 


EDALS- RING 
OLASS PINS e 

















Yeas le ove o¢ wore colors of Bard Eoamel 


‘vou ove 
c: 
7] Sine giat Paetd F Silver plate 25. £2 ££ KE 
Rolled Gola sxx, 373 


0c, 
peg 1.50 15.00 seeds 
Woes for ya Gold $1.60 16,00 





AL & PIN ‘co. 
112 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL VALUE 


N 102 — Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Lye Py letters 
$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen. 

4 Catalog of Pins, Rings an Medele Prax. 


M. P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St.,Quincy,Mass. 





RHA C0 OS i Suns ura dears 
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President Owen’s Views rt) 
You Can Organize a National Education Resocition, has In ers oll Pencil 
; au ori1ze ie Ol owing s ement set- , 

| | Kinder Symphony Orchestra! }) tine, forth ‘nis views on the ‘Towner- 

tops this waste 


_ . “I have been a participant in the de- 
ig = Send for this liberation of the group that sponsored 
FREE BOOKLET || the Towner-Sterling Bill, since its in- 

ception in 1918. It was the deliberate 

Put music into the purpose, from the start, to seek legis- 
schools but do it || lation from Congress that should cre- : 
ith wy ate a Department of Education and \\ 
with practical - || provide federal aid to the states 
struments espe- || for sp¢cific educational purposes. 
cially designed for || From the start it was the conscious 
the school room || Purpose to frame a bill that should 
ds. The Lud- || Secure these two main results and at 
— Soe the same time avoid centralized federal 
wig Juvenile Sym- | |-control over the separate and indepen- 
phony Instruments dent state systems of public schools. 
are designed for “The Towner-Sterling Bill, in the 
th on form now before Congress, clearly and 
. foe P unmistakably provides for a Depart- 
pose of encour- ment of Education and federal aid 
aging music in for specific purposes, and as clearly 
the schools. and as unmistakably prevents central- 
: ized, bureaucratic federal control while 
Write for this pictorially illustrated circular it safeguards the constitutional and 

















me nub ether eieds aetna. traditional control of the separate -” 
ihe oe lage i as states over their own schools. The Na- Pa 
Ludwig & Ludwig tional Education Association has re- 7. % 
1615 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. || Peatedly endorsed the fundamental hao 9 





purposes of the bill. The association 
is as strongly opposed to federal or- 


is a pposed: » “G™ 
ganization, administration, and super- 0 ‘qe Tah > te . 
| : a ))) 














vision of the public schools, as it is a wi 

firm in its advocacy of federal co-oper- 2 . A Pax wae 

nse gum ye a in oe educa- eS y a 
ional results of clearly national im- ey ea — ya 
port and concern. The language of the La Pars 
bill is clear and unmistakable; no one 
can read it and read into it centralized 
federal control. 

“Personally and officially I favor 
the Towner-Sterling Bill for the rea- 
sons given above. At no time in pri- 
vate conversation, interview, or public 
utterance have I used words that could 


fa fe 


] 
he 


OUNTAINS of wasted cedar. In 
every town. In every school room. 
In every big office and store. Glaring proof 
of appalling waste—in the use of old-fashioned 
pencils. Only two or three inches ever used 


EE —— — 





Six Dennison arts made easy 








— am 


EW BOOKLETS—the most popu- 
lar Dennison has ever provided 
—replete with instructions and 
charming illustrations. It’s the “how 
to make things” series, for which 
Dennison friends have long waited. 
Just read the titles. At stationers and 
department stores. 
Or send ten cents each for books youwant 
to Dennison, Dept.3H, Framingham, Mass. 
Fifty cents the set 
Sealing Wax Art Q Halls, Booths & Autos () 


Paper Costumes () Tables & Favors () 
Crepe Paper Flowers () Paper Rope Weaving () 





Historical 


be construed as opposed to this posi- 
tion. No political, sectional, racial, or 
religious considerations were in the 
minds of the sponsors of the bill, nor 
can any such consideration honestly be 
found within or behind the bill as it 
now stands. The bill itself is its own 
justification and defense.” 


Indiana Survey 

The general education board of In- 
diana, realizing the high per capita 
cost of education and low efficiency in 
three fourths of the high schools of 
the state, has made a careful study of 
the situation. The board was aided by 
Dr. Alexander Inglis of the Graduate 
School of Harvard University in mak- 
ing the survey and has recently sub- 
mitted a complete report with a plan 
for remedying conditions. Almost uni- 
versally, says the report, such small 
high schools have one or more of the 


—= = 
Ses ee oe 











for writing. “The rest thrown away-—useless. 


Ingersoll Redipoint Pencils stop this extrava- 
gance. They are the thriftiest, and most con- 
venient, handwriting tools ever invented. A 
single box of Ingersoll double length leads 
writes more than a dozen ordinary pencils. 
No clogging at the point, no muss, no trou- 
ble, no cutting of fingers. Reloaded in 20 
seconds. Leads turn in as wellas out. Point 
pushes in for carrying. Does not get out of 
order. 


Ingersoll ingenuity—manufacturing economy 
—value — guarantee —at Ingersoll popular 
prices. Models for every purpose. 


Next time you need a pencil, ask for the 
Ingersoll —in the black box with red and 
white dots. If your dealer hasn't the model 
you want, ask that he get it, or write to us. 


Costumes 


} j We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 










following defects: Curricula unjustifi- . 

ably limited, excessive teacher loads,| oe 
unnecessarily expensive programs, a 1.00 
faulty distribution of teacher assign- 


Rolled Silver 
INGERSOLL REDIPOINT CO., Inc. 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


SS SE, Ss 
[ > 


cessories suitable for ments, poorly arranged and _ill-bal- Featherweight J 
historical and modern anced curricula, unnecessary and un- a 





plays. Write for esti- 

mates. 

New York Costume Co., 
Dept. N. 


pt. N. 
137 N. Wabash Aveune, 


desirable subject requirements. Some Oc. 
of the recommendations suggested were 5 
changes in organization, teaching cer- 
tain subjects every other year, and Junior Rolled 
limiting teachers’ assignments. “Gold Plate 


$2.00 


ea0. |v.8. PAT. OFM 


Ingersoll Redipoint 


Chicago, Illinois 





Pencils 
50c, $1.00 and up. 


NOTICE TO DEALERS: 


“We sell direct to the retail 
trade and only to the best 
class of dealers. Write in for 


Come what will I will keep my faith 
with friend and foe.—Lincoln, 
















Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 













We furnish costumes idi ing f Eighth Grade, Regent’s, P : : 
wigs,etc. for all school ee ae en ane pe dig i Rasy Dolled our o a —— 
. i >to 

Warp’s Review Books tion. Dealers are now able t« 

“4 $1.00 stock a pencil that is a practi- 






Nebraska Final Eighth Grade Examination Questions For 


12 Years Past With Answers in Simple Language. cal, simple hand-writing tool, 









- « « « Irs. of E with ens. 600, There are several models “ 
GKUGKAPHY > > > ig yrs: of Exams. with ans. 40e: || of the famous Ingersoll and sells twelve months in 
PHUULTURE. =< 2 igyrecpfeame: with ane: 40c, Featherweight available the year. 
eiaccea > > > ye Poa: pite: He: || ge Stee eurdy durable 
civ GOV" -- af with ans. 40c. hand-writin tool for 


school children. 











AND DRAWING 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
GRAMMAR OMPUSITION 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PL AY SII (RiMaaiAeat allie’ rsuat cae 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details REE. "Reclsais taioen, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 
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The successful men in business are 
men of vision; men whose mental 
powers have been developed by con- 
— the great thought of the 
world. 





How the 


In social life it is the person with 
a background of cultural knowledge 
who is always interesting. 








Pocket University now brings 


the culture of the world to your fireside 


HAT are the essentials of a cultured 
W mind? From the vast sum total of human 

knowledge what elements must be ac- 
quired by the cultivated man or woman? One 
cannot read everything ever printed; 
one cannot devote years of study to the 
arts and sciences: yet there are certain 
things one is expected to know. Associ- 
ation with people of education and pol- 
ish presupposes a common denominator 
of cultural knowledge. 

Few things are more embarrassing 
than ignorance of a subject of genera! 
interest which may be brought up in 
conversation. When the discussion turns 
to literature, to drama, to art, the per- 
son who is compelled to remain silent 
confesses a narrowness, a mental limi- 
tation. 


The Basis of Earning Power man. 


But the greatest value of this cultural knowl- 
edge is not simply as a source of polished con- 
versation. It is an asset in practical, everyday 
life that can be definitely measured in dollars 
and cents. It marks the difference between the 
small man and the big man in business. Noth- 
ing so broadens vision, stimulates imagination 
and develops mental powers as contact with the 
great minds of the world’s progress. 

Almost invariably the really big men in busi- 
ness are men of broad knowledge. They pos- 
sess a grasp of the work of the world’s great 
cultural leaders that in many cases is little 
short of amazing. 


























These 23 handsome, 






examination. 


These figures show 
the difference in earn 
ing power between 
the college -traimed 
man and the average 


The Pocket University 


pocket-size 
volumes bring to you the world’s 
best thought in Literature, 
graphy, Drama, Art, Music, Poetry, 
Science, Humor—all in a fascinat- 
ing reading course of 20 minutes a 
day. Mail the coupon for FREE 


A liberal education in Literature, 
Biography, Drama, Art, Poetry, 
Science and Music now made 
yours in only 20 minutes a day. 


How are these priceless fruits of a lib- 

eral education obtained? Where can a 

man acquire the background of cultural 

knowledge that adds so much to personal- 

ity, that makes him feel at ease among 

; worthwhile associates, that exerts so tre- 

mendous an influence on his mental powers? 

University training provides the key to 

some. Others obtain their educa- 

tion from books. Lincoln is the 

historic example of the self-de- 

velopment to be gained from read- 

ing. Theodore Roosevelt constant- 

ly enriched his mental equipment 
through his eager habit of reading. 

But ordinary reading is unrelated, pro- 
miscuous. To read without proper guid- 
ance is to grope through an endless amount 
of material, taking perhaps twenty times as 
long as is really necessary to gain the es- 
sential elements of cultural knowledge. 

Just what are these elements and where 
are they to be found? This question has 
always stood in the way. Now at last it is answered. 
A plan has been created that brings together from 
the world’s vast storehouse of culture, just those 


Dr.Lyman Abbott, Dean f 
of American Letters, 
says: ‘Here in these vol- 
umes are contained the 
Jruits of a college educa- 
tion.” 





Theodore Roosevelt's 
splendid mental 
equipment was based 
on his habit of read- 
ing books of informa- 
tion of all kinds. 


essentials that constitute a liberal education. Through 
this plan, only 20 minutes a day is required. 


The Pocket University 


The Pocket University concentrates into 23 
pocket-size volumes the best in Literature, Art, 
Drama, Poetry, Science, and even Humor. 300 
great teachers are placed at your disposal; 1,100 
subjects are covered; over 7,000 pages comprise 
the set. Each subject is treated in so simple and 
interesting a way as to make the reading of these 
books a fascinating pleasure. 


The Reading Guide Plans Your Progress 


Included in the Pocket University is the famous 
Reading Guide which plans your reading, re- 
ferring you to the proper material for your 
20 minutes’ reading eachday. Your progress 
is thus made systematic and timely. ‘The 23 
Volumes ot The Pocket University are hand- 
somely bound in dark blue silk cloth, cover 
decorations in gold, gold tops and head bands: 
of a convenient pocket size. 


Examine The Pocket University 
FREE 


No description here can do justice to 
the wealth of valuable and fascinating 
knowledge contained in these 23 beautiful 
volumes—to their cultural and educational power. 

You are invited to examine The Pocket University 
in your home, without cost or obligation. Simply 
mail the coupon and the 23 volumes will be for- 
warded to you, all charges prepaid. After 5 days’ 
examination you can return the books, if you de- 
sire, at our expense, or pay the special low price on 
the easy terms explained in the coupon—an expend- 
iture of only ten cents a day for a short time. 

Think of the increased earning power this small 
investment can bring you! Think what a back- 
ground a college education would add to your life, 
to your personality! At least take advantage of the 
Free Examination offer now. Send no money— 
just the coupon. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Garden City, Dept. 103, New York 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH $5.00 TO YOU 





NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., 
Dept. 103, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me, all charges paid, for my Free Examination, 
The Pocket University complete in twenty-three volumes 
with the Daily Reading Guide—bound in dark biue silk 
cloth, cover decorations in gold, gold tops and headbands, 
containing 7,000 pages. I will either return the books in 
5 days or send $3.00 and then $3.00 a month until the special 
price of $24.50 is paid. This coupon entitles me to $5 dis- 
count from the regular price cf $29.50. 
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- READING: ITS EFFECT FOR GOOD OR ILL 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 




















pee} ACHERS sometimes ask why it is that certain of 
their pupils who are “great readers” do not get on 
well in school. Miss K. writes that she has a 
twelve-year-old pupil who reads for hours at a 
time at home, but he has difficulty in keeping up 
with his grade because he does not do his work 
i}i satisfactorily. He was not promoted one year 
when he was in the lower grades. ‘He seems to 
be studious; why is it then that he doesn’t do 
better in his school work?” 

Much reading may be evidence of studiousness, and it may be 
just the reverse. Probably Miss K’s pupil gives very little thought 
to his reading. It may be for him more in the nature of mental 
dissipation than of mental activity. One sometimes sees persons 
whose reading is rather a handicap than a help to them in their 
intellectual development, for they acquire mental habits which 
are a detriment to them in any serious intellectual business that 
has to be undertaken. 





D. never enters his home with- 

out picking up a newspaper or magazine. When he gets up 
in the morning he rushes for the newspapers. He is often late at 
breakfast and at school because he has been reading. He fre- 
quently sits up until midnight reading. When he ought to be pre- 
paring his lessons he is spending his time over newspapers or mag- 
azines. Several morning and evening papers as well as many 
magazines are received regularly at this boy’s home. The parents 
have thought that these would be helpful in their children’s 
education. 

D., like Miss K’s pupil, has been doing poor work in school. He 
often goes to a class unprepared. He never makes thorough prep- 
aration in any subject. He has the ability, but he lacks the ap- 
plication. His teacher says that he is not interested in his studies. 
He often seems indifferent in class. His indifference is probably 
not to be ascribed to any physical defect or lack of energy, be- 
cause he has a fine physique and is blessed with vigorous health. 
It is probable, though, that he sometimes does not get sleep 
enough, because of the fact that he sits up so late over news- 
papers and magazines. 

D. will read a newspaper through from beginning to end. He 
will do that with the lighter magazines, too. He does not discrim- 
inate between things worth while and what is trivial and ephem- 
eral. Very little concentration is required to master most of the 
contents of the ordinary newspaper or magazine. Only listless 
attention is involved. D. lets his mind follow the lines of least 
resistance. Consequently it has become flabby,—a drifting mind. 
It has, to a considerable extent, lost the power of sustained effort. 
The ability to analyze any idea and see its various connections and 
ramifications has become atrophied. The boy has been spoiled 
by overmuch reading of a superficial kind. It really has amounted 
to dissipation with him. 


AKE this case as an instance. 


C would have been better for the mental development of this 
boy if there had been but one newspaper and one or two maga- 
zines in his home. It would have been of advantage to him, too, 
if he had been trained to read the newspapers rapidly, often mere- 
ly glancing at the titles of articles, and not going through them in 
detail. A limit should have been set on such reading, not more 


than twenty or at the outside thirty minutes a day. For the rest 
of the time to be devoted to reading, he should have been supplied 
with books suitable to his age and his interests, which would have 
required sustained, orderly, concentrated thinking. He should 
not have been permitted to spend hours every day idly wandering 
from one trivial item to another. . 


HE development of shallow, dissipated habits in reading is 
increasing in American life. Newspapers and magazines are 
very cheap, they are very plentiful, and they constitute about the 
only reading for children in many homes. After a pupil has spent 
two or three hours in such reading he is unfitted to apply himself 
to the mastery of arithmetic, geography, history, or any similar 
subject. His reading has put his mind into such a condition that 
he cannot hold his thought to a single logical topic long enough 
to comprehend it. He cannot follow a logical sequence in ideas 
such as is always demanded for successful study in any field. The 
newspaper is not designed to develop any subject in an orderly 
manner. It presents the happenings of the world, and these hap- 
penings are not logical,—they are chaotic; and the mind of the 
pupil who gives himself too much to that sort of thing will become 
chaotic likewise. 
It is quite common to hear parents and teachers say that all of 
a child’s reading will exert an influence for good or ill upon his 
conduct. Ata recent teachers’ meeting, the following statement, 
made by a prominent teacher, seemed to meet with the approval 
of everyone present: 


“<> of the chief things to be accomplished in our teaching 
is to get our pupils to read a good deal. Every good book 
will leave an impress upon the reader which he will never forget. 
Every example of unselfishness which he reads, or courage, or de- 
votion, or self-sacrifice, or charity, or sympathy, will be to him a 
model for the improvement of his own conduct. Anyone who will 
take the trouble to observe the effect of reading upon child nature 
cannot doubt that when the child once gets interested in books, he 
will thereafter have the very best uplifting influence in his daily 
life.” 

The conventional thing to do would be to subscribe unqualified- 
ly to the views just quoted. But it is likely that the effect of read- 
ing on the ethical conduct of young readers has been greatly over- 
estimated. If one will, without any preconceptions regarding the 
matter, observe a child from the age of ten to fifteen or sixteen 
who is reading much of the time, he will probably be unable to 
discover from the child’s daily conduct that any influence has been 
exerted by most of his reading. A boy may read a dozen books 
on the unselfish actions of heroes or heroines without any ap- 
parent effect on his own actions. He may not be any more ready 
to be of service to those in the home or outside; indeed, he may 
become so absorbed in his stories as to be quite oblivious to the 
needs or desires of the people around him, and forget some of the 
services which formerly he was accustomed to perform. During 
the epoch in a child’s life when the craze for reading is most in- 
tense, he may be utterly indifferent to the welfare of others. 


HE explanation of this seems to be quite clear. Many of the 
books read by a pupil who is a “great reader” present situ- 
ations quite remote from those arising in his everyday life. When 
he reads of the heroic action of a boy who rescued people from 
burning to death, or stopped a train just in time to save it from 
plunging through a bridge, or performed some other spectacular 
feat, he does not connect them with the situations in which he has 
an opportunity to show his heroism. And when he absorbs a 
great deal of this sort of conventional and so to speak ‘‘remote” 
courage, it rather takes him away from the commonplace experi- 
ences of his own life. He begins to live in these imaginary situa- 
tions, and becomes indifferent to actual conditions around him. 
One meets adults whose minds have become so filled with ethereal 
heroes and heroines that they have lost their enthusiasm for real 
people and real situations. They hope to have a chance to per- 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Physical Education in the Schools 


By M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., LL. D. 


Former Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Former Governor of Pennsylvania 


ea first severe shock to this 

4 Republic in the late World 
Tl War came when our young 
men were called to the colors 
f} and over one third of them 
| were sent home because they 
Mi were not physically fit to 
| serve the Republic in its 
= hour of supreme need. This 
was in the closing days of 1917. One year 
later the National Committee on Health and 
Education reported that less than one fourth 
of the nation’s school children were physi- 
cally fit. The Taft Commission of earlier 
date had reported that preventable disease, 
and preventable disease alone, was costing 
this country approximately two billions of 
dollars annually. 

Crime costs in this country in the main- 
tenance of penal institutions in one year elev- 
en hundred million dollars, nearly double 
the amount spent on schools, churches, hospi- 
tals, colleges and all other forms of better- 
ment. Investigation shows that 71% of the 
inmates of our penal institutions are under 
voting age; that is to say, they yet belong to 
the schools. 

Do these facts mean anything to the 
teacher? How can the school function if 
diseases, readily preventable, are allowed to 
lower intellectual power and dull moral 
sturdiness? How can the industries of this 
country compete successfully with those of 
other rehabilitating countries if our working 
people are sick and physically incapable of 
sustained effort? How can we face the other 
governments of the world, claiming ours to 
be the ideal, if we have more crime, more 
lawlessness, than they have? 

And what can the school do to correct 
these manifest ills of the Republic? First 
of all, it is an accepted fact that good health 
is the basis of intellectual as well as moral 
strength. The school must provide an intel- 
ligent citizenry. It must also fix definite 
standards of conduct, secure a moral and 
law-observing people; and since the people 
are the government, it is plain that the qual- 
ity of the people is the quality of the govern- 
ment. What makes for better citizens di- 
rectly makes for better government. What- 
ever lowers the status, the outlook, the think- 
ing, the behavior of the citizen, lowers the 
government. The nation is vitally and pri- 
marily concerned in the right upbringing of 
every boy and every girl within its borders. 
We have never put our form of government 
into full play, because we have never had the 
citizenry necessary to ideal democracy. 
Democracy breaks down when its citizenry 
is, from lack of intelligence, incapable of sus- 
taining it. 

Physical fitness conditions all the work of 
the school. Fundamentally one must have 
good raw material in order to make a desired 
finished product. It is an old and trite say- 
ing of the Scotch that “You cannot make 






purses of sows’ ears.” I have known, in 
large cities, of thousands of children set 
aside as subnormal, defective, and specialists 
have gone the limit in classifying and nam- 
ing the various grades of defectiveness. Fi- 
nally a careful medical examination of these 
unfortunates has demonstrated the fact that 
in many cases they are not mentally defec- 
tive at all, but are physically defective. They 
need only to have their physical limitations 
removed and lo! they return to their groups 
and progress as any child should. 

Once an earnest mother, accompanied by 
her thirteen-year-old son, a great hulk of a 
boy, called upon her superintendent of 
schools and said in a tearfully anxious voice, 
“What am I to do with Wilbur?” ‘“What’s 
the matter with Wilbur?” asked the superin- 
tendent. ‘Why, he hasn’t passed,” said she. 
“Passed what?’ said the superintendent. 
“Why, he has failed in school to pass out of 
the first grade and he has been in it for six 
years!” said the mother. This boy was 
placed under a wise teacher, given a thor- 
ough physical cleansing, removed from a too- 
doting mother, given the sort of school work 
he was best fitted to do, and in six months he 
was happily and successfully doing fifth 
grade work. The school had not studied his 
needs, had not sensed his defects, had simply 
held him year by year in a grade whose work 











| 


A CREED | 


To be earnest; to be strong; 

To make light the way with song; 
Slow to anger; quick to praise ; 
Walking steadfast through the days, 
Firm of purpose, sure of soul, 
Pressing onward to the’ goal, 
Upright, even, undismayed, 

Sure, serene and unafraid. 


To be patient; to be kind; 

To be purposeful, and find 
Sweetness all along the way; 
Loath to judge, but firm to say 
Truth with unrelenting tongue; 
By no cavil, veered or swung 
From the right ; and to endure, 
Hopeful, helpful, clean and pure. 


To be gentle; to forgive; 

True to life, and glad to live; 

To be watchful, and to be 

Rich with boundless charity ; 

To be humble in success, 

Strong of heart in bitterness, 
Tender, gracious, thoughtful, good, 
In our man-and-womanhood. 


To be smiling; to be glad 

For the yesterdays we've had; 

To be grateful all the way 

For the beauties of to-day ; 

To be hopeful, and to see 

In the days that are to be 

Bigger, better, broader things, 

Robes of purple, crowns of kings. 
Collier’s Weekly. 





























he did not do and was physically unfitted for. 

The greatest educational need of this age, 
says President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard, 
is universal physical education. The whole 
child goes to school. The body needs train- 
ing quite as much as does the mind. In the 
old-time school the body was a distinct su- 
perfluity. The teacher did not know what to 
do with it. It was made to stand, to sit in 
corners and often to receive punishment in 
order to keep it within the rules of the 
school. We now know that this same body 
has regal rights in the school and deserves 
care and culture in the same manner that 
the mind does. 

The National Physical Education Service 
at Washington has voluntarily assumed the 
high purpose of securing national and state 
legislation for physical education. At this 
time twenty-eight states by enactments of 
their legislatures have given some degree of 
recognition to this fundamental need of the 
schools. It has also pressed upon Congress 
the importance of federal stimulation, not 
supervision, of this work in all the schools 
of the country. The Fess-Capper Bill, now 
pending in Congress, has received the hearty 
support of forward-looking citizens in all 
parts of the Republic. Likewise, the Town- 
er-Sterling Bill, also pending in Congress, 
gives prominent place to federal aid for 
physical education. 

The conference of representative men 
which met in Washington by call of Secre- 
tary of War Weeks, November 16-18, 1922, 
unanimously resolved that “a comprehen- 
sive, thoroughgoing program of universal 
physical education is of pressing and vital 
importance to the nation, particularly for 
all boys and for all girls under the age of 
nineteen in all communities, rural and ur- 
ban, in every state of the Union,” and this 
conference also unanimously declared that 
“state legislation for the acquisition and con- 
servation of national vigor by means of 
thorough, well-balanced programs of physi- 
cal education of the infant, the child, and the 
young adult in preparation for citizenship is 
a fundamental necessity.” 

These pronouncements have been given to 
the Secretary of War with the implied sug- 
gestion that the administration at Washing- 
ton take the necessary steps to give national 
encouragement and support to a universal 
program of physical education. It is gener- 
ally conceded that no educational reform 
comparable to this is now before the Ameri- 
can people. We are happily sensing, in this 
national movement, an educational need of 
vital importance to the nation and of im- 
measurable good to every child now in school 
and soon to be part of the life and power of 
the American commonwealth. Happy, in- 
deed, is the child that leaves school strong in 
body, clear in thought, stable in conduct, for 
such as he are the strength, the glory, the 
power of our American schools. 
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Constructive Arbor Day Plans 


T was Friday evening, and Miss 
Buxton was in her room, plan- 
ning her work for the next 
week. She took up her calen- 
dar. “Arbor Day is almost 
here. What can I do about 
it?” she questioned herself. 

Miss Buxton’s way of keep- 
ing interested in the ever-re- 
curring procession of special 
days was to see in them an op- 
portunity of sharing in things outside her 
schoolroom, and do as much instead of as little 
as she could. 

“The main thing really is to help the trees,” 
she thought. “If I could make the children 
love trees and take care of them, that would be 
something. But one day in a year is too short 
a time to bring that to pass.” 

She recalled the scene of her labors: the lit- 
tle white schoolhouse with its flagpole, the 
yard destitute of trees and shrubs, a bare, tree- 
less road stretching away on either side. “I 
should like to start one tree growing there, if 
no more.” 

She laid down the pencil, and took up her 
work-basket. Some of her best thoughts came 
knocking at the door when her fingers were 
busy. By the time her mending was done, she 
had an idea which later expanded into a work- 
able plan. 

By a little transposition and judicious omis- 
sion, Miss Buxton made time Monday for a spe- 
cial talk, having first set her youngest people 
at work turning over pictures of trees and 
copying them in rude fashion. ' 

“Arbor Day is coming in two or three weeks,” 
she began, looking into the faces before her. 
“T’'m thinking of something to do, but it will 
take a long time, a lifetime almost, some of it. 
How would you like to have a Tree Club?” 

This sounded pleasant. There had been many 
unusual things during the year Miss Buxton 
had been with them, but this was the first men- 
tion of a club. Lotta Stone raised her hand. 
“Do you mean a club with a president?” (Lot- 
ta’s mother belonged to a Woman’s Club.) 

“Yes, Lotta, and things worth doing and 
good times doing them. How much prettier 
the school yard would be if we had one or two 
trees, or maybe more. Then there are ways to 
take care of trees that we ought to know and 
practice. There isn’t one in this room that 
can’t do something for Arbor Day.” 

“Tom helps me when I go out for gypsy 
moths,” said Janet Rawson. 

“Of course he does, although he’s a pretty 
small boy.” 

“T thought Arbor Day was for planting 
trees,” said Ida Starrett. 

“So it is, and as much more as we are bright 
enough to think of.” 

This sounded like a challenge, and George 
Mann took it up. “I should think tent cater- 
pillars would make good work for the Tree 
Club.” 

“Good. I knew you’d think of that. Suppose 
we start with those two ideas and see what we 
can make of them: planting trees and taking 
care of them in all possible ways. Let’s think 
of planting first. How can we do it?” 

“Can we buy some trees to set out?” asked 
Donald Marston. 

“We haven’t any money,” said Ethel Day. 

“Perhaps we can do that another year, Don- 
ald, but what can we do this year? What is 





Nature doing all the time before our eyes, to 
teach us?” 

“There are maple keys in my yard, and some 
of them are sprouting,” said Janet. 

“On a hill near my house there’s a young 


By FANNY COMSTOCK 


pine grove,” said George; “it came up from 
seeds from the old grove.” 

“Yes; did you ever know anyone on the 
prairies who wanted trees?” 

Walter Snow’s hand was raised. “My brother 
lives in Nebraska, and he takes seeds of trees 
back with him when he comes East: elm, maple, 
birch, pine, spruce, and lots more.” 

“Yes, and how do the squirrels plant?” 

“They just carry their breakfast round in 
their cheeks to the storehouse, and then forget 
where the hole is,” said Ida, “and drop the 
nuts anywhere.” 

“How can the nuts grow without being 
planted?” asked Janet. “The squirrels leave 
them lying on the ground.” 

“Did you never see spilt beans or peas grow- 
ing beside the walk, Janet? I’m sure you’ve 
raised beans and corn for me on blotting-paper. 
The one thing needed to start them is moisture, 
though of course they are safer in the ground 
than on the surface. Who knows any other 
ways to get trees growing where we want 
them? Planting seeds is Nature’s way, but it 
takes time. She doesn’t care for that; she’s 
never in a hurry, but we can’t always wait for 
her. Isn’t there a quicker way? What is it, 
Arthur?” 

“There’s an elm tree a foot high in my flower 
garden.” 

“And you don’t want it there. Perhaps 
you'll let us put it in a better place. Ida?” 

“In my father’s pasture there are plenty of 
little cedars, all sizes,” was the answer. 

“And you think he will let us have some. 
Good! We will ask him. Who knows about the 
willow?” 

Half a dozen children wanted to speak. 

“What is it, Peter?” 

“Our big willow tree came from a switch 
that my grandfather stuck in the ground.” 
Similar stories came from others. 

“It seems to me you know enough about ways 
to plant trees already. Of course as you or- 
ganize your club, it’s for you to decide whether 
you will let each one plant as he likes or divide 
into groups.” 

“Where shall we plant our trees, Miss Bux- 
ton?” 

“T think you’d better settle that for your- 
selves, Ida. Talk it over, and after you’ve de- 
cided, tell me, and we’ll see if it’s the best thing 
to do. One thing I will say,—I hope each one 
of you will take care of his own tree. Know 
where you plant them, and look after them.” 

“Couldn’t we plant several seeds near to- 
gether in case the first one or two didn’t live?” 

“That’s a good idea, Beatrice. Suppose you 
want a tree to come up here.” Miss Buxton’s 
hand indicated a spot on the table. “Plant half 
a dozen pretty near together, but not tco near. 
Then if two or three come up, you can let them 
grow for a while, and by and by pull them up, 
all but the best one.” 

“Should we do the same in setting out trees, 
—set out several?” 

“No, Eva; set out one good one. Wait, and if 
it doesn’t do well, try another in the same place 
or near it. Sometimes they might be better for 
a little watering. If the tree you transplant 
is very small, you can build a little fence to 
protect the tree till it gets started. Tend it, 
find out what it needs, and let us see who will 
have the best tree.” 

“Do you mean every one of us should plant 
something?” 

“I don’t know why not. There’s a long 
stretch of road without any trees beyond the 
schoolhouse. You don’t come up that hill in 
the summer, perhaps, but it must be hot for 
whoever does.” 


“Miss Buxton,” said Donald, “I do, to carry 
milk and other things. It’s a mean hill to 
climb on a hot day with not a bit of shade.” 

“Yes, it must be. A good place to get in your 
work, I should:say. Of course you want your 
trees the same distance apart. You must think 
carefully how near they should be. Many a 
good tree loses its beauty by crowding. If you 
want your trees as tall as possible, put them 
near together, and they will push up for light 
and air, as you see them in a forest. But you 
particularly want as wide a spread as possible 
for shade. Look in the center of the village 
where trees are planted by the sidewalk. See 
if you think they have space enough, and if not, 
give yours more. You will need to do some 
measuring of course. You know about putting 
knots in a five-foot tape or string; you did it in 
measuring the school grounds. She looked at 
the clock. “That’s all we have time for to-day. 
I want to speak of something else another day.” 

The Tree Club was organized that night, and 
comprised all but the youngest children, who 
were supposed to work under the direction of 
their elders. They were set at work gathering 
pine cones, maple fruits, and horse-chestnuts. 
A small group chose the willow, and looked for 
places near the brook where willows might 
thrive. The older boys and girls formed a 
transplanting group, to beautify the school 
yard and start a line of trees along the bare 
highway. 


“Have you thought to ask anybody’s permis- 


sion?” asked Miss Buxton the next day. 
“We thought of it last night and were going 


to ask you what to do about it. The land 
doesn’t belong to us.” 
‘T’m glad you remembered that. Whom did 


you decide to ask?” 

“The Superintendent?” 

“Yes, Peter, that’s right. Tell Mr. Randall 
of your plans and see if he approves. If he 
does, I think he will either get the necessary 
permission from the town, or tell you whom to 
ask. If the town authorities allow you to 
plant, probably they would have a choice as to 
trees and distance. But they will be glad to 
have you think it out and submit a definite 
plan to them.” 

“Miss Buxton, you spoke about tent caterpil 
lars. Can we go right to work on those?” 

“JT should think so. You might speak of it to 
the Superintendent when you ask about plant- 
ing trees. It’s easy to take care of them if you 
begin early. Take the nests off and burn them 
as soon as you see them, and keep on doing it 
till there isn’t one left. If there’is a second 
crop, look out for that in the same way. I 
know some of the nests are high, but there are 
ladders to be had.” 

Two or three boys remarked that they didn’t 
want any ladders to help them into a tree. 

“We can’t do that,” said Emma Neal. 

“There are plenty of webs low enough for 
you to reach,” said Tom Lincoln. “And some- 
body’s got to stand ready to carry them home 
and burn them when we get them off the trees.” 

“That’s right, Tom. No burning outdoors, 
children. Take them home. Probably your 
mothers will say burn them in the stove. I’m 
sure they won’t want you setting fires out of 
doors. Even men have hard work managing a 
bonfire sometimes. A spark or a lighted match 
in dry grass may do a great deal of harm.” 

“What else can we do?” 

“There are always gypsy moths to look out 
for,” said Miss Buxton. “I suppose you all know 
the nests when you see them,—those whitish 
patches on the trunks of trees. They ought to 
be taken off as soon as they are discovered, to 

(Continued on page 86) ‘ 
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AN EASTER NUT OR CANDY BASKET 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 









































HOW TO PASTE 
THE CORNERS 






LASTER TABLE... 
FAVORS, 2000000 
PRETTIEST EVER 
cy yee ree FOUND, . . ev ca000 
SOME WITH 2 oo. 
RABBITS, 2 oc0e. 
SOME WITH .ccs 
GEESE 2000 cao. 
WALKING 22 v0.0. 
"ROUND & ROUND. 


























LOVISE..D..TESSIN 


CUT ON HEAVY LINES 
FOLD ON DOTTED LINES 


























OTHER DESIGNS THAT MAY BE TRACED ONTO BASKET 
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Poems We Love to Teach—Il 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


S|HE primary object of the study 
of literature is pleasure, the 
ultimate object is assimila- 
tion. It goes without saying 
that the best only should be 
used, and that which fits into 
a definite, logical, and ap- 
proved scheme. Such litera- 
ture brings children face to 
face with the thoughts of the 
master’s; it appeals to the in- 
tellect and the reason, it awakens and stirs the 
emotions, it exercises the imagination and the 
fancy; it trains the esthetic faculty by devel- 
oping a sense of beauty in form and diction; it 
cultivates the moral and religious sentiment 
through ideal representations; it creates a 
taste for what is clean and healthy and en- 
larges the appreciation of what is choice and 
best....And finally, the best literature inspires 
people with a sense of the richness and gran- 
deur of life. It leads to optimism, and further- 
more it furnishes an antidote to vulgarity, 
which Jordan defines as “contentment with in- 
ferior things.”....The study of literature leads 
to culture, which in the highest sense is a syno- 
nym for character. This is the only thing in 
the world of absolute value in itself.—John 
Harrington Cox, “Literature and Life in the 
Common Schools.” 


Years ago, when I was a young and inexperi- 
enced teacher in a rural school, I heard an in- 
stitute lecturer give an appreciative interpre- 
tation of a beautiful poem. Although I do not 
remember a word that he said and do not recall 
anything more than the basic idea he ascribed 
to the selection, yet that particular poem’ has 
been a favorite with me ever since. 

It has been said that one cannot lead another 
to appreciate that which he does not appreciate 
himself. This is only too true. However, we 
may grow in the appreciation of the worth- 
while things of life by a persistent effort to 
reach the heart of them and to assimilate the 
message they are designed to teach. 

It is the earnest desire of the writer to pre- 
sent the poems in this series in such a way that 
their themes may be easily comprehended, and 
to instil in the hearts of the readers an ever 
deepening love of the gems of literature. 








WORDSWORTH’S “THE DAFFODILS” 
(For GRADES V AND VI) 


ASSIGNMENT AND PREPARATION. 

In the thoughtful preparation for the study of a 
poem there are usually a few technical difficulties 
to be cleared away. These are found in lists of 
words the meanings of which are to be looked up, 
and in thought questions the answers to which will 
aid in working out the emotional setting for the ap- 
preciation of the whole. The old way was to assign 
a poem for study in the following manner, “Study 
the poem on page —. Read it over five or six times. 
Look up all of the words you do not understand, 
and learn the first half.” Is it any wonder that al- 
most ninety per cent of the children in our schools 
do not care much for poetry? 


Words to be looked up. 


vales host margin 
crowd fluttering sprightly 
pensive continuous jocund 


Things to think about. 

Close your eyes for just a moment. Describe the 
mental picture that you saw. Perhaps you were 
not conscious of seeing a mental picture. If so, try 
to recall a scene or vision that you have seen at 
some previous time. Is it one that you care to re- 
call? Try to picture to yourself the most beautiful 


picture or sight that you ever saw. Does it cheer 
you any to think of it? 


Why? (To the teacher: 


Do you think it possible to cultivate the art of see- 
ing beautiful mental pictures to cheer us when our 
skies seem dull?) 


PRESENTATION. 
Find a picture of the English daffodil. Make a 
careful drawing of a group of them. Describe 


some mental picture that to you seems beautiful. 
Have you ever felt particularly happy and gay 
when the surroundings were dull and melancholy? 
Have you ever felt sad and lonely when the sun was 
shining brightly all about? I want to take you on 
an imaginary walk with me to-day. Supposé that 
you are very unhappy or sad and lonely for some 
reason or other. Draw your lips and show by your 
eyes that you are not feeling happy. What are 
some of the thoughts that you are probably think- 
ing? Show how you are probably walking. 

All at once you see ahead of you a veritable sea 
of beautiful golden flowers, so gorgeous and bright 
that you simply have to stop and look at them. Can 
you describe the feelings that you have when this 
picture flashes into view? How will your thoughts 
change? How will your expression change? What 
will you probably say? Could you keep from gazing 
and gazing at them? Do you think it would be 
worth while to do this? 

I shall read a poem entitled “The Daffodils,” by 
William Wordsworth. In this poem the poet has an 
experience similar to the one we have just imagined. 
(Teacher reads the poem through. If the prepara- 
tion has been skilfully made the teacher should be 
able to trace the progress of the imagery by the ex- 
pression on the children’s faces.) 

How many saw the daffodils? Describe just the 
picture that you saw. What did you think was re- 
markable about it? Now listen while the poem is 
read a second time and be ready to add the new de- 
tails that you see. 

Suppose that you have a wonderful painter here 
in this room and that he is going to paint the pic- 
ture according to our directions. Describe for him 
the colors that he is to use. 


I 


I shall now read the first stanza and you may de- 
scribe to me the parts that appeal to you most. 
What kind of day was it? Is there anything in 
this stanza that makes you feel that the day is dark 
and dreary? What is it? Show that it is merely 
the feelings of the poet that give you this impres- 
sion. Why did he use the figure of a cloud to give 
us the impression of loneliness? Have you ever 
felt that way about a cloud high in the sky? 

What is the difference between a crowd and a 
host? Which word gives you the stronger feeling 
of numbers? Show that fluttering is a more apt 
description than dancing. 


II 


Why do you think the reference to the milky way 
a good one? Try to imagine a group or a cluster 
of these beautiful flowers together in a bowl. Can 
you conceive of the picture that ten thousand of 
them together would make? Show that tossing 
their heads brings more action into the picture than 
merely nodding their heads would. Show by illus- 
tration the difference between nodding and tossing. 


III 


In this stanza what tells you that the day was a 
bright one in spite of the poet’s feelings at the be- 
ginning of his walk? Why a jocund company? 
How does jocund differ from joyful? Show that 
the poet’s mood has entirely changed. Do you think 
that everyone would be impressed with this vision 
of the daffodils? Can you show that there are peo- 
ple who would scarcely see even so vivid a sight as 
this one? Do you think that they enjoy life and 
nature as much as one who does observe such 
things? Would many people that you know con- 
sider such a vision wealth? 


IV 


Can you show that this experience did mean real 
wealth to the poet later? What is meant by the 
inward eye? Can we cultivate the ability to see 
things with the inward eye? Do you think it worth 
while to do so? Do you see anything in this poem 
that suggests a way of being really happy even 


though we are quite alone? What then would you 
consider the bliss of solitude? 

Read the entire poem through once more in order 
to leave a unity of impression. Then ask the chil- 
dren to read it, being careful to show by their ex- 
pression that they understand and appreciate the 
images. 





TAYLOR’S “THE SONG OF THE CAMP” 
(For Grapes VI anv VII) 
ASSIGNMENT AND PREPARATION. 
Words to be looked up. 


allied battery mortars 
bombarding anthem gory 
tawny embers valor 
belched 

What and where are the following? 
Crimea Severn Shannon 
Sebastopol Clyde 


Questions to answer. 


On a map of Europe find Crimea. 
sition an important one? Can you describe the 
kind of climate it has? What things are raised 
there? Why do you think it would be a valuable 
adjunct to any country? What nations have prob- 
ably wanted to acquire its territory? Do you know 
whether history shows this to have been true? 
What were the causes of the Crimean War (1853- 
56)? Can you see any way in which this war 
might have been avoided? Do you believe that war 
should be abolished? Can you suggest any step 
that might be taken by the nations of the world 


Why is its po- 


that would bring about the establishment of peace? 


PRESENTATION. 


Recall the answers to the above questions. Let 
us try to imagine for a few moments that we are 
visiting one of the famous battlefields of the Cri- 
mean War. We shall stop to watch an evening 
scene among the British, who then were allied with 
France and Turkey against Russia. It was just 
at the close of a hard day of fighting. The Allies 
had been trying to take the strongly fortified Rus- 
sian town of Sebastopol. The hill of Malakof was 
just in front of the town and one of the towers on 
this hill, called the Redan, was the hardest of all to 
take. The army had tried all day, and now the hill 
seemed to scoff silently at them as they sank back 
to rest. 

What do you suppose that these soldiers began to 
think about as soon as night came on and the fight- 
ing for the day was over? What would you think 
of mostly if you were hundreds of miles from home 
and had been facing death all day? One of the sol- 
diers called out, “Give us a song.” A guardsman 
answered, “We storm the forts to-morrow, we might 
as well sing while we can.” Can you guess what 
they sang? Can you not imagine that each one of 
these soldier lads had a wife or a sweetheart that 
he was thinking of just then? Name a song that 
might occur to all at that time. Why it is a love 
song rather than a song of fame and glory? How 
would a song like this stir the feelings of the men 
and make them braver and stronger for the battle 
on the morrow? 

I shall now read a description of just such a 
scene. It is called “The Song of the Camp,” and was 
written by Bayard Taylor. While it is being read 
try to imagine how some of the soldiers looked and 
acted. (The teacher reads the poem.) 

Could you imagine that you heard the song as 
they sang it? Why did it sound like an anthem? 
Could you see any of the soldiers as they were sing- 
ing? Did you try to picture the features and imag- 
ine the life history of any particular individuals? 
Try to do this while the poem is being read a second 
time. What is the end of the story as told on the 
morrow? Do you suppose that those girls back 
home ever knew how their soldier lovers sang of 
them before they were killed? Do you see any les- 
son to be gained from the study of such a poem? 
Do you not think that love of home is a strong pas- 
sion among most men to-day? Then do you not 
think that the time will come when brave and ten- 
der men like these will not be asked to lay down 
their lives in battle? How may we help to end war? 
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BROTHER BUNNY COMES TO TOWN 


Here are two Easter Cards that are easily made. When they are finished send them to your friends and 
let them see how they work. They will be best if you trace them onto fairly stiff paper. Try them. 



















Trace and 
color this 


BASKET 


Trace 
BROTHER BUNNY 

















When in place 

BRO.BUNNY should 

fit behind the 
BASKET 


Punch a hole in the BASKET 
at spot A and one on BUNNY'’S 
foot at B. Put a string through 
the two holes and tie a knot on 
each side. When you pull u 
the little card BUNNY will pop 
tnto sight. 
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a / eee DLAGRAM 
This strip fits into the slits C-D- in the basket below as in Diagram F 
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Written and Illustrated for the Normal Instructors and — Plans 
B Cc 


RUTH LARSON [ ALLEN’ 


ROM time immemorial the wool industry has been 
surrounded with an atmosphere of romance. The ear- 
liest Biblical characters are associated with pastoral 
callings and the history of no industry is more interest- 
ing. Sheep were among the first domesticated animals, 
so that the history of civilized man is closely linked with 
that of these four-footed friends. In prehistoric times 
sheep and goats were kept for milk and food, and 
their pelts were used as garments. Later the wool 
was clipped and manufactured into rough clothing. With the 
progress of civilization the industry has become more com- 
plex until from its humble beginning it has become a leading 
industry in our great economic program. 
The original habitat of the sheep family was no doubt the 
mountainous ranges of central ; 
Asia. From there they have been intro- 
duced into all parts of the world. They 





flourish especially well in temperate re- ‘a / _ 
gions. There are many different breeds of peng et # 
sheep, the quality of wool depending on -: as a ae 


the species. The goat, the alpaca, and the | ne a ee 
llama also produce wool of much indus- — yO“ {esc 
trial importance. 

Wool is just a fine 
fleecy hair which has 
the property of ad- 
hering together. Itis Oi OS eo ‘ 
impossible to say at aA ahem * a 
what point it ceases to : a 
be hair and becomes 
wool. We know, however, that sheep were domesti- 
cated for their fleece before the dawn of history and 
that the fine fleecy coats which give such value to cer- 
tain modern species are the product of selective 
breeding for many centuries. 

The greatest wool-producing country is Australia, 





Mountain Pasturage, 
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the United States ranking fourth. Sheep raising is very general 
throughout our country and plays a part in the industrial pur- 
suits of every state. The western states, however, with great 
tracts of prairies and uncultivated hillsides offering limitless 
grazing facilities, are ideal for pastoral callings, and here is 
the heart of the great wool industry of America. 

The early spring is lambing time and at this time the sheep 
must receive the best care. Shearing comes when it is suffici- 
ently warm so that the animals will not suffer 
when their heavy winter coats are removed. 
The wool is collected in large bags and taken 
to the railroads for shipment to the factories. 

The manufacture of cloth from the raw 
product is an industry of the large cities. The 
great textile center of our nation is New England. This locality 
is the destination of millions of pounds of wool shipped by train 
or boat from every quarter of the globe. 

Modern methods of converting the dirty masses of wool into 
the finished product are complex, requiring an enormous 
amount of machinery and many skilled hands. The process in 
brief is as follows: 
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The wool is first “scoured,” using soap, water, 
steam, fans, and sometimes acids. To separate 
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is done by the carding machines and spinning 
mules. Weaving machines next transform the 
yarn into the countless articles of wearing ap- 
parel. 

Thus is wool traced from the sheep’s back to 
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the fibers and make the wool fluffy it is run 
through a series of teeth called a “teasing ma- 
¢ chine.” Oil is next added to give the fibers 


strength and softness. At 
this stage cotton or silk 
may be added. 

If felts are to be manu- 
factured a process of press- 
ing, steaming, and dying is 
used. If yarn is the desired 
product the wool is all 
ready for spinning and this 
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that of man. If you stop to think, you will realize that almost every article used to keep us warm 
contains fleece from the body of man’s earliest clothier—the sheep. 
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Paul Graham and the Bucking Bronco 


|T was warm in the school- 
ry room, and Paul’s thoughts 
s4 began to wander from the 
! grammar lesson to the Life 
of Roosevelt which he had 
| been reading the night be- 
fore. “That was a mean 
trick they played on Roose- 
; velt that time, out West,— 
taking away his own pony and substituting 
a bucking bronco! But Roosevelt showed 
them he could ride. A bucking bronco! 
Wouldn’t it be great to master one!” 

Dreamily Paul gazed out of the window, 
and before his inner eye there began to ap- 
pear flat plains tufted with cactus and sage- 
brush and in the distance low-lying hills. In 
the foreground he pictured a bronco, on 
whose back sat a youth, a little older than 
himself, possibly a little more like Roosevelt. 
Sheepskin chaps, and bandanna neckerchief 
came out as clearly in all their details as if 
they were before him. In the background he 
saw another figure, calmly astride a quiet 
horse. “That’s Father, or maybe it is the 
stranger who told me not to quit,” he 
thought. “He’s admiring the skill with 
which I hold my seat—I 
take off my hat and wave it 





By ALMA PASCHALL 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. BRACKER 


“Maybe,” was the reply, “but why West 
rather than East, North, or South?” 

“TI want to ride a bucking bronco.” 

“Hum—don’t you think it would be better 
to learn to ride an ordinary pony first? You 
might find yourself on the ground without 
any clear idea as to how you got there!” 

“But how can I, when I haven’t any 
pony ?” 

“You’ve saved some money, haven’t you, 
since you’ve been working after school?” 

“About enough to buy a hobbyhorse!” 

“Keep on, and I’ll help you. Horseback 
riding is fine exercise. In the meantime, you 
can practice on mental broncos.” 

“What are they?” 

“Things you don’t like to do.” 

“Like—dusting school desks?” 

“Yes.” 

“And paying attention in class?” 

“Yes, and hanging up your hat and coat 
when you come into the house, and getting 
your lessons before you play ball, and—” 


“T see,” said Paul, “but I think it would be 
more fun to be like Roosevelt and sit tight in 
the saddle, while your bronco jumped and 
reared—” 

“You can try that next summer, but in the 
meantime, if you can tame your mental 
broncos, I’ll get you a pony.” 

“T can do it,” replied Paul. 

“Don’t be too sure. It’s when a rider is 
overconfident that a bronco throws him. 
It’s the watchful person who wins—” 

“T’ll begin right now on bronco number 
one. Lessons before ball to-night!” 

For several days Paul made great head- 
way with his broncos. Then he forgot. 

He came home from school with ten difii- 
cult problems to do. Putting his books down 
on the library table, he dashed out to play 
ball. He played until supper time and then 
went for a walk with his father, completely 
forgetting his work. When he returned, 
late in the evening, he felt too tired and 
sleepy to get a problem. 

“Father, won’t you help me a little?” he 
begged. “I just can’t get these to come out 
right!” 

“Hum—thrown by your bronco already?” 

Paul started guiltily. 
“Almost,” he admitted, 





—the bronco jumps and 
comes down on all fours— 
I stick tight—” 

Just then a voice inter- 
rupted his meditations: 
“Paul, will you give us a 
sentence illustrating the 
predicate nominative?” 

Paul came back to the 
schoolroom with a jerk. 

“A bucking bronco 
jumps on all four feet at 
once—” he began. 

A ripple of laughter fol- 
lowed the words. 

“Very true, Paul,” re- 
marked Miss _ Thatcher, 
“hut it does not have much 
to do with the predicate 
nominative.” 

Paul flushed. “I—I— 
was thinking about a story 
that I read last night about 
Roosevelt,” he explained. 
“T am afraid I was not pay- 
ing much attention—” 

“Remember, Paul, that 
Roosevelt was not easily 
thrown from the saddle,” 
said Miss Thatcher. “Try 
to be like him in that!’ 

“T think I can give an ex- 
ample of the _ predicate 
nominative now,” said 
Paul. And he did so. 

That evening Paul ap- 
proached his father as he 
sat reading in the library. 

“Father,” he began, 
“may I go West next sum- 
mer ?” 





“But Roosevelt Showed Them He Could Ride. 
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Wouldn’t it be Great to Master One!”’ 


ERS 


A Bucking Bronco! 


“but I’m still in the sad- 
dle!” and he set to work 
again. 

“T’ve finished nine of 
them,” he cried presently. 
“but this tenth one is buck- 
ing on me!” 

“Now is your chance to 
play Roosevelt,” suggested 
his father. 

Paul worked on, but he 
could not get the problem. 
He chewed his pencil and 
worked feverishly, but 
every time the answer 
came out wrong, and he be 
gan to get angry at him- 
self. 

“I guess this bronco 
doesn’t quite know who is 
riding him,” he remarked 
to his father, “or he would 
see that there is no use in 
bucking like this!” 

Mr. Graham went up- 
stairs, but Paul stuck to his 
post. “I must get it,” he 
thought, “or else admit 
that I’m thrown, and I 
won’t do that!” 

The house grew quiet, 
and even the street noises 
were gradually _ silenced. 
Paul heard the big town 
clock boom out twelve. He 
worked steadily on. 

At half-past twelve, 
Paul’s father came back 
into the room in dressing- 
gown.and slippers. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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MOVING DAY IN BIRDLAND 


Birds are among our best friends. Never miss an opportunity . 
to do them a good turn. Read what happened to fat Bob Bird 
and his family. Then see if you can draw the pictures you 
see here. Start with light lines as in row A and finishasin row 
C. If they come out well, try coloring them with crayons. 





By Joun T. LDEmos 
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om by our house, 
Plain as could be, 

re grewa strong 
rugged tree. 





Now in this tree, 
There lived some birds 

Whose merry song 
Could oft be heard. 





One my! a boy, 


With tools all new, 
Put up this house 


For them to view. 


» 
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Its trunk was thick. 
Its branches tall, 
Aind shed their leaves 


Toward the Fall. 





Theyd sing from morn 
Till late at night. 
Theirs was a happy 

Life, all right. 


-* 





Soon all the birdlets 

_ Crowded round. 

Just look’ said they, _ 
“The home we've found! 








In wind or storm 
This oak stood high, 

And waved its branches 
Toward the sky. 





Now all these birdies 
Grew so fat 

Bob Bird could hardly 
Wear his hat. 





They soon moved in, 
Pie binds fat. 
nd lived quile happy 
Ff ter that. ” 
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Our Country—See and Know It First—V 


A Geographical Project Study of the United States, Correlated with Civics and 
Developed on a Basis of Interest in Highways and Travel 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


Vv. The Western States 


A. What we see. 

1. From a pleasant and profitable trip through 
the East and South, including some states that we 
term Western or Southwestern, we will turn toward 
the setting sun, pass through Columbus and Spring- 
field, Ohio, Richmond, Ind., the industrial center 
Indianapolis, and Springfield, Ill., continue to St. 
Joseph, Mo., where we visit the cattle market, then 
cross the Missouri River and enter our real West. 
Here the fields of corn and alfalfa stretch out mile 
after mile; we notice comfortable homes, modern 
barns and silos, and well-tilled fields, attractive 
towns, and bustling cities where a few short years 
ago the Red Man reigned supreme, and where, later, 
the dry winds and grasshoppers made life a burden 
to the hardy pioneers. But the bison has yielded 
the plains to the blooded cattle and the prairie hen 
has been replaced by the poultry of commerce. 
Throughout Kansas we find the land generally level 
or rolling, but the great plain is gradually sloping 
upward until it reaches an elevation higher than 
most of the mountains we have heretofore seen, 
and thus until we cross an invisible line and enter— 


2. Colorado.—“‘The Mile High State” (why so 
called?). We head for Denver. The sobriquet 
“Queen City of the Plains” is justified; the popu- 
lation is nearly 300,000 now and their slogan of 
“500,000 by 1930” will hardly prove an idle fore- 
cast. The discovery of gold on Cherry Creek first 
led to the settlement of Denver; the value of this 
find was inconsiderable, yet, while other mining 
camps yielded their millions and disappeared, Den- 
ver continued to grow and prosper. The ideal lo- 
cation partly accounts for this, but we must not 
overlook the progressive spirit of the pioneer citi- 
zens; they determined to make Denver a great city, 
and, even when the trunk line railroad passed far to 
the north and left them isolated, they struggled on. 
We visit the mint, recall the recent spectacular 
robbery there, see silver coined, and drive to Rocky 
Mountain National Park, visited each year by more 
people than any of our other playgrounds. We do 
not fail to visit Long’s Peak, and stand for a little 
while beside the grave of that great naturalist, 
Enos A. Mills, who gave us the story of “The 
Thousand Year Pine’’; we also visit Lookout Moun- 
tain and the last resting place of Buffalo Bill (Col. 
Wm. F. Cody). We are in a paradise of scenery 
that appeals to every lover of nature. From Den- 
ver we go through the Royal Gorge, visit Colorado 
Springs, and Manitou, where we sample the health- 
giving waters. Then, in our own machine, we 
ascend Pike’s Peak (14,109 feet) where we view 
the country for a hundred miles around; we also 
climb the Peak burro-back that this mode of travel 
may be real to us. We will now drive over the top 
of the mountains to the gold camps at Cripple Creek 
—yes over the top of the mountains, for at all 
times our road lies at an elevation of more than 
7,000 feet and often reaches 10,000 feet. It is in- 
deed the “top of the world,” and we revel in the 
scenery below us. At Cripple Creek we descend 
1,400 feet into a gold mine and watch the miners 
at work; we see the smelters where the gold is 
separated from the rock, amazed that a ton of ore 
often assays only a few dollars. Then we motor to 
Pueblo (the Pittsburgh of the West), see the steel 
mills there, visit the famous cantaloupe section 
around Rocky Ford, and cross the mountains to 
Mesa Verde National Park. Here we see the cliff 
dwellings, kivas, sun and fire temples, and pottery 
and weapons of that people who came, builded and 
mysteriously disappeared centuries before Colum- 
bus discovered America. We admire the scenery of 
the Western Slope, pass through the fruit section 
and then enter— 


3. Utah.—Here again we see where irrigation 
has turned a desert into a garden. We visit the 
Mormon Temple, thinking of the migrations of that 
band of pioneers whose descendants are as typically 
American in manners and customs, religious beliefs 
alone excepted, as are the people we met in Boston 
or Atlanta, 


4. Arizona.—In our minds are thoughts of the 
Grand Canyon. About this volumes have been 
written, but the half has never been told; the spec- 
tacle is beyond human comprehension or the power 
of language to describe. The great gorge suddenly 
lies beneath our feet, silent and awe-inspiring. 
Across the way, aglow in the sunshine, we gaze up- 
on castles with their towers and battlements. De- 
scending along the Bright Angel Trail we are lost 
in admiration at the ever-changing scenery. How 
we envy the heroes who passed through that dark 
and unknown place; how we talk of the aviator who 
descended and came out in his plane! We reluct- 
antly turn from the premier wonder of the world, 
visit the Petrified Forests, the Roosevelt Dam, then 
Yuma, and enter— 

5. California—We pass through the rich Im- 
perial Valley, a death-trap turned into a place of 
beauty and fertility, linger a while at San Diego, 
bathe in the waters of the Pacific, and are enchant- 
ed by this summer land of fruit and flowers. 
Somehow the romance of the Spanish days has not 
been entirely lost in the rush of the life to-day; 
there is a softness, a glamour, that lingers still, felt 
as we hear the soft Spanish names so frequent here. 
Northward now to Los Angeles, progress and pur- 
suit of pleasure being seen on every hand. We 
gratify a long-felt desire when we visit Hollywood 
and see our screen favorites at work. On our way 
northward we make a side trip from Merced into 
Yosemite National Park, one of the most wonderful 
of all our public playgrounds. After reaching San 


. Francisco, with its “Golden Gate’”’ and reminiscences 


of ’49, we visit Chinatown, much of which we sus- 
pect is on display for the visitor; but underneath 
the surface there lies an Orient as real as that 
found in Canton. We are interested in the sailors, 
who also are seeing the sights, and we long to fol- 
low them to their vessels, steaming perhaps only 
through the Panama Canal to New York but more 
likely to Manila, Yokohama, or some Australian 
port. Northward still we wend our way, through 
Sacramento, the Cascade country, and reach— 

6. Oregon.—For a while we parallel the Colum- 
bia River, enjoying the splendid roads and the won- 
derful scenery. Then we learn what we can of the 
famous apples of this region. These apples, we 
find, are no better than the Northern Spy of New 
York or the winesap of Virginia, but they are care- 
fully picked, graded, and attractively packed and 
wrapped. A purchaser may know in advance exact- 
ly what he is buying, hence we find them sold in 
New York City and Richmond, Va., after they have 
been transported across the country or around 
through the Panama Canal. Some growers furnish 
a hotel with a supply having the name of the hotel 
grown in the apple. Suppose we try this next sum- 
mer with an apple or a watermelon. 

7. Washington.—We visit Tacoma with splendid 
Mt. Rainier National Park near by; Seattle, the 
great northern port of the Pacific, see the handling 
of the tremendous shiploads of lumber, etc.; then 
pass through the rich agricultural section to the 
east, on to— 

8. Idaho.—We visit Coeur d’ Alene, with its 
mines, thinking all the time of the water power this 
state could develop, and what industries might cen- 
ter here. 

9. Montana.—Anaconda and Butte, with their 
far-famed copper mines and smelters, are much 
as we have pictured them, but the endless miles of 
ranches astonish us. No wonder this is such a great 
sheep-raising state. 

10. Wyoming.—We have always associated Wy- 
oming with Yellowstone Park. Here, indeed, won- 
derland greets us. Here nature has provided more 
evidences of her stupendous work than in any other 
one spot on earth. Giant geysers play, some at 
regular intervals, others more or less frequently, 
while some are stilled forever. Beautiful lakes 


sparkle before our enchanted eyes, over some the 
steam lifts and rises a little way as we have seen 
the fog lift, but unlike the fog this steam never en- 
tirely disappears. 


Tiny little hot springs bubble 


fiercely or merrily. Great caldrons of mud boil and 
sputter, some drab and ugly, others (the paint-pots) 
things of artistic and terrific beauty. The obsidian 
cliffs fail to bar our way, thanks to the ingenuity 
of the engineers who planned our road. (Who 
can explain how this road was made?) A boat trip 
is made on Yellowstone Lake (who will tell us the 
altitude of this body of water?) ; we fish in the clear 
water and angle for trout in the streams that flow 
into the lake. Then we visit the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellowstone, perhaps the crowning feature of 
this region. In solemn majesty it lies beneath our 
feet. Overhead and underneath, the soaring eagles 
scream as if to challenge the roar of the falls, or 
perhaps to fling defiance at those who dare invade 
their domain. The blue sky smiles above, the sun- 
light is mirrored and reflected in the water, and the 
giant steeps challenge our attention, painted in col- 
ors that are the inspiration and despair of every 
artistic soul. We will now pass out of the Park, 
through the Eastern Entrance, seeing the Garden 
of the Gods, Elephant’s Head, the Holy City, and 
stopping at the great dam which spans the Shoshone 
or Snake River. A road through the canyon brings 
us to the little town of Cody, Wyo. 

We have had a wonderful trip, we have seen 
much that we could not otherwise have realized, 
and now we find ourselves healthier, happier, and 
better citizens for having thus seen and learned to 
know our great country. 


B. Detailed study. 

1. Note the extension of the prairies into the 
Great Plains. Compare the latter with the former 
as to surface, elevation, climate, products. 


2. Compare the Western or Cordilleran High- 
lands with the Appalachian Highlands—extent, ele- 
vation, influence on the rainfall of the country, 
mineral wealth, forest stores. Divide the former 
into its three great divisions—the Rocky Mountain 
System, the great watershed of the continent, hav- 
ing but one real gap (find it, and consider the part 
it has played in the history of our country); the 
Sierra Nevada-Cascade Ranges, with their mar- 
velous scenery, giant trees, great mineral wealth; 
the great interior plateau section, varying in ele- 
vation from 265 feet to 8,000 feet above sea level. 


3. Trace the Pacific Coastal Plain, with its val- 
leys. Compare with the Atlantic Coastal Plain as 
to extent, climate, harbors. Compare with the in- 
land valleys of the West as to rainfall. 

4. We shall also want to locate (a) The Colum- 
bia Plateau; (b) The Great Basin; (c) The Col- 
orado Plateau; (d) The Sonora Desert. 


5. Using the map, name the states through or in 
which the foregoing lie. Group these states into 
the usual sections. 


6. Industries. 

a. Mining.—(1) Gold: found as sand, gravel, 
nuggets, veins in rocks; methods of mining (pan- 
ning or placer, hydraulic, shaft and drift mining) ; 
centers (districts, cities); states in which found, 
ranked according to output. Visit stamp works at 
Denver; smelter at Leadville. (2) Silver: studied 
as was gold. (3) Copper: refer to previous study 
with comparisons. (4) Oil. (5) Lead. (6) Coal. 
(7) Mercury. (8) Radium. (9) Semi-precious 
stones. (10) Building stones. Use the World Al- 
manac or other reliable data, making abundant 
comparisons, tabulations, etc., leaving with the 
pupils reasonably accurate ideas as to value, with 
exact information as to location. 

b. Manufacturing.—(1) Smelting of ores. 
(2) Refining of oil. (3) Forest products. (4) 
Agricultural products: beet sugar, flour, etc. 

ce. Canning and drying.—(1) Fish. (2) 
Fruits and vegetables. [N. B.—In the study of 
both (b) and (c) make careful comparisons with 
other sections, determining relative resources and 
relative importance. ] 

d. Stock raising.—(1) Cattle: locate grazing 
regions, with reasons therefor, and rapidly chang- 
ing conditions. Visit a stock ranch. Visit a cattle- 
feeding center. Follow a shipment of cattle to 
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Chicago, Kansas City, or Omaha. Study the mar- 
keting of cattle. (Read Smith, “Geographic In- 
fluences in Marketing, Illustrated by the Meat In- 
dustry,” in Journal of Geography, October, 1921.) 
(2) Other live stock: sheep, hogs, horses. 

e. Forest industries.—Study especially forest 
preservation and experimentation under direction 
of our government. Locate forest areas; compare 
with each other, and with other sections of our 
country as to kinds of trees, uses, value, etc. 

f. Farming.—(1) On dry lands: locate; con- 
sider crops; discuss nature of work, problems. (2) 
On irrigated lands: areas (in Colorado, Utah, Cali- 
fornia, ete.); rank states according to acres 117T1- 
gated, noting the particular crops of each. Com- 
pare value of irrigated land with near-by non-irri- 
gated land; with land elsewhere having abundant 
rainfall. Note conditions resulting in need of irri- 
gation; source of water for each district ; process of 
irrigation; part of government in this work. Visit 
the Roosevelt Dam, as the center of interest of the 
Salt River Irrigation Project, with its 240,000 acres 
of tillable land, or the Shoshone Dam, one of the 
highest dams in the world (328 feet), which im- 
pounds 456,000 acre-feet of water (what is an acre- 
foot of water?) and has 130,000 acres of irrigable 
land directly at hand and several hundred thousand 
acres tributary thereto. Get a government map of 
the Reclamation Service in the United States and 
locate the twenty-nine important irrigation projects 
distributed through these Western states. It is to 
be remembered, too, that there are in these same 
states many similar projects that are private and co- 
operative enterprises. Determine the source of 
supply of water for each of the government proj- 
ects. Note the oceans which finally receive the re- 
mainder of these waters. Consider the fact that an 
acre of non-irrigated land may be worth only $5.00 
or $10.00, whereas an acre of irrigated land adja- 
cent thereto may be worth from $100.00 to $500.00. 
The land may be identical, the water right is what 
is valuable. (3) On sufficiently well-watered lands: 
locate such areas in these states; crops raised. Con- 
trast the problems of the man who engages in dry 
farming with those of the man who farms irrigated 
land and the problems of both of these men with 
those of the man who farms well-watered land. 
Compare the necessary outlay and the chances for 
financial advancement in each case. 

g. Fishing—Kinds of fish; special study of 
the salmon: where and how caught, centers for 
shipping; canning; marketing; compare as to im- 
portance and value with other fisheries of our 
country, such as cod and oyster fisheries. 

7. Places of especial interest. 
a. Colorado Canyon: In what plateau? What 


est. Why a “National Monument” rather than a 
National Park? 

b. Yellowstone National Park: In what states? 
What mountains? Features of interest—elevation, 
lake, river, falls, canyon, geysers, hot springs, ter- 
races, animals, forests, wild flowers, camps, en- 
trances, etc. 

c. Teton Mountains and Jackson’s Hole—the 
last fastness of the old time “bad man” or outlaw. 

d. Yosemite National Park: In what valley? 
What mountains? Work of glaciers. Features of 
interest. 

e. Crater Lake National Park: Location; for- 
mation, and origin of name; elevation of 6,000 feet 
with depth of 2,000 feet in places. 

f. Mt. Rainer National Park. 

g. Glacier National Park. 

h. Rocky Mountain National Park. 

i. Sequoia National Park. 

j- Shoshone Falls, Idaho. 

k. Royal Gorge, Colorado. 

1. Lake Chelan, Washington. 

m. National Forests. 

n. Pike’s Peak, Colorado.—The auto races 
held here each September are of nation-wide inter- 
est. In what respect are these races unique? 

o. Mesa Verde National Park.—Location; for 
what reasons is the interest in this park peculiar to 
itself? 

p. Sangre de Cristo (Blood of Christ) Moun- 
tains, Colorado; highest continuous range in North 
America.—Height? To fully appreciate the appro- 
priateness of the name one must stand on its slope 
some evening and see the glow from the setting sun 
turn its miles of snow-capped summits into deepest 
crimson. 

q. Great Salt Lake. 

8. Cities —Note especially Denver; Butte, one 
of the greatest copper centers of the world; Santa 
Fe, with its wealth of historic interest; Salt Lake 
City, with its Mormon Temple and Tabernacle; 
Los Angeles, the metropolis of the Coast; San 
Francisco, the “Gateway to the West’’; Seattle, etc. 
C. Problems to work out in detail. 

1. A comparison of the Indian life of these states 
with that of the Eastern states. 

2. A study of the animal life, with comparison 
with that of other sections. 

3. A study of the Spanish names of the section, 
with related historical facts and significance. 

4. Historical significance and geographical de- 
termination of the following expeditions: Pike’s, 
Long’s Fremont’s, Lewis and Clark’s; the gold rush 
of 749. 

5. Conditions which have made (a) Colorado the 
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leading state in our country in the production of 
beet sugar; (b) Montana the leading state in sheep 
raising; (c) California the great fruit state. 

6. Location and conditions determining (a) the 
citrus fruit belt; (b) the vine fruit belts; (c) the 
small fruit belts. 

7. A comparison of the population in these states 
as a group, and individually, with other groups and 
states, with reasons for the difference. A compari- 
son of the population in the irrigated and non- 
irrigated areas of these states. 

8. Highways.—Why are good highways of even 
more importance in these states than in the East? 

9. Compare the Mexican problem in the sugar 
beet districts with the Negro problem of the South. 

10. Recent national and state legislation, with 
court interpretation, dealing with the Japanese 
problem. 


D. By way of summary. 

1. Draw a map of the Western states to the same 
scale as that used previously; locate on this map 
each of the places visited. 

2. Work out graphs showing industries and other 
interesting conditions. 


Correlations With Other Subjects 


I. Language and Literature. 

1. A study of the life and works of Enos A. Mills. 

2. A study of the life and works of John Muir. 

3. Get from the G. and C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass., (free) their remarkable word 
picture of the Grand Canyon entitled “‘The Ameri- 
canization of Carver,” with its key, and use it as a 
basis for any desired study in phonies, diacritical 
marks, pronunciation, and choice of words. 

Il. History and Civics. 

1, What Presidents and political leaders ques- 
tioned the advisability of annexing and opening up 
these Western states? How has time answered 
their arguments? 

2. A study of the Reclamation Law of 1902, which 
has made possible the great irrigation projects pre- 
viously referred to. 

Ill. Economics. 

1. What reasons are back of the fact that the tax 
levy in Colorado is higher than that in Maryland? 

2. The part of science in the development of the 
West, as typified by: the Los Angeles water supply 
aqueduct; railroad building in the Rockies; etc. 

3. Food products, etc., supplied by these states 
during the World War. 

(Continued on page 87) 





state? The work of what river? Features of inter- 
OUBTLESS many teachers have 
experienced the same difficulty A 
from year to year which I have 
found—that of planning a suit- 
able vacation trip, restful and refreshing, 
without spending too large a part of the winter 
months’ hard-earned savings. Two of us solved 
the problem last summer so much to our own sat- 
isfaction that I want to tell others about it. 

We walked. We began planning the trip months 
ahead of time, and getting ourselves in condition for 
it. That in itself was well worth while; for when 
summer came, instead of being worn-out victims of 
spring fever our health was perfect, much better 
than usual. Moreover, our long evenings had been 
spent on country roads, breathing in the pure air 
of our prairie country, instead of cooped up in a 
theater or over a book. If we had never taken our 
trip we should have been richly repaid. 

But we did. We walked, in the twenty-six days 
of our trip, about four hundred miles. Twenty-six 
miles was the maximum day’s work; fifteen miles 
was about the average. We carried with us our 
blankets; also a small cooking outfit; so that we ate 
and slept in the open. At first we depended on buy- 
ing each meal at mealtime, carrying nothing with 
us; but a long day’s tramp through uninhabited 
country with very little to eat taught us the wisdom 
of always carrying an emergency meal. Raisins, 
chocolate bars, and canned soup are good for this 
purpose, being light in weight and at the same time 
nourishing. If evening found us in a town, we 
sought the tourists’ camp. If we were in the coun- 
try, as we preferred, a friendly farmer was always 
glad to let us sleep in his yard and to sell us fresh 
eggs, butter, milk, a chicken—anything in the way 
of farm produce which we desired. 


Novel Vacation Trip 


By JULIET REEVE 


If respectable looking people asked us to ride, we 
accepted. Many of them did—so many that in the 
twenty-six days, in addition to the four hundred 
miles we walked, we rode nearly eight hundred. 
Our trip therefore covered a territory of about 
twelve hundred miles: from our home in western 
Kansas to and through the mountains west of Trini- 
dad, Colorado, returning by way of Colorado 
Springs and Pike’s Peak. 

The cost? We resolved before we started to 
limit our expenditure to twenty-five dollars each for 
the twenty-five days—one dollar per day each—and 
we did a little better than that. We were gone 
twenty-six days, but we kept within our twenty-five 
dollar limit. This we did without stinting ourselves. 
Had we cared to, we could have made the trip on 
half that amount; for our average daily expenses 
were not more than one dollar per day for the two 
of us. The other half of our allowance we spent on 
an occasional big spread at a restaurant, and on 
trips to places of interest for which we had to pay, 
such as the Cave of the Winds, the Mary McKinney 
Gold Mine, the Petrified Forest. While we enjoyed 
these sights, our vacation would have been complete 
without them; for after all, the parts we enjoyed 
most were the great unbroken forests, the moun- 
tain wilds, the gurgling little streamlets full of de- 
licious mountain trout (women can fish without a 
license in Colorado)—all these were free. 


Plan your trip now. Organize a walk- 
ing club. If you have not walked a great 
deal do not attempt too much at first. We 
started with two or three miles. Walk 
briskly—but not too fast. By the end of the spring 
you should be able to walk ten miles in three hours 
or a little more, carrying a light pack. That was 
one mistake we made. We practiced walking very 
little with packs; consequently the first two or 
three days our shoulders were cruelly sore. But we 
soon became accustomed to the sixteen-pounds 
weight, slung over one shoulder and easily shifted 
to the other. 

Of the dozen or fifteen who will be glad to join 
your club, probably one kindred spirit will be found 
daring enough to brave the criticisms of her friends 
and go with you for the long tramp. The others— 
those who would like to but are afraid of being 
thought “queer’—will be well repaid for the time 
spent in tramping over country roads and byways; 
repaid in coin that cannot be valued: good health, 
clear brain, sparkling eye, and an increased love 
for the great out-of-doors. 

Walk in all kinds of weather. A walk through 
the rain is delightful if you are prepared for it. 
We climbed most of one day in the rain. The thrill 
of triumph when we succeeded in starting a fire in 
a little pine thicket with only damp pine needles 
and boughs for fuel, the rain trickling down our 
backs, was worth all the unpleasantness we ex- 
perienced. Had we been provided with rubber pon- 
chos, as we should have been, the principal un- 
pleasantness would have been eliminated. 

Begin now. Walk during the remainder of the 
term; and when vacation time comes join the ever 
increasing number of summer “hikers.” You will 
enjoy it; you cannot help but do so. 
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Betty, Tom, Will and Jack and 
Their Kites 


DIRECTIONS: Betty (No. 1) has light curls and 
wears a pink dress and socks with white collar, 
petticoat and slippers. Tom (No. 2) has a green 
suit showing a white waist, green socks and white 
shoes. Will (No. 3) has a white waist and dark 
blue trousers. Jack (No. 4) wears a red sweater 
and gray trousers. His hair is black. The knit- 
ted cap is orange, the other gray. Mount as shown 
using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 14x36 
inches with a strip of green 3x36 inches having 
its upper edge torn. 
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Sally’s Old Brass Sugar Kettle 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


me|ALLY could see her rosy- 
cheeked, plump face in the 
W%| polished sides of the old 
brass kettle. You never see 
a kettle like hers to-day, 
| wide and deep enough to 
1} hold soup for two or three 
families, the winter’s supply 
of apple butter bubbling 
away in juicy sweetness, or, as at the time of 
this story, a gallon or two of boiling maple 
syrup. 

Sally, her brown curls tied up in a red 
woolen muffler, was poking the wood fire in 
the sugar house over which the brass kettle 
hung on a long iron crane. She was only six- 
teen years old, but as fine a housewife as her 
mother, and Mistress Hoyt’s home there in 
old Deerfield, at the foot of Sugar Loaf 





Mountain, was famed for its thrift, its tooth- | 


some bread, and its fine-spun linen. Sally 
took pride in the brass ket- 
tle, polishing it every Sat- 
urday until, through the 
combination of wood ashes 
and her strong young mus- 
cles, it might have been 
made of gold, so brightly 
did it shine. That kettle 
had come from England 
and it was helping to make 
New England. There was 
nothing it was not used for, 
from boiling soft soap to 
making strawberry jam 
that melted in one’s mouth, 
from holding pickling vin- 
egar to cooking luscious 
maple sap. 

It was almost spring, 
late February, and the sap 
had begun to flow. Samuel 
Williams, the minister’s 
son, was helping Sally 
Hoyt in the Hoyts’ sugar 
grove. The snow was still 
on the ground and it was 
hard work to make one’s 
way from tree to tree, 
from one bucket to the 
next, collecting the thin, 
sweet sap that was being 
transformed in the sugar 
house to thick, rich maple 
sugar. And Samuel was 
too slow for Sally’s ener- 
getic mind. She looked up 
impatiently from her stir- 
ring as the door opened, 
and Samuel, a boy of her 
own age, entered. 

“You are slow, Samuel,” 
Sally told him. “You re- 
mind me of this kettle. 
Listen!” Sally struck the 
side of the brass kettle 
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with her sugar paddle and it gave out a 
sound like a bell, as loud and as clear. Tink- 
ling brass, Samuel, it is naught else. I fear 
you are as the kettle, Samuel, a sounding 
brass and little more. You were of a mind to 
help me with the sugaring to-day, and I have 
had to wait here, with the fire wasting itself 
and the kettle seething and boiling over an 
hour. Were you sharing the sap with some- 
one on the road, Samuel?” 

The boy winced but looked his friend 
Sally straight in the eyes. “I am sorry that 
I have kept you waiting, Sally,” he told her 
honestly. “I went down as far as the Bloody 
Brook to see if the pussy willows were out, 
for I wanted to bring you a bunch of them, 
and on the edge of the swamp I saw—” 
Samuel lowered his voice and Sally’s face 
whitened as she asked tremblingly, ‘What 
did you see, Samuel?” 

“TI saw, I am quite sure,” the boy told her, 


“moccasin tracks in the mud, and I heard the 
low call of a white-throat. You know it is 
too early for the white-throat to sing in the 
marsh, Sally.” 

Bloody Brook! As Sally and Samuel, to- 
gether with the others who were helping 
Mistress Hoyt with her sugaring, hurriedly 
finished the boiling and went home with the 
brass kettle and the pails of sugar, they told 
each other in frightened whispers the story 
of how Bloody Brook came by its name in old 
Deerfield. 

It had happened September 19, 1765, long 
before Sally or Samuel was born. A party 
of the young men of Deerfield had been ac- 
companying and guarding a cart of fruit and 
vegetables on its way from Deerfield to Bos- 
ton, and they had stopped at the brook to 
pick and eat some wild grapes. Out from 
the swamp had swarmed a band of those 
painted specters, the Algonquin Indians who 
were the allies of the 
French traders in Canada. 
And of the party from 
Deerfield only half a dozen 
had returned from the 
brook that was given its 
name at that time. 

“But we have not been 
attacked by Indians since I 
can remember,” Samuel 
said, as he helped Sally 
carry the big brass kettle 
inside the Hoyt kitchen, 
shining with the polished 
pewter that lined the walls. 
“My father is even consid- 
ering taking back his order 
that the deacons bring 
their muskets to church.” 

“But we are in danger,” 
Sally told him. “There 
was a peddling Indian 
from Boston selling herbs 
here not long ago, and he 
told us that the French In- 
dians have their eyes on 
Deerfield, because of our 
church bell. You know 
there are few bells as huge 
and of as sweet a tone as 
the one that hangs in our 
Deerfield steeple. It was 
brought by packet from 
London, so they say, for 
one of the French missions 
in Canada. But it was 
stormswept to Boston har- 
bor and we were the gain- 
ers. It may be that the Al- 
gonquins are here for the 
bell.” 

‘In the pine forest outside 
of old Deerfield, there was 

















In the Midst of the Savages’ War Cries, the Firebrands, and the Flying Arrows, 
a Brave Girl Stood and Beat upon the Sides of the Kettle to Sound the Alarm. 


no sound within its deep 
(Continued on page 83) 
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kinds of birds, but of course only certain 
localities are suitable to certain birds. 
We cannot expect to erect a martin house in the heart of the city 
and, just because we have erected a martin house, be sure that mar- 
tins will come to our neighborhood. That would not be reasonable. 


H #5 may be made for many different 


Sparrows and wrens, 
however, are found nearly 
everywhere. Since we do 
not want to encourage the 
sparrows, we must keep 
this fact in mind and build 
our bird houses so that the 
sparrows cannot get into 
them. The wrens are our 
most common birds and will 
inhabit a house before all 
others. Houses for them are 
easy to build because they 
must be small and do not 
require much material. If 
you wish to build houses 
for other birds, go to your 
public library and get my 
Bird House blue print book- 
let. You will find all the 
information you will re- 
quire on the size of open- 
ings, painting, etc. 

Build these houses of ma- 
terial taken from packing or shoe 
boxes. It is usually soft pine, thin 
and easy to plane. Use fine one-inch 
No. 18 brads for assembling. Do not 
use too many brads; three on a side 
will hold as well as a dozen. Also 
remember not to drive brads too near 
the end or edge of the board, for this 
will prevent the board from splitting. 


Remember that the house ought to be cleaned 

WREN HOUSES each season. The roof or floor should be fas- 

tened in place with screws or a very few brads 

so that it can be easily removed without breaking the house. If you 

do not have or wish to purchase paint, the house can be used in the 

rough or covered with twigs or bark. Green, white, brown, gray, or 

cream colored paint or a 

combination of colors will 

add to the appearance of 
the project. 

I like to hear from read- 
ers of my articles and am 
always glad to receive sug- 
gestions of what you want. 
To the first one living in a 
city, who makes a_ house 
from these plans and writes 
me that wrens have inhab- 
ited it, I will send one of 
my books containing draw- 
ings and pictures for mak- 
ing numerous articles. To 
the second city reader, I 
will send a beautifully dec- 
orated toy airplane made in 
my own shop. The same 
two offers are made to those 
living in the country. I am 
making separate offers for 
city and rural readers be- 
cause I believe those living in the 
country are apt to be visited by the 
wrens first. I have a surprise wait- 
ing for any boy or girl (or adult) who 
will send me a snapshot of his bird 
house and himself. I believe in the 
slogan I have in my school: “Hvery- 
one Build a Bird House Every Year.” 


Bird Houses for the Annual Exhibit Now, go to it, all you carpenters! 
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More Adventures With Immigrants’ Children 


= ssaa|HEN my little pupils had ac- 
ti quired the habit of trying to 
] carry on all their conversa- 


1 tions with each other in Eng- 
5 
“t 


lish (as described in my ear- 
lier article), I felt that the 
first milestone had been 
reached. But I found that the 
road ahead of me was stili 
long and hard. The average 
American child, before he en- 
ters school, has had at least four years’ exper- 
ience in using and in hearing the English lan- 
guage, and after he enters school, he hears it 
all the time at home. This is an incalculable 
aid to him, as I realize more fully now after my 
labors with these children who have been en- 
tirely lacking in such experiences. 

Not only is the number of words that can be 
taught during the school hours of a few short 
months entirely inadequate for even the simple 
conversations of a little child, but the varia- 
tions in form and usage are so many and per- 
plexing that their mastery by the foreigner is 
a long and difficult process. This phase of the 
subject has given me a great deal of trouble. 
It requires the most constant supervision and 
the utmost of patience. Just when I begin to 
think that my little flock have mastered certain 
words I am astonished at the use to which I 
find those words put. For instance, after we 
had memorized the names of the days of the 
week, repeating them in order and adding such 
remarks as, “To-day is Wednesday. To-morrow 
will be Thursday,” etc., little Bessie came in 
during one recess ard finding the water pail 
empty, made this complaint, “I am very drinky, 
but when I come to get a drink there is no 
drink.” I said, “Don’t say ‘I am drinky’; say 
‘I am thirsty.’” A few moments later I heard 
her announcing to the other children on the 
playground, “I am Thursday.” Of course this 
misunderstanding of the word was _ partly 
caused by the habitual confusion of t’s and d’s. 
I noticed the pupils sometimes speaking of hav- 
ing just had “toenuts” and “doast” for their 
breakfast. 

Getting the different tenses is the hardest 
part of all, but our old device of prolonged 
oral repetition still stands us in good stead 
and when Anna or Jenny announces some 
morning, “I rided home last night,” we chant, 
“I shall ride home to-night, I rode home last 
night, I have ridden home many times; ride, 
rode, have ridden, ride, rode, have ridden”— 
without limit. 

Free discussion still seems to be the main 
road to most of our desired ends for this first 
school year, therefore the first period in the 
morning is language. On Mondays this period 
has always been devoted to a discussion of the 
intervening two days. At first I inquired (often 
using Mary, who knew the most English, to in- 
terpret my questions): “Whom did you see?” 
“Where did you go?” “Who went with you?” 
“What did you play?” “Did you enjoy your 
visit?” Later I led the children to a discus- 
sion of the subject without unnecessary ques- 
tions. Of course, as they acquired more pro- 
ficiency in the use of English we branched off 
into regulation language lessons. 

From the first I have encouraged the pup'ls 
in teaching their small brothers and sisters at 
home to speak English, and my ardent little 
followers have been eager missionaries. Nurs- 
ery rhymes, our games, our little evening 
prayer, all have been immediately practiced 
upon the younger children, with most astonish- 
ing results. 

When Bessie announced one recess, “My lit- 
tle brother can say, ‘Jack and Jill went up the 
hill,’ in English,” I immediately replied, “Why, 
of course he can. He is an American boy, born 
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By ALICE FLEMING 








and reared in America. People would have a 
right to laugh at him if he didn’t learn the lan- 
guage of his own country. I think you are a 
fine little teacher.” 

Other children, not to be outdone, immediate- 
ly reported what their little brothers and sisters 
could say and went home to new conquests. 

One day Bessie brought her little four-year- 
old sister to school to practice the Christmas 
verse I had sent her. On her arrival at home 
that evening, the little missy announced, “I en- 
joyed my visit very much.” 

In selecting games to play with the children 
at intermissions, I have always taken pains to 
choose, as far as practicable, games employing 
conversation, realizing that not only would my 
pupils learn many new words in that way, but 
that those same games would probably start 
the ball rolling, in English, at any neighbor- 
hood gathering during the long summer vaca- 
tion, when my little flock—then without a shep- 
herd—might be tempted to stray back into the 
habit of talking in the language of the “old 
country.” I saw the wisdom of this effort dem- 
onstrated on Christmas night when I happened 


‘to visit one of the cabins where several of the 


neighboring families were gathered. The 
mothers sat together in a little group, gossip- 
ing in their native language, the men in an- 
other little group were smoking and chatting, 
also in their native tongue, while the children 
scurried about behind father’s chair or moth- 
er’s apron, or in the dark corners, playing Hide 
and Seek. “Bushel of wheat, bushel of rye, 
who is not hid, halloo I,” and “One, two, three 
for me,” rose strangely above the-babel. 

As I expected, some of the parents began to 
view this all-American campaign among the 
children with disfavor. “The children are for- 
getting their mothers’ language,” they said, 
“and, besides, one language is as good as an- 
other. In the old country we are all taught to 
speak the language of the neighboring coun- 
tries.” I told them that one country’s money 
was sometimes as good as another’s, too, but it 
depended a good deal upon what country they 
were in; that if their children were going to 
grow up and do business among an English- 
speaking people, their ability to make a living 
depended to a considerable extent upon their 
ability to understand and use the English lan- 
guage; therefore it was highly important that 
they learn English first and as a common medi- 
um of expression, so that they could think 
English. Moreover, I told these parents that if 
they expected their children to be able to com- 
pete with American children they should give 
them the same chance as other American chil- 
dren, the chance to hear and to use English in 
the home. I showed them that it was the pu- 
pils who were forced to be half one nationality 
and half another who were always confusing 
their sounds and making the most ludicrous 
mistakes. I reminded them of the fact that 
they could travel many hundreds of miles in 
any direction they chose in this great land of 
ours and still be among English-speaking peo- 
ple, while in the old country they had to know 
other languages because only a short journey 
took them out of their own domain. I told them 
that here, so far as the children were con- 
cerned, it should always be “English first.” 
After they had become proficient in that lan- 
guage they could take up the language of the 
old country. 

Most of the parents must have been con- 
vinced, for I have heard no further complaints. 
Most of them have been co-operating splen- 
didly. 

Of course, with the older children growing 


into stanch little Americans and even the ba- 
bies learning English, the mothers have gained 
too. I saw Johnnie’s mother recently, for the 
first time in several weeks. I was surprised to 
see her usually rosy and plump face looking 
thin and pale. “Why, Mrs. B., what is the mat- 
ter? You look so ill!” I thoughtlessly ex- 
claimed. “Oh,” she said, “I have been sick, [ 
was in bed all day Monday.” 

I couldn’t help thinking of the evening short- 
ly after school began, when I went to the same 
lady’s house to inquire about her young son 
who had been absent from school on account of 
illness. “Johnnie is bed” was about all the in- 
formation I could get then. 

About two months ago I began to observe 
that every time I laid down a magazine, the 
adults were almost as eager as the children to 
turn through it, looking at the pictures and 
getting me to interpret cartoons or some espe- 
cially interesting picture. Sometimes I offered 
to help the parents read a short story. From 
the few who could be induced to submit to that 
ordeal I learned that even if able to pronounce 
the words they got little idea of the meaning of 
the sentences. I was astonished to discover 
that men who could go into a store and do their 
own trading and women who could talk in 
English about the weather, their babies and 
their chickens, had only the vocabulary of a 
seven-year-old child. The most ordinary word 
of more than one syllable was apt to stall them 
completely. So I straightway began to devise 
means of enlarging the vocabulary of my small 
pupils. As soon as they were familiar with the 
ordinary simple phrases, I began to drill them 
on the longer ones. Since I was trying to help 
not only the school children but the mothers 
and little folks at home, I often sent my pupils 
home with some such direction as this, “Tell 
your mother that I appreciated that jar of 
cream very much”; to another, “You tell your 
mother that those doughnuts were delicious”; 
or “As soon as you get home, say to your 
mother, ‘My lesson was very difficult.’ ” 

When they had mastered pretty and beautiful, 
I began on every suitable occasion to say in- 
stead, “I admire that very much,” or “Isn’t that 
attractive?” or to exclaim “What a dainty col- 
or!” For a while the children got these ex- 
pressions badly mixed, as: they had everything 
else. It required infinite pains on my part and 
endless practice on theirs to get the proper re- 
sults. Imagine my sensations one morning 
when walking to school with a certain little 
five-year-old to hear her exclaim, “Oh teacher, 
see my old cow! Isn’t she dainty?” Or when 
my landlady’s little daughter showed her 
raother her “native” picture, after we had 
picked out our “favorites” a dozen times. But 
also imagine my delight when this same seven- 
year-old stumbles through some child’s story 
found in one of my magazines and is able not 
only to pronounce but also to understand the 
meaning of the big words we have practiced. 

When school closes next week and I bid my 
little group of Americans good-by, it will be 
with a feeling of genuine regret, for in spite of 
the loneliness of this desolate region among 
foreigners I have had the keenest possible en- 
joyment in my year’s work. 

The patrons have done everything possible to 
make life pleasant for me; the children have 
been so extraordinarily appreciative, so eager 
to learn, and so plastic in my hands, that when 
the once-dreaded school board wrote me a note 
praising my work and asking me to take the 
school again for another year I accepted. But 
as I review the year’s work, the greatest satis- 
faction of all for me is that in two of the homes 
of this little foreign community the families, 
adults as well as children, now speak English 
almost entirely. 
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HE small 

T girls who 

have made 

the canvas needle 

book are now capa- 

ble of making an 

iron holder or lifter 
or a bean bag. - 


Iron Holder 

An iron holder or 
a lifter to be used 
in cooking is made 
of denim or any 
other strong weave 
of cotton cloth. The 
size and shape may 


MARY B. GRUBB 


Miss Grubb was formerly 
i| supervisor of art in Gales- 
burg, II, Davenport, Ia., 
Louisiana Industrial School, 
and Baton Rouge, _ La. 
4) Her work from the Daven- 
port schools received a 


dal at the St. Louis J. 
World’s Fair. Miss Grubb vary. The one il 
' has taught arts and crafts lustrated is made 


work in various summer 
schools. She is the author 
of “Industrial Primary 
{| Reader” and of “When 
{| Mother Lets Us Make 
Gifts,” 


of two pieces of 
denim each 6 inches 
by 7 inches. 

Make a 14 inch 
fold on all edges, then baste the two pieces 
together. If it is to be used for an iron hold- 
er, several pieces of cloth, slightly smaller 
than the shapes of denim, should be inserted 
between the two before they are basted to- 
gether. Rather long overhanding stitches 
are made with heavy cotton marking thread 
all around the four sides, working from 
right to left. Reverse the work and go over 
the edges again with the same sized stitch. 
This forms a sort of cross-stitch. At one 
corner make a loop for hanging, using sev- 
eral strands of thread covered with button- 
hole stitch, or sew on a loop of tape for a 
hanger. 




















Bean Bag 
The materials needed are: an oblong of 





A Set of Collar and Cuffs for Mother 
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denim or any other strong weave of cotton 
cloth, 7 inches by 12 inches; a few strands 
of heavy cotton thread for embroidery; and 
No. 8 thread for sewing the seams. 

Fold the cloth through the middle, cross- 
wise. Find the center of one side and upon 
it draw with chalk your monogram, using 
only straight lines. Work the monogram 
with a chain stitch. 

To make a chain stitch, hold the cloth over 
the forefinger of the left hand and work to- 
ward you. (See illustration for details of 
chain stitch, position of needle, etc.) When 
the letters are completed, refold the cloth, 
with wrong side of 
the cloth out. Next, 


How to Teach Sewing in Rural Schools—II 


Collar and Cuff Set 


If the girls of the two higher grades do 
not care for the elementary project, they 
may make a collar and cuff set from scraps 
of scrim, organdie, linen, flaxon, or similar 
fabrics. The set photographed is of scrim, a 
very fine, soft weave. It is designed for a 
mother. The same stitches are equally effec- 
tive applied to round collars. 

First cut the pattern; next decide upon the 
color of embroidery thread. The embroidery 
thread used depends upon the quality of the 
cloth. Heavy materials require longer stitch- 





baste a seam 1/4, inch 
from the edge of two 
sides of bag. (The 
fold will serve as one 
side.) Sew the 
seams with No. 8 
thread, using the 
“stitching” stitch or, 
as it is often known, 
the back stitch. (See 
illustrations of back 
stitch.) It is made 
by taking one run- 
ning stitch upon the 
wrong side of mate- 
rial, then a_ short 
stitch backward on 

















the right side, next 
a stitch twice as long 
forward on wrong side, then a short stitch 
back, putting the needle in directly at the 
.end of the previous short stitch. 

When the seams are finished turn the bag 
right side out. Be sure to pull out the cor- 
ners. Turn in each edge of the last side 1/, 
inch. Crease firmly 
or baste this fold. 
Bring the _ folded 
edges together and 
baste, leaving an 
opening of two 
inches at the left. 
Overhand the basted 
portion. 

Overhanding, over- 
casting, and whip- 
ping are one and the 
same —a_ series’ of 
short, slanting stitch- 
es going from right to left. This stitch is 
used to join folded edges or selvages, or to 
join lace and insertion together. Do not 
knot the thread for overhanding. Begin by 
folding a short end of thread along the edge 
to left. Make a couple of small stitches, one 
over the other and upon the top of the end of 
thread; next begin the short slanting stitch- 
es, as in illustration of overhanding. Be sure 
to catch both folds with each stitch. 

Fill the bag with beans, then baste to- 
gether and overhand the folded edges of the 
opening. 


An Easily Made Iron Holder and Bean Bag 
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BACK STITCH 


CHAIN STITCH 


es. We used No. 60 white cotton thread for 
the hem and No. 40 for basting. 

In cutting the cloth allow for a %% inch 
hem when it is completed. Crease the first 
fold. If the material is soft, baste this fold. 
Crease and baste the hem. This hem is fold- 
ed up on the right side. 

The hem is held in place with the blanket 
stitch, arranged in groups of two stitches. 
Old rose wash silk thread was used on the 
set pictured. Just above the blanket stitch 
is one row of outline stitch in green. (See 
illustration of outline stitch.) 

The top edge of the collar and cuffs is fin- 
ished with a bias band of muslin, which is 
5 inch wide after the two edges are folded. 
This band is basted to the cloth, then hem- 
med. (See enlarged illustration of hemming.) 
Fold the band in the middle, then baste and 
hem the edge to the inside of collar. 
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“Come Along 


Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have the children make 
(A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) 


in Studying 


booklets containing a story about the picture. 
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Jim Pumping Water 


BITS OF HORSE HISTORY 


OSSIL remains of early forms of 

horses have been found in both 

Europe and America. The Ameri- 

can fossils show the changes from 
an earlier four-toed type to the single-toe 
foot or so-called hoof. There were no 
horses, as we know them, in America when 
Columbus landed. The wild horses of the 
western plains are supposed to be descended 
from those that escaped from early explor- 
ers. 

Knowing that the horse was used and val- 
ued by the ancient Egyptians, some think it 
was first domesticated in central Asia. 

Whether Asiatic wild horses were de- 
scended from former domestic animals, we 
do not know. Some tribes of Indians as well 
as the Tartars of the steppes, learned to 
ride, and to count their wealth in horses. 

Varieties of horses differ according to the 
countries in which they live. Those of cold, 
stormy countries are small and rough-hair- 
ed; those of warm climates, large and sleek. 
The Shetland pony is a sort of “pocket edi- 
tion” of the horse. The Arabian horse has 
been for hundreds of years the object of un- 
tiring care and attention. The regard of the 
Arab for his horse is famous. 

The horse has great intelligence, docility 
and affection, as well as a strong memory of 
places. 


THE HORSE THAT CAME BACK 


Many years ago a white horse named Jim 
was owned in northern Massachusetts by a 
Mr. Whittaker. The old-fashioned barn 
door was fastened by a latch and the barn- 
yard trouzh was supplied with water from 
a long-handled pump. Jim could nearly take 
care of himself. He always walked into his 
stall alone, could open the barn door from the 
outside to let himself in, and frequently 
pumped his own water when thirsty. 

One day Jim was stolen. Mr. Whittaker 
felt very badly, but found no trace of his 
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True Stories About Horses 
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ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


lost pet. Three years passed. Then one day, 
Mr. Whittaker, glancing from his window, 
said to his wife, ‘““There’s a man passing who 
drives a horse that looks like Jim. I believe 
it is Jim!” 

In spite of all the man could do, the white 
horse turned into the Whittaker yard, neigh- 
ing loudly. Mr. Whittaker rushed out and 
claimed his horse. The stranger, who had 
bought it in Canada, refused at first to be 
convinced. But Jim, unharnessed, walked 
to the empty trough, pumped it full, drank, 
opened the barn door and went placidly into 
his old stall. 


WHEN THE BRIDGE WENT OUT 


Jack was a big gray horse belonging to a 
farmer in the Middle West. Jack was so 
gentle that little six-year-old Charlie was al- 
lowed to ride him, and they were almost con- 
stantly together. One day the farmer sent 
Charlie on Jack to do an errand at a dis- 
tance. A long time elapsed but Jack did not 
come back. So the father started out to dis- 
cover what was the matter. He found Jack 
standing with braced feet upon the bank of 
a creek where he had evidently made a sud- 
den stop. : 

On the edge of the bank, caught in the 
ruins of the bridge washed away the previ- 
ous night in a storm, lay little Charlie with 
a bunch of Jack’s mane in his hand. The 
child was hurt and unconscious. Jack must 
have been going rapidly when he came to the 
bridgeless stream and stopped so suddenly 
that little Charlie shot over the horse’s head. 





Mr. Tanner and His Wise Molly 
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Jack Guarding Charlie 


The devoted horse never stirred _ unti 
Charlie’s father came to the rescue. 


WISE OLD FAITHFUL 


There was once an adventurous little girl, 
Dorothy, who lived on a lonely farm. Her 
parents owned a horse named Faithful, that 
was really a member of the family, though 
he lived in the barn. Dorothy learned to 
drive him anywhere. To tell the truth, she 
drove him in some rather risky places. 
There was one spot on the river road where 
people often drove through the stream to 
keep the buggy wheels from getting too dry. 
In an autumn freshet, careless Dorothy 
drove old Faithful into those swollen waters. 
As they neared the middle, Dorothy began 
to be badly frightened, but old Faithful 
swam the rest of the way across with the 
buggy floating behind him. Wasn’t Dorothy 
glad to get safely across? Don’t you suppose 
she was more careful after that? 


MOLLY THE LIFESAVER 


Molly was a chestnut mare that was as- 
signed to Mark Tanner’s use out in South 
Africa during the Boer War. These two 
were always together, and Mr. Tanner felt 
she was a true comrade. She could not ex- 
press herself in words but her eloquent eyes 
assured him of her loyalty. 

One night Mr. Tanner was asleep by the 
side of a railway embankment when Molly 
woke him by nuzzling his face, trying to 
rouse him quietly. Not sixty feet away in 
the darkness, his sleepy eyes made out a 
column of the enemy crossing the track. 
Had Molly neighed, the Boers would have 
captured her owner. Instead, he reported 
the matter and saved his post from a sur- 
prise attack. 

Later, on the battlefield, Mr. Tanner was. 
wounded. He could not get up to mount, so 
wise Molly lay down beside him, and in some 
way he managed to climb onto her back. 
Then Molly carried him to a place of safety. 
He was ill in the hospital for a long time. 
On returning to his regiment, he sought out 
Molly, brought her home with him and took 
good care of her as long as she lived. 
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A Successful School Rally and Field 
Meet 
By Zona Ellen Smith 


N my experience as a rural teacher and leader of 

community work, I think the thing that has im- 

pressed me most strongly is the need of a com- 
munity spirit,—a pride in “our school,” “our 
church,” “our teacher.” The spirit is there, but it 
lies dormant until some teacher or leader, with a 
vision of country life as it should be, comes to 
awaken it and the spirit of unselfishness which al- 
ways goes with a true community spirit. Once 
awaken a community to its possibilities and noth- 
ing can stop its advance. Sometimes a simple, sin- 
gle event will prove such an awakening force. 

This was true of the school rally and field meet 
held in our township last spring. I had often 
dreamed of a school rally as a means of bringing to- 
gether several communities for a day, thus giving 
the patrons a chance to compare schools, to get ac- 
quainted, and to learn the possibilities of the coun- 
try boys and girls. I decided to make those dreams 
come true. 

Teaching in a two-room school has its advantages, 
especially if one’s younger sister is one’s co-worker. 
This was our second year in the school and we 
knew our community quite well. We talked over 
our plans for a school rally and decided we could 
manage it very nicely. We had the only two-room 
school in the township and had a moderately spa- 
cious schoolground, so we decided to ask the others 
to our school. 

I talked with the county superintendent, and se- 
cured her consent to our plans. She offered to help 
us in any way possible and promised to be with us 
at the rally. The county home demonstrator, also, 
gave her support loyally and promised to secure a 
disinterested judge. With such inspiration and 
help, we could not fail. I called a meeting of the 
four teachers in the township to meet in the county 
superintendent’s office. Three of the teachers re- 
sponded enthusiastically. One refused to enter. 
At this first meeting we decided on Saturday, April 
first, for our rally. A later date would be prefer- 
able for a northern school. We planned to have 
separate district meetings and talk over our plans 
with the patrons and so arouse an interest in the 
event, 

Our district meeting occurred at the regular 
mothers’ meeting in February. I explained our 
plans and the patrons responded loyally. One lady, 
who had been rather antagonistic toward the school, 
said “My! Don’t you hope Victory wins?” Of 
course, and we’d do all in our power to make Vic- 
tory win! A school spirit, which was to last 
through the rest of the school term, was aroused 
among the patrons. I appointed a committee of 
mothers to have charge of the basket dinner. Each 
teacher did the same. Our Mothers’ Club planned 
to serve hot coffee. A committee of men was ap- 
pointed to arrange seats for the children, erect a 
new flagpole and get ready for the visitors. Our 
schoolhouse, although containing two rooms, could 
not be thrown open into one large room, and was 
much too small to accommodate the crowd we ex- 
pected. We decided to have an outdoor program 
altogether. Seats were arranged for the children. 
We planned that the visitors should sit in their cars 
grouped around the improvised stage. 

At our second teachers’ meeting, the fourth teach- 
er decided to enter. Her patrons, hearing of the 
plans and catching a bit of our school spirit, per- 
suaded her to enter and promised to help. All re- 
ported much enthusiasm in their respective dis- 
tricts. We arranged our program. For the morn- 
ing, each school was to give a song, game, drill, 
stunt, recitation, and flag salute. Blue ribbons were 
to be given the winners. The township spelling con- 
test, scheduled for an earlier date, was postponed 
until April first. It was to occur just before the 
basket dinner. Since our committee had been ap- 
pointed, we left all the dinner preparations to them, 
The athletic contests were to take place in the after- 
noon. We planned twelve track events and a base- 
ball game. We ordered two hundred fifty programs 
printed and paid for them ourselves. This was our 


only cash outlay. I wanted to give a large pennant 
to the winning school and made the offer, although 
I did not know how I was to pay for it. Patrons 
suggested that we use money left from a pie supper. 
This we did. Of course we hoped to keep the pen- 
nant for Victory School. But since we were the 
hosts, it‘seemed right for us to furnish the prize. 

The county home demonstrator offered to bring 
Dr. C » a Community Service expert, who was 
serving in our county seat, and who had kindly con- 
sented to act as judge. Our county superintendent 
gave ribbons for first and second prizes on all 
events. The Mothers’ Club, at the March meeting, 
asked to be allowed a race. A potato race was ar- 
ranged, three mothers representing each district. 

Enthusiasm ran high in the schools during the 
next few weeks. Travelers passing through the 
country probably wondered why there was so much 
athletic practice and so much “pep” in school yells. 
The best spellers pronounced words to each other 
mornings, noons, and on the way home from school. 
Such a feeling of school loyalty as we aroused! At 
the Farm Woman’s Club there was much jesting as 
to whose school would win. Throughout all our 
practicing, there was a keen spirit of friendly riv- 
alry. There was absolutely no ill feeling. 

At last the great day arrived. The weather was 
perfect. At eight o’clock the people began to come. 
Each school had its own colors, its yells, and its 
boosters. The orange and black of dear old Victory 
was in evidence on every wagon and car, and was 
worn as proudly by father and mother as by the 
children. Everyone wanted to be tagged! Soon 
the purple and gold insignia of Banner appeared. 
Then the bronze and brown of Fair Oak and the 
blue and white of Camp Russell. Remember, 
these were district schools that had never had 
school colors or school yells before! The county 
superintendent and demonstrator looked like flower 
gardens. They wore the colors of all four schools 
to show their neutrality! 

Such a happy, enthusiastic crowd of people, three 
hundred in all, eagerly scanned the programs which 
had been distributed as the visitors arrived. At 9 
o’clock the bell rang as a signal for all to find places. 
We teachers looking over the crowd in the hush of 
expectancy before the first number, felt well repaid 
for the time and effort we had given. 

The program rendered was well worth the four 
weeks’ preparation. Rivalry kept the air vibrant 
with school yells and songs; but if a number was 
especially well given by one school, the others, led 
by their yell-leaders, gave fifteen rahs for the per- 
formance. The numbers were well chosen. Prob- 
ably the most impressive were the flag salutes given 





by each school. The stunts might be anything. 
Ours took the form of dialogues, an original school 
song and a demonstration of rope making by four 
earnest little boys from Victory. When the rope 
was finished, one boy walked over to the judge’s car 
and gravely hanced him a length of well-made rope 
amid the cheers of the crowa. The games, showing 
the development of recreational work in the schools, 
were a revelation to many of the parents. Some of 
the drills were given as gracefully and perfectly as 
any group of city school children could have given 
them. The program was just long enough to oc- 
cupy the allotted time. Then came the spelling con- 
test conducted by the county superintendent. Just 
before noon the Community Service expert spoke on 
“The Life of a Community.” 

Then the dinner was spread—plenty for all. It 
was served cafeteria style. Everyone was happv, 
enjoying the occasion to the utmost. 

Probably the afternoon events were enjoyed even 
more than those of the morning. The first event 
was a sack race. This was won by a small girl who 
jumped amazingly like a kangaroo! A junior relay, 
for those under twelve years of age, six entries from 
each school, was won by six little girls. The potato 
race by three mothers from each school was espe- 
cially interesting. The broad jump and high jump 
were won by our leading amateur athlete, who re- 
ceived much praise for his record that day. The 
senior relay was for children over twelve, six from 
each school. The basketball relay, six entries, was 
a close race. The rope jumping proved very inter- 
esting. The jumpers were judged according to ease, 
grace and time. One little girl jumped double rope. 
There was also a wand relay, six entries. The 
hundred-yard dash was won by our biggest, most 
bashful boy. The tug-of-war went to a team of 
six girls. The teachers’ stunt was a race, though 
not a very swift one. Then the teachers jumped 
rope. When the fun was at its highest, someone 
called for a school boards’ race. All four boards 
were present. The men seemed to enjoy the hun- 
dred-yard dash required of them, though one 
dropped out almost before starting! 

After all these events, it was too late for the ball 
game. When the final decision was made, Victory 
School was declared the winner by five points. One 
small Victory boy remarked, “They were not even 
in our class!” 

At six o’clock the guests started home, a tired, 
dusty, sunburned crowd, good-natured even in de- 
feat. Someone said, “Let’s make this a yearly 
event,” and all agreed. 

Possibly the greatest value of this rally and meet 











Exhibit of Work Produced by Students Under Direction of Mrs. Hattie Rainey, Southeastern State 
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was the chance it gave the patrons to compare their 
school with others, to get the opinions and ideas of 
others in regard to school affairs, and to become 
really acquainted with their own school. A day of 
play and recreation means so much in the busy 
life of a farmer. He will not take that day off un- 
less it is for a very important event. But if the boy 
or girl talks of a happening for weeks before, and if 
the whole neighborhood is talking it, he will consider 
it of sufficient importance to compensate for the loss 
of a day’s work. 

Did we lose school time in preparation for the 
rally? The work went right along with the school 
routine, and although some class time was used, the 
educational advantages of the rally more than com- 
pensated for the time spent in preparation. School 
should mean more than study and textbooks. 

I sincerely hope that this description of a school 
rally will encourage others to enter into the life of 
their community to become leaders and give abund- 
antly of their time and so taste the joy of service. 
What we did for Victory School, any rural teacher 
can do for her community. The chief requirement 
is a spirit of service on the part of the teacher. 
And no people are more appreciative of the right 
kind of help and inspiration than the people of a 
rural district, isolated from so much that is benefi- 
cial, yet having so many advantages over the city 
folk. 


Vitalizing Art 
By Evelyn Wallace Reeves 
¢¢ NTERPRET the age” is the cry of educators 
who sit back and view school progress as a 
whole. And, since this is an industrial age, 
we are interpreting industry—a large order but one 


which we must try to fill. 

Art in the schoolroom illustrates this possibility 
of interpretation. The child, guided by principles 
of proportion, harmony, and unity, learns to use his 
head and hands together in concrete expression of 


his own ideas. He constructs a pasteboard box, he 
creates a design for it, meanwhile applying al] that 
he is learning of design-theory, color harmony, and 
appropriateness. Or he may draw an elephant, put 
the design on wood, and by means of a simple cop- 
ing saw, sandpaper, and enamel complete a toy of 
his own planning. Even as early as the primary 
grades, he applies his new-gained knowledge of 
colors, by making cut-pattern dresses for paper- 
doll forms. Or, again, he may draw animal figures 
on muslin, learn a simple outline stitch and, as a 
member of a class, aid in making an attractive 
quilt to be used as a Christmas gift to an orphans’ 
home. Interior design is commenced when the chil- 
dren can do little more than cut out patterns from 
paper, and arrange the little objects in paper 
houses. Even the school furnishings and decora- 
tions come to mean much to the classes which parti- 
cipate in their arrangement and painting. Wood- 


blocking, stenciling, toy and gift making of all kinds, 
lamp-shade painting, basketry, picture framing, 
etc., are all practical methods of industrial interpre- 
tation which may be developed through all the 
grades, and enlarged upon in high school. 

Such art work is as possible in the smallest rurai 
school as in the largest city school. A question of 
lack of room, if the school is small, need not hinder. 
A big table, called a “Work Shop,” ansyers for all 
purposes and becomes a place of utmost joy to the 
pupils. Lack of equipment is no impediment—a 
child finds more opportunity for developing his own 
ingenuity if he does not rely upon unnecessary aids. 
In our school we made nearly a hundred wooden 
toys with three coping saws, a hammer, a roll of 
sandpaper, and a can each of red, blue, yellow, 
white, and black art enamel. 

Within certain general boundaries, which fix the 
type of problem, there should always be personal 
choice. Moreover, there should be original work, 
not work that has been traced or copied. The child 
should learn to be a creator, not an unthinking 
mimic. Once he learns the fundamentals, he can 
make, with the teacher’s guidance, patterns and de- 
signs of his own for every problem. How much 
more benefit, to say nothing of enjoyment, he will 
gain from making everything his own, of knowing 
that there is not another like it to be found. Such 
a plan is not beyond the ability of any pupil. 

Art is not a subject distinct from all others. Its 
principles can be correlated with every other sub- 
ject in the curriculum, and its lessons carried into 
everyday life by every child. The entire world takes 
on a new and wonderful aspect to the pupil who has 
learned the interpretation of the age, and has found 
the secret of expression in his own head and hands. 


Community Get-Togethers 
By May L. Stewart 


MIDDLE OF MARCH 
St. Patrick’s Day decorations. Carry out same 
idea in refreshments. 

. Music—“The Last Rose of Summer.” 

. Book report—Weed’s Farm Friends and Foes. 

. Music—“Wearin’ o’ the Green.” 

Book report—Dewey’s New Schools for Old. 

Irish recitations. 

Dresslar’s Schoolroom Sanitation. 

. Business meeting. 

. Refreshments. 

. Games—Shamrock Hunt; Kissing the Blarney 
Stone; Pinning Icicles on the Eaves Blindfolded; 
Draw Pat and Sing about Pat at the Same 
Time; See the Green Pig in the Looking Glass. 


WONA Tw e 


SUBSTITUTE NUMBERS 
1. Nut to crack—“Are the Transportation and Dis- 


tribution of 
Handled?” 


Food Supplies Economically 





The “Work Shop” in Miss Reeves’ School 


2. Debate—“Resolved: That the Farm Woman 
Works Harder and Has Less Recreation Than 
the Farm Man.” 

3. Debate—“Resolved: That Labor-Saving Machin- 
ery Should be Installed in the Home before It is 
Bought for Any Other Part of the Farm Plant.” 

. Rapid calculation contest. 

. Checker tournament. 

- Mock trial—suit for breach of promise. 


LAST OF MARCH 


Poverty party—men come dressed as tramps and 
act like tramps. Women come dressed as gyDsies, 
tell fortunes, and beg for coins. 

1. Song—“Go Tell Aunt Abbie” (sung slowly, sadly, 
weepingly). 

2. One-act play—from Wisconsin Plays (Huebsch), 
or any other that is available. 

3. Mock drill in parliamentary law. 

4, Spelling relay—one letter apiece. 

5 

6 


Qn 


Person end- 
ing a word drops out. 

. Brief business meeting to plan details, commit- 
tees, etc., for Clean-up Day in April. 

. Refreshments. 


SUBSTITUTE NUMBERS 


1. The “womanless wedding,” planned and taken 
part in by men only, dressed as flower girls, 
bridesmaids, bride, etc. 

2. “A Day on the Farm”—groups act out silently 
different scenes or duties of farm life while 
guesses are made as to each. 

3. “Around the World in Eighty Minutes”—based 
on Jules Verne’s Around the World in Eighty 
Days. 

4, Stereopticon slides—borrow lantern if necessary, 
Write Department of Agriculture for slides. 


Books 


By Mamie T. Johnson 
“N OW this is just fine,” announced Mary 


Ann as she carefully inspected the well- 

made set of bookshelves that John had 
just placed in the corner by the window, “and the 
best of it is, that you made it yourself,” she finished 
as she beamed joyfully upon the tall, . awkward 
youngster in blue overalls. 

“Aw, it wasn’t much,” sheepishly answered that 
young man, somewhat embarrassed at being praised 
before others. 

“And now,” went on Mary Ann, “the next thing 
to do is to arrange the books for our library. See, 
we will put the storybooks for the little folks right 
here on this lowest shelf where they can reach them 
easily. You will wish to come here often, Edith’— 
this to the youngest member of the group. 

“T can’t read. The words are all too hard,” 
asserted that young lady solemnly. 

“Oh, but you can read these, girlie. See, the 
brownies, the pixies and fairies—and here is that 
story about the three bears and—and the little red 
hen. Now this book is all about sunbonnet babies 
and overall boys and this one tells the story of 
Hiawatha——” 

“May we see them, please?” eagerly exclaimed 
the three first-grade tots as Mary Ann plumped 
herself down on the floor beside the box containing 
the new books for the little school library and began 
to lift them out one by one. 

“To be sure you may, and Mary, you and James 
should see the Bunny Cottontail books, they are so 
funny and clever. Bunny Boy does so many queer 
tricks and Susan Cottontail is so kind to him.” 

James reached quickly for the books and soon 
both he and Mary were so much absorbed as not to 
notice any of the excited children around them. 

“IT don’t like to read books,” sang out young 
Jonathan boldly. “I think they’re stupid.” And 
with that he punched Ben, slapped Tom on the 
shoulder and slid down on the floor with a bang. 

“Why, you will die laughing at Tommy Bangs 
when he makes the hens crazy and I know you will 
admire Dan and Demi and all the rest of Jo’s 
Little Men. And this book, too,” pointing to The 
Boys of Bob’s Hill. “Why, the boys are actually 
taken for bandits at one time and are nearly 
drowned in a cave and ” 

“Oh, are they like that?” cried the mischief-lov- 
ing lad, his voice shrill with eagerness, and Mary 
Ann had another convert. 

(Continued on page 78) 





























MOTHER GOOSE JOINTED TOY 


LUCY LOCKET 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened together with roundheaded, brass 
Lucy Locket has a red ribbon around her yellow curls, and wears 


Her white overskirt has red flowers; her collar, sleeve ruffles, 


paper fasteners or bits of wire. 
a red dress and slippers. 
and stockings are white. Lucy Locket’s bag is yellow, lined with green. 











See advertisement, on another page, of ‘‘In- 
structor Jointed Toys— Books I and II.’’ 
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MARCH PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN:-T- LEMOS 
See directions at bottom of page. 











“Seed Dimes” a Means of Securing a 
School Library 
By Mrs. H. O. Belcher 


HEN I came to this school I found about a 
dozen books, which were the sum total of 
what was rather contemptuously called, “The 
school library.” I knew that I must inspire a better 
spirit before I could hope to accomplish anything. 

One day I talked to the children about how worn 
our books were and asked them if they thought we 
could do anything to add to the appearance of these 
books. One girl said that if she had some mucilage 
she could fasten on the loose backs. I promised that 
the mucilage would be supplied. Another girl said 
she believed she could sew some of the loose pages 
together. 

A boy volunteered the information that there was 
a book at his house which belonged to the library, 
and he would bring it the next day. We soon found 
that there were a number of books scattered over 
the country belonging to the school library. With 
the children in search of them, most of the books 
were returned. On a special workday the girls 
sewed, pasted, and catalogued all the books we had. 
The boys made a presentable bookcase of a box, 
which had ample space for the thirty books we had 
gathered together. 

I was after the proper spirit now more than 
books, for I realized that when the children had the 
right attitude toward books we would get them. I 
gave each of the children a “seed dime.” He was 
to invest this in anything that he thought would 
yield the most returns. Eggs, embroidery thread, 
garden seeds, and so on were purchased. We found 
eggs the most profitable, as they were not high then. 
One boy bought eggs, set them, and finally sold his 
chickens for five dollars and fifty cents. The re- 
turns from the “seed dimes” ranged all the way 
from this down to nothing. 

To interest the parents I went to see them and 
talked library needs. A few books came in as do- 
nations. Then we decided to have a “tea” and send 
all the mothers written invitations. They came and 
ate our cookies and cocoa—furnished by me and 
made by the girls—and brought us books. As the 
mothers were interested, I hoped we might get more 
books through them. A certain well-known maga- 
zine gives books as premiums for subscriptions. The 
children told their mothers why we wanted them to 
subscribe. Every mother, as well as many other 
people in the district, responded. 

To complete the circle of interest and appreci- 
ation for good books, we next set about securing the 
co-operation of the fathers. We gave a play, ad- 
vertised it well, sang a special “father” song, and 
gave the fathers seats of honor. The admission fee 
swelled our book fund. 

Next, we had a box supper which everyone seemed 
to enjoy; but a program and pie supper combined 
seemed to be the most interesting. :The box supper 
put about thirty dollars and the pie supper almost 
sixty dollars into our treasurer’s hands. 

Library fines made a few cents each week. The 
girls made little booklets with a few guaranteed 
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cake recipes in them which sold for ten cents each. 
The children put all of their candy money for a 
month into this fund. I promised them that the first 
week that there were none absent or tardy I would 
get “Pollyanna” to come to see them. Needless to 
say “Pollyanna” was soon resting on our library 
shelves, and “Pollyanna Grows Up” soon came in 
the same way to reside with us. 

“Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm” and so _ the 
County Board finally caught the spirit and sent us 
about a hundred books. 

This, of course, has taken time and much hard 
work. There have been discouragements, too, but 
it has surely paid. The place for storing our books 
is no longer a box, but a room seven feet square, 
which we are proud to show to our visitors. The 
shelves have several hundred good books on them. 
Best of all, the children now read and appreciate 
the right kind of books. 








Paper Cutting Border 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


C UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long from 
silhouette paper. Fold into thirds and 
then fold once more, obtaining the propor- 
tions shown in the diagram. Keep all edges 
—,_ even aS Ppossi- 

{ ble. Dotted lines 





show folded 
" edges. When 
cutting inside 


the outer bor- 

j der, make a 

{ short fold, clip 
a little diamond 
shaped hole, 

, and insert point 
of scissors in 

Ithis opening. 

| Keeping a firm 

| hold on the pa- 
per and turning 
| it to mect the 

' scissors will 
give the best re- 

J sults. Be sure 

| to cut firmly up 
to the intersec- 
tions, so as to 

| avoid tearing. 

j In the class- 
room a large 
drawing should 

| be made on the 

| blackboard and 
the teacher 
should cut two 

} OF more — 

4 28 an explana- 
tion. <A border 

cut out in extra large size and pinned up 

against white paper in front of the room 
would help the pupils to grasp the idea. Al- 
low each pupil to cut two borders, selecting 
the best for display. Paper cutting is a splen- 

did method of teaching directness, good de- 

sign and tone values, 
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The Value of the Drawing Lesson 
By Mary P. Davis 


ITH many pupils, especially boys, the reason 
W:: lack of enthusiasm and earnest work in 

the drawing lesson is the feeling that drawing 
is not worth while. 

A teacher in one of the primary schools noticed a 
small boy sitting motionless during the drawing pe- 
riod, a determined expression on his face contra- 
dicting the idea that he was merely inattentive. She 
quietly asked him why he wasn’t working, and with 
set lips he answered that he “hadn’t time.” 

Fortunately, she had tact enough to understand 
him, and to leave him alone at the time, but soon 
found an opportunity to talk with him about the 
advantages enjoyed by one who had had his hand 
and eye trained at school. She explained to him 
how the carpenter, the builder, the tailor, the paint- 
er, and the paper hanger, were all helped in accu- 
racy of measurement and ideas of form and color, 
by this work in the schools. The child seemed 
finally to take in the thought that he would be a 
better workman because of the hours spent in draw- 
ing, and went at his drawing with a will when the 
next lesson period came around. 

In case such an opinion has been formed in the 
minds of other children, it might be well for the 
teacher to give a little talk on the practical benefits 
of the training in drawing, and recur to the subject 
as different branches of the work are taken up. 
The patterns drawn for the making of models may 
suggest the work of the draftsman and architect. 
Clay modeling may remind the children of the trade 
of the pottery maker or of the decorations made by 
the plasterer. Designs drawn in school may develop 
a talent for wall paper designing or marble cutting. 
If possible, the general idea should be brought out 
that a child who really gets the best from the draw- 
ing lessons will do any kind of handwork better in 
later life, whether it be making a rough sketch of a 
house plan or cutting a dress by a paper pattern. 

In this utilitarian age it is well to try to lead the 
children not only to see the material advantages 
found in the drawing lesson, but to bring them, 
through this training, to an appreciation of beauty 
in the world around them. Let the painting lesson 
broaden out into enthusiastic reports of a gorgeous 
sunset the previous evening. Call the attention of 
the children to the blue of the sky and the white 
foam of the clouds. The specimens of leaves and 
flowers sketched in class should lead to the exami- 
nation of many others, for forms of beauty and 
grace. 

Lastly, the beautifying of familiar objects and 
the developing of taste in decoration ought to be 
brought out. The paper models should always in- 
clude a box which may be made attractive by orig- 
inal designs either cut out and applied, or painted 
on the box. After giving lesssons in lettering and 
object drawing, one teacher had the children print 
“April showers” beneath the picture of an umbrel- 
la, while the next subject, a spray of wild honey- 
suckle, completed the saying, “bring May flowers.” 
Some of the children were delighted to find that 
they had done some “illustrating” and a few of the 
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more inventive ones were soon displaying original 
greeting cards. 

The teacher should not feel entirely successful 
unless she has made the work in drawing a means 
of pleasure and usefulness in the life of each child 
entrusted to her care. 


Geography Paper Cutting 
By Amy J. De May 


HE children were so much interested in paper 

‘cutting for their art work that I began to 

wonder if something of the sort might not be 
of value in the geography map work. 

As we studied North America first, I gave the 
children patterns of Canada, Alaska, the United 
States, Mexico, and Central 
America. When they had cut 
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methods in farming, health notes, local happenings, 
and foreign news. 

Pupils should be allowed to express their own 
ideas and opinions freely in regard to the facts 
about which they are writing. Sometimes they take 
wrong views of the situation, but if what each one 
writes is read aloud in class and a discussion fol- 
lows, these mistaken views may be easily pointed 
out, and the pupils will be led to see the different 
sides of a question. 

The name of the pupil, the name of the paper 
from which he selected the topic, and also the date, 
should appear on each composition. The composi- 
tions should be preserved by the teacher and, at the 
close of the term, bound together into a “School 
Year-Book on Current Events.” If it is preferred 
each pupil may bind his work into a book for himself. 
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Thus training in composition work is obtained by 
the writing of articles, and the reasoning power of 
the pupils is developed through class discussion. Of 
greatest importance, however, is the fact that the 
children form the habit of reading about the affairs 
of the world, and thereby develop an open mind. 


Lessons Motivated by the 
Presence of a Doll 

By Mrs. A. M. Felknor 
[- my rural school of six grades, though very busy 


Sewing 


with the prescribed work, I was determined to 

find time for some sewing lessons. It 
about without much trouble. 

One of the younger girls had a large indestructible 
doll, which she gladly brought 
to school to be one of us dur- 


came 








these out, they colored each 
one a different color, putting 
the crayon on lightly so that 
it would take ink afterwards. 
Then the lakes and rivers 
were drawn with pen and ink, 
and the mountains indicated 
in the usual way. These maps 
of the countries were mounted 
upon a piece of mounting pa- 
per and then the names of the 
oceans, gulfs, bays, and straits 
were written in their places. 
The bordering islands were 
also cut out and pasted on. 
When we studied the United 
States each child was asked to 
provide for himself a large 
sheet of wrapping paper 
twenty-seven inches by thirty- 
six inches. These were stored 
in the cupboard when not in 
use as they are too large to be 
kept in the children’s desks. 
First we cut out the New Eng- 
land states and colored them; 
put in the lakes, rivers, moun- 
tains, and cities; and then 
pasted them in the northeast 
corner of the wrapping paper. 
We did the same with each of 
the other groups as we stud- 
ied them, so that when we had 
finished studying the United 
States each child had his own 
large map of the country. 
After the map was complete, 
we put in the bordering gulfs, 
and the oceans; and we drew 
in the rivers that crossed 
from one state to another. 
We took up our own state 
in the same way, each child 
bringing another large piece 
of wrapping paper for a 
foundation. As each county 


or branches. 


base of the stand. 


A Pine Cone Toy 
POLLY THE SWINGING PARROT 


By SAM F. WOODS, Mississippi Normal College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Seleect a small pine cone, as “A.” Pass piece of wire through it as shown in “By.” 
“C” shows how the tail is fastened on with small bits of thread or wire. 
is made of pine needles or grass. 
With your jackknives, shape the head as in “D,” and cut out disk to form “E,” the 
“F” shows the parts of the stand. They are pieces of reed cane 


The complete parrot is also shown in the illustration. 
Paint the stand a dark brown or black. The parrot should be given a coat of white 
but his back and the end of his tail should be gone over with a light pink. Paint his 
bill and the pupils of his eyes black. 








was studied it was placed on 
the map. The children found 
this much more _ interesting 
than the old way of memoriz- 
ing the location of so many 
places. 


A School Year-Book 








on Current Events 
By Mary M. MacDonald 


HAVE my pupils look 
through the newspapers 
once a week in search of 
some interesting article of 
which to write an account the 
following day in school. Top- 
ics of interest will be found in 
the line of new inventions, 
erection of public buildings, 











political news, doings of prom- 





inent men and women, hap- 








ing the session. We wrote 
stories about her; we de- 
scribed her; we voted on a 
new name for her; we wrote 
her biography, and her auto~ 
biography; and we wrote let- 
ters for her, back to the for- 
eign country from which she 
came, 

One day I suggested to the 
boys that they might like to 
build a house for her, and to 
the girls that they might like 
to make Margaret some 
clothes. Enthusiasm and hap-- 
piness knew no bounds, and 
the girls and I launched the: 
sewing project. 

The next day I brought a 
late fashion magazine to 
school, and we selected two 
sets of doll patterns. After 
making the necessary meas- 
urements the pupils wrote an 
order for the patterns as a 
part of their English work. 
We selected the best letter 
and mailed it. While we were 
waiting for the patterns to 
come, we procured thread, 
needles, tape measures, thim- 
bles, scissors, and workbags. 
We decided what should be 
made and what materials 
should be used. By purchas- 
ing nearly all of the material 
at the remnant counters, I 
was able to get good quality 
and dainty colors at a rea- 
sonable price. We discussed 
how we could manage to sew 
and not interfere with our 
regular class work. This new 
project was a great aid in 
solving our discipline prob-- 
lem. We were so busy all of 
the time that few pupils wast- 
ed any thought on mischief. 

It was a great event when 


The tail 


the patterns arrived. Then 
what good times we had mak- 
ing those garments! Often 
the stitches were too large 


and had to be carefully ripped 
out, and other mistakes had 
to be rectified, but we never 
despaired. One little girl said 
it was such a fortunate thing 
that Margaret couldn’t com- 
plain about her clothes. 

I hardly know just how or 
when we did it all, but when 
the last week of school ar- 
rived we were the happiest. 
people in town. Instead of 
having a tiresome, old-fash- 
ioned entertainment for the 
last day of school, we had a 
novel exhibit. 

There was a_ very 

(Continued on page 88) 
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penings odd and_ curious, 
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Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather 
which later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundredweight.— Froebel. 


Japanese Play and Band Project 
By Ruth Angelo 
Special Project Teacher, Brazil, Ind. 


M: pupils were intensely interested in Japan 


and we therefore decided to study that coun- 

try. We began by reading all we could find 
about it in our geography text, in our public library, 
and in books at home. 

We spent a week collecting material, reading and 
talking about Japan. At the end of that week the 
children began to make a Japanese scene on their 
sand table. They made a lagoon in the center, with 
an attractive three-span bridge. Small dolls were 
dressed to represent peasants pulling jinrikshas in 
which sat ladies with bright-colored kimonos and 
dainty parasols. 

At one end of the table they constructed a Jap- 
anese home, leaving one side open to show the fam- 
ily seated on mats around their low table eating rice 
with chopsticks. Two boys made a trellis with 
sticks and string, which the girls covered with wis- 
teria vines made from tissue paper. This back- 
ground was very effective. 

The children were so highly pleased with the table 
that they decorated the entire room with paper 
vines and Japanese lanterns. The room so deco- 
rated suggested that they give a Japanese play. 
They decided to invite their parents and the first 
and second grades. 

After an extensive search for a suitable play we 
decided to give “The Birds’ Gifts.” 


THE PLAY 

CHARACTERS 
Jii San—Rich man Cherry Blossom—His 
Mrs. Jii San daughter 
Fii San—Poor brother Jap Rose—His daughter 
Mrs. Fii San Brownies 
Nob San—Fii San’s son Birds 

Act I 
SceNE I: Nob San goes to rich uncle to ask for 


rice. 

Nob San—Dear Uncle, we are very hungry. 
Won’t you please give us a little rice? 

Jii San—Out of my house, thou waif. I give no 
man rice. 

Nob San—But just enough for my mother and 
sisters. They are so hungry and Father has not re- 
turned from his journey for food. 

Mrs. Jii San—Poor boy, we can spare enough for 
you. 

Jii San—Out of my house, I say. 

Fii San’s family eating with chop- 
Fam- 


Scene II: 
sticks. A noise is heard outside their house. 
ily vush out and find bird entangled in vine. 

Cherry Blossom—Poor little bird, don’t be fright- 
ened, we will help you, 

(Children free bird and give it last bit of their 
food.) 


Scene III: Next morning. 
cover Fii San’s yard. 

Jap Rose—Why Mother, look at the flowers; they 
must have grown in the night. 


(Family examine flowers.) 


Beautiful flowers 


Fii San—Oh, there are gold pieces in this one. 

Mrs. Fii San—And gold pieces in this one. 

Children—Gold in all of them! 

Nob San—Father, where did it come from? 

Fii San—’Tis surely a gift from the bird you 
saved yesterday. 

Jap Rose—Oh, I’m glad we gave it our food. 

Fii San—Let this be a lesson to us always to be 
kind to everything. 


Act II 


Fii San and family live in new home, 
Jii San 


ScENE I: 
built with the gold found in the flowers. 
comes to visit “poor” brother. 

Jii San—Where did you get the money to build 
a home like this? 

Fii San—’Tis the gift of a bird. 
of flowers.) 

Jii San—Good-by, Fii San. 

ScENE II: Jii San catches a bird in a cage. 
wife watches him wonderingly. 

Mrs. Jii San—Jii San, what are you doing? 

Jii San—My brother is a rich man now because 
he set a bird free. I, too, must have more gold. 

Mrs. Jii San—But the poor bird. We have 
enough gold. 

(Jii San feeds bird and lets it out of cage, then 
closes house and retires for the night.) 


Scene III: Early morning. Jii San hurries out 
to his yard. Flowers are growing all around. Jii 
San rushes to gather the gold and as he touches the 
first flower a Brownie jumps out of each one. They 
all rush up to Jii San crying, “Give us gold, give us 
gold!” Jii San is forced to give away all the gold. 
When his last piece is gone a strong wind blows his 
house down. 

Mrs. Jii San—Oh, Jii San, see what you have 
done! Now we will have to beg from your brother. 
(Fii San and family come to help brother.) 

Fii San—Come, Brother, I have enough gold for 
us both. (Turns to his own family.) My children, 
kindness always to every thing is the lesson the 
birds tried to teach us. 


The children made all their own scenery and cos- 
tumes. The play was a success in many ways. Be- 
sides developing their initiative and originality and 
furnishing much enjoyment, the children derived 
effective drill in subject matter. 

They found it necessary to do extensive reading 
to learn all the necessary facts about Japan and to 
find a play. Language, spelling, and writing were 
all needed in writing their play. Decorations, 
scenery, costumes and posters supplied drawing for 
several weeks. For arithmetic they found the dis- 
tance from America to Japan, the size of the is- 
lands, and cost of a trip to Japan. Measuring for 
scenery, costumes, etc., and finding cost of each also 
furnished material for this subject. Of course, the 
geography of Japan was deeply impressed upon the 
children. 


(Relates story 


His 


BAND PROJECT 


We were having a listening lesson with the phono- 
graph, using band records. The children as a group 
needed rhythmical development. 

At first we kept time with the record. This de- 
veloped into a pantomime band; a leader was chosen 
and each child played some instrument he could 


hear in the record. The children suggested that we 
have a real band. We talked about the instruments 
in a band, how each was played, etc. 

The next day several tin horns, two crums, three 
flutes, seven mouth organs, three sets of bells, a 
tambourine and an old zither were brought to 
school. It was an odd collection, but the children 
were delighted. 

A little girl who was very musical was chosen for 
the conductor of the band. She arranged the in- 
struments according to their tone qualities. The 
first practice was almost unbearable but after many 
rehearsals their music became surprisingly pleas- 
ing. It sounded so well that we decided to have a 
— concert before the Japanese play, and between 
acts. 

Before their first public performance the pupils 
thought they must have a name and wear uniforms. 
They chose the name “Live Wire Band” and wore 
head bands and shoulder straps of red crepe paper 
with “L. W. B.” in white letters. 

Excellent music lessons were derived from this 
work. Handwork was involved in making the uni- 
forms. Language and writing came in writing in- 
dividual and class accounts of their band. The fol- 
lowing words were given in two spelling lessons.: 


Live Wire Band scissors 
phonograph triangle 
leader Japanese Play 
baton entertain 
conductor records 
instruments together 
practice enjoyed 
uniform busy 

letters musie 


A child very seldom misspelled a word because he 
felt the need for it himself. 

The pupils found that harmony, the secret of all 
happiness, is necessary outside of music, and to 
have that harmony, they must put selfish interests 
aside and co-operate—a lesson which the schools 
must teach the child early in life. 


Fathers’ Night 


By a Helping Teacher 


C 4 the fathers were able to visit our 
schools,” remarked a teacher one afternoon 
at the L. school teachers’ meeting. “So 

many things that seem to puzzle them might be 

cleared up if they could see their children at their 
regular work. All they are ever able to attend are 
the evening entertainments.” 

“J wonder if it would not be a good plan to have 
one open night, at least, in each term when we do 
just the regular work, and invite the parents, es- 
pecially the fathers, to visit us,” suggested the 
principal. 

This seemed such an excellent idea that plans 
were made for carrying it out the following week. 

“We will do no show work of any kind,” said the 
principal, “but will let the parents see our daily 
lessons.” 

Each room wrote invitations to the fathers and 
mothers setting forth the idea that only the regular 
work would be presented, and especially inviting the 
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fathers to be present. Most of them signified their 
intention of taking advantage of the opportunity. 

Busy days succeeded at the L. school. All of the 
chairs were brought up from the auditorium and 
placed in the different rooms. The children took 
great pride in arranging them. Enough daily pro- 
grams were written to supply the families repre- 
sented in each room. These were laid in neat bas- 
kets ready to be passed to the visitors. As much of 
the work of one session was to be presented as the 
time, 7 to 8:45, would permit. The children were 
allowed fifteen minutes to get home, if they came 
alone, before the curfew rang. 

On the appointed night every child was in his 
seat at 7 o’clock, and most of the parents had also 
arrived. 

“What am I to do?” asked one father. “I have 
five children, each in a different room. If I try to 
visit them all, I am afraid I shall really see 
nothing.” 

“Go to the room of the one who needs most help,” 
replied the principal. 

“That’s John,” said the father, “but he doesn’t 
wish me to visit him.” 

“If you go in a spirit of helpfulness, I am sure 
John will know it,” she answered. 

As far as possible, new lessons in all the subjects 
represented were developed, preceded by a brief 
review, that the work might be better understood. 
Programs were strictly followed, beginning and end- 
ing practically on time. In most of the rooms a 
music lesson was given. These were much appre- 
ciated, especially where unfamiliar music was read 
and the lesson concluded with the song fairly well 
sung, sometimes in two or even four parts. 

As the fathers are always interested in arith- 
metic, it seemed well worth the time and effort to 
present a lively lesson in this branch of the work. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


“Whew!” exclaimed one father, “I couldn’t keep 
up with the youngsters.” 

In another room the class was computing values 
in lumber. After the school was dismissed, a father 
said to the teacher, “My boy does this work far 
more quickly than I can. He has tried to explain 
the method to me, but I didn’t quite get the idea. 
Now I understand.” 

The spelling and writing lessons were greeted 
with approval, especially by the business men. 

From this one evening session two satisfactory re- 
sults were almost immediately noticed; the home 
work was more carefully supervised by the parents, 
and a better understanding between them and the 
teachers was brought about. Altogether, ‘Fathers’ 
Night” was such a success that it will hereafter be 
a part of the work in the L. school. 


“Knowing More Than the Dog” 
By Blanche Jennings Thompson 
City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 


VERYONE knows the story of the old dog 

EF trainer who, when asked why he was so suc- 

cessful, answered reflectively, ““Wa-al, you’ve 

got to know more than the dog or you can’t learn 

him nothin’.” Every teacher may draw a personal 
application from this story. 

It is perfectly possible to fix in the minds of little 
children from the kindergarten up, the names of 
music and pictures and poems so firmly that forever 
after, at the very sound of the first few bars of 
“Anitra’s Dance,” for example, there springs sim- 
ultaneously into consciousness, the name of the se- 
lection, while the “Mona Lisa” can be identified at a 
single glance. This training should begin in the 
kindergarten and first grade and should be worked 
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out systematically, so that in each grade the work 
of the preceding grade should be reviewed and a 
new body of impressions added thereto. There is 
altogether too much waste along these lines because 
of the lack of systematic review. How many poems 
which you learned in the elementary school, can you 
repeat now? And yet they should have been made 
permanent possessions, else wherefore taught? 

Place one beautiful picture in a special frame or 
in a conspicuous position on the bulletin board. If 
there is a story connected with it, as with Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the Chair,” tell it. Refer to the pic- 
ture often. Build up a body of concepts around it. 
Keep a list of the pictures on the board as they are 
taught. Make up little reading lessons about them. 
Use them for language work, picture study, etc. 
Teach at least ten during a term. Even the first- 
graders will learn and remember the words, “The 
Sistine Madonna,” more readily than tricky little 
words like “was” and “saw.” As Dr. Kilpatrick 
says, “Take the child where he is.” If you are 
teaching a sixth grade and your children have had 
no such training, begin at the beginning with them. 
If you have a first grade, yours is the greater op- 
portunity. 

In like manner, treat the music. Whenever you 
can correlate a lovely poem and a beautiful picture 
or a fitting strain of music, seize the opportunity. 
Such a combination as Shakespeare’s “Hark, Hark, 
the Lark,” with the lovely Liszt setting and Breton’s 
charming picture, “The Song of the Lark,” is an ex- 
ample of this kind of correlation. In after years, 
one image will evoke the other in the child’s mind. 

Many teachers say, “Well, I don’t know anything 
about music. I don’t know anything about art.” 


Then, in truth, you are lacking as a teacher. Why 
don’t you know something about art and music? 
Be a real teacher, not just a wage earner. 


Read 








Dinner Table 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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BACK VIEW — BRACE — PASTE HEAD ONTO BoDy 





were designed. 


ing paper, and cut out carefully. 


add color if desired. 


with water colors, and cut out. 
these of a stiffer paper. 








The Noble Family of Egg Place 
Cards: Ready for the Easter 





HESE cards won great favor with the older pu- 
pils as well as the tiny folks for whom they 


Cut a pattern of an egg of any stiff paper, and 
from this trace all the egg faces on colored draw- 


Mark in eyes, nose, and mouth in black ink, and 


Draw bodies on white paper,—ink outline, color 
If possible make 


Paste egg faces on bodies, a brace in back so 
cards can stand, and write or print names on them. 






















































you can’t play “chopsticks” on the piano. Then get 
the Elson “Book of Music” end learn some more 
really fascinating things. Yor2 will positively long 
for a symphony concert to ccme along so that you 
can try out your hitherto unimagined power of in- 
terpretation. Send for a catalogue of musical in- 
struments. Find out what the oboe and the French 
horn look like. Make charts to show the children. 


Courtesy of Harry Houston, 
Supervisor of Penmanship, 


2 . ek | 
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Robert Haven Schauffler’s “The Amateur Musician” 
and Jearn how to appreciate great music even if 


Martha of six is to hold her pencil exactly as wise 
Chester of ten holds his pencil, or his pen. 

Pencil holding is extremely important. Hold the 
pencil so that the end of the forefinger will come 
about an inch from the end of the lead point, and 
do not hump up the joints of that forefinger. This 
method of pencil holding prevents black, ugly, 
cramped writing, especially if the thumb is held well 
up on the pencil, across from the first joint of the 
forefinger. Just to experiment, press down at the 
lower joint of the forefin- 
ger, and hold the lead tight- 
ly between thumb and fore- 
finger. The result is heavy, 
cramped writing, is it not? 
So, remember that prover- 
bial ounce of prevention 
and teach correct pencil 
holding in the very first 
lesson. 

Methods of teaching? 
Draw on the blackboard a 








hand holding a pencil cor- 
rectly. Ask the children to 





Make a game of listening to the “Instruments of the 
Orchestra” records made by phonograph companies 
for this very purpose and of identifying the instru- 
ments on the chart. Learn with the children. Make 
use of the monthly magazines which are distributed 
free by the same companies and which abound in in- 
teresting stories for musical appreciation. 
Similarly equip yourself for an appreciation of 
art. You may never be able to do a “still life” or 
master the rules of perspective 
but you can learn to love the 


hold their hands with pen- 
cils up in the air. Criti- 

cize; compare with picture; 

focus the children’s minds on the details; interest 
them; make it all very important and big to them. 
Allow the older children to help the younger ones. 
Next, pretend to write in the air a few words or 
letters, or even the large retraced oval. Teach now 
the placing of arm on desk after this fashion: 
Place elbow on desk, hand raised, palm forward. 
Draw elbow one inch off desk (be sure to show 
little Martha what one inch means on her elbow), 








and let arm and hand fall easily on desk, ready to 
write. Point out that the wrist must not rest solid- 
ly on the desk. 

Teach placing of paper, the left hand holding up- 
per left hand corner of paper, and the paper slant- 
ing parallel to the right arm, a slight angle being 
made from left at upper corner to right at lower. 
In other words, slant the paper to suit the arm. 

Show just how the weight of the body must be 
thrown on the seat, and both feet be placed flat 
down on the floor. If the feet are thrust either for- 
ward or backward, the correct position of body, 
arm and hand is destroyed. Yes, we write with our 
feet, too! The children always laugh at this. We 
are glad that they do, as we wish their writing 
lessons to be happy. 

These instructions may consume several lessons. 
At some point in each lesson, let the beginners stop 
further writing activities and allow the more ad- 
vanced children to do a little practical writing. 

As for form and size, and all those forthcoming 
terrors,—well, first, the pencil holding, and the im- 
portance of it in the child’s mind, and then such 
simple details as form and size! Who knows, per- 
haps after all it’s partly in the way the dress- 
maker holds her shears! 





Americanization in Grade I A 
By Ruth Curtis 


at a dolls’ dining table which stood on the 

kindergarten table in Miss Hersey’s first 

grade schoolroom. The dolls were pretty and nicely 

dressed, and the eyes of every child in the class were 
fixed admiringly upon them. 

The children were all of for- 


T: boy dolls and two girl dolls were seated 





depths of Rembrandt’s shadows 
and the paler charms of Puvis de 


eign parentage, most of them 
poorly dressed. Miss Hersey had 





Chavannes. Any librarian will 
gladly guide your reading. 

Make the resolution now that 
along with the next novel you 
take home from the public li- 
brary, you will take another book 
which holds the secrets of the 
sister arts and that you will 
share those secrets with the chil- 
dren under your charge. Then 
as you feel your horizon widen 
and you catch a breathless 
glimpse of far-off peaks, you 
may say to yourself, “Now truly, 
T may call myself a teacher.” 


Rural Primary Writing 
TEACHING PENCIL HOLDING 


By Beulah Adams Gilmore, 
Writing Supervisor 


a orgie stages of ability 
and training in writing; 
various temperaments; va- 
rious grades; various ages, and 


previously told me that all of 
them spoke English very incor- 
rectly. 

The teacher glanced at the 
clock. 

“Why, it’s nearly half-past 
one,” she exclaimed, “and the 
dolls have had no dinner yet. I 
think that Pauline and Philo- 
mena may set the table, now.” 

As she spoke, she opened a 
drawer of the desk and drew 
forth a large fringed napkin. 

“What is this?” she asked as 
she held it up. 

“Tablecloth,” the two girls re- 
plied in chorus. And Pauline, 
with evident pride, carefully 
spread it on the dolls’ table. 

Miss Hersey next lifted the 
cover of a box, revealing a set of 

’ dolls’ dishes and some toy knives, 
forks, and spoons. 

“What do you want first?” she 
inquired, addressing Philomena. 

“De millick jug an’ de sugar 
dish,” replied Philomena 





perhaps one rural teacher. And 
yet our boys and girls are usu- 





promptly. 
Miss Hersey shook her head. 





ally good writers. 
“How do you do it?” you ask, 


MON. THUR? | FRI. 


“The milk pitcher and _ the 
PAT. sugar bowl,” she corrected 





just as I asked my dressmaker 
the other day when, with blithe 


slowly. 
The two children repeated her 





assurance she set the jaws of her 
big shears into my new silk and 
evolved a gown in one day. “Oh, 


words three times, the third time 
correctly. 
“What next?” asked Miss Her- 





I just do it,” said my dressmaker, 
and left me not one jot the wiser. 
So to you who ask, “How do 


sey, turning to Pauline. 
“T like to take de knifes and de 
spoon,” answered Pauline, hold- 





‘you do it?” I'll say: “It isn’t at: 
all that ‘I just do it.’ Every 
step is planned, and just to show 


ing out her hand eagerly. 
“Not knifes—knives,” said the 
teacher, “and not spoon—but 





how amiable I am I'll tell you all 
about it.” 








First, before allowing the chil- 

















spoons. And what is this?” she 
continued, holding up an article. 
“One dish for meat,” Philo- 








dren to write other than on the 
blackboard we teach pencil hold- 
ing and body position. It will 
save very much time to teach 
this to the whole school at once. 
‘This can easily be done, for little 





February Paper Cutting Poster Calendar 


Use blue-green for the background, white for the child, sheet, towel, and 
clothes in the basket. Cut the maid from dark blue, 


doll and stockings from red. 


mena responded, smiling broadly. 
“Yes,” rejoined Miss Hersey, 
“a meat platter.’? She held up 
another object. ‘And this?” 
“A dish to drink from,” volun- 
teered Pauline, in some doubt. 
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“A cup and a saucer,” smiled the teacher, indi- 
eating each. 

And so the lesson went on, and the words teapot, 
pread plate, and cake basket were taught one after 
another. Then the table was set. 

“Knives at the right, sharp edges in,” ordered 
Miss Hersey. “Forks at the left, tines up.” 

It took time and patience to make the children 
understand, but after a while the articles were 
properly arranged. Then the spoons were placed 
at the right of the knives, with some tiny napkins 
at the left of the forks. All were set exactly 
straight at a little distance from the edge of the 
table. 

The teapot, sugar bowl, and milk pitcher were 
placed at the right of the larger girl doll. Each 
cup was placed in its saucer, with the handles all 
turned the same way, the whole four in a tray near 
the teapot. 

The platter and toy carving-set were put in front 
of one of the boy dolls. The plates were set, faces 
up, between the knives and forks and directly in 
front of the dolls. 

While the dolls were supposed to be dining, Miss 
Hersey wrote on the blackboard the words table- 
cloth, teapot, sugar bowl, milk pitcher, plate, platter, 
cup, saucer, knife, fork, and spoon. These words 
the entire class repeated in concert. Next they 
made sentences, pointing to each word as they used 
it and correcting each others’ mistakes, if they were 
able to do so. Some of the sentences corrected were: 
“Pauline brang the teapot.” “I drinked from my 
eup and saucer.” “We didn’t broke the platter.” 
“Peter eat his cake all up.” “Rosetta ain’t hungry 
no more.” “The little small table belongs to the 
teacher.” 

“We have a similar exercise twice a week,” said 
Miss Hersey. “We made a doll’s bed last week, and 
the children learned the words bedstead, mattress, 
sheet, pillow, blanket, and quilt. I find that my 
pupils progress very rapidly, and thoroughly enjoy 
the object lessons. Next week we shall arrange a 
doll’s kitchen and furnish a doll’s parlor.” 

“But where do you get all your toys?” I inquired. 

“I borrow some from my little sister,” Miss Her- 
sey replied, “some are given to me by friends of the 
school, and the superintendent allows me a small 
sum with which to purchase others. He is very well 
satisfied with the results I am obtaining.” 

“I should certainly think he might be,” I respond- 
ed heartily. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
By a Friendly Observer 


A MERE WORD, BUT— 

Things went off like clockwork in that fourth 
grade, and it was not hard to tell why. One word 
revealed the magic, a word which told that here was 
system. 

“Committees!” said the teacher quietly as the 
recess gong sounded. Immediately one child placed 
the waste basket where all would pass it in going 
from the room; two children stationed themselves 
at the blackboard ready to erase it when the room 
was cleared; two more took their places at a table 
where materials for the next lesson were arranged 
ready to be distributed; another child set about 


collecting written work from the desks; and another . 


was soon busy sharpening broken pencils. 

Work would be resumed as soon as the recess 
period was over. None of the all-too-frequent 
wasted time here—time wasted in passing and col- 
lecting and erasing and ministering to inevitable 
wants when a recitation should be in progress. 


FIRST OR LAST? 

Opening exercises were entirely lacking in the 
third grade, the children plunging immediately into 
an arithmetic recitation. 

“I have my opening exercises the last period in the 
day,” the room teacher explained, smiling. “I like 
to have them get to work at once while they are 
fresh. By the end of the day they are tired. So I 
read to them then instead of at the beginning of the 
day. Iam reading a series of books to them.” 

This would seem to be a profitable arrangement— 
turning the opening period into a closing period— 
when that time is devoted only to reading to the 
children. When one desires the opening period to 
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strike the keynote for the day, to be inspirational 
for the work ahead, it must, of course, come first. 
A happy beginning and a happy ending to the day 
are both greatly to be desirec. An ideal arrange- 
ment would be to use the opening period for a morn- 
ing talk, and to be able to read to the children for 
the last few minutes also. If the day’s program will 
not allow time for this, putting the literature period 
at the end of the day serves the purpose of closing 
the day happily. 


THE BEAUTY IN WORDS 


The third grade recited a poem in concert. It was 
given with the feeling, the exquisite rhythm, the 
precise enunciation, of a well conducted song. In 
fact one might almost say that the reciting was con- 
ducted, for the teacher stood before her pupils, not 
saying the poem herself but leading them with a 
slight movement of her hand. 

The children, forty voices harmonizing as one, 
told drowsily of the “monotonous round of the 
wheel”; eyes flashed and tempo quickened at the 
“clamorous deep’; they lulled one with their oft- 
repeated, “Sleep, little Tulip, sleep!” 

It was easy to tell, from seeing and hearing them, 
that their rendition of the poem was the giving back 
of mental pictures and of feelings created by the 
teacher’s original presentation of the poem. The 
words of this particular poem were remarkably 
colorful—and none of their power for sense im- 
pression had been overlooked. It is a fine thing for 
little children to be led so early to appreciate the 
beauty and potency of words. 








THE SPARING REBUKE 

“Why, Jack! Did ‘you do that? Wait in your 
seat a minute.” 

It was the gentlest of rebukes, occasioned by 
Jack’s tossing his hat into the girls’ dressing room 
as the children were preparing to go home; but it 
left Jack in tears after the rest had gone, a penitent 
who required no further reprimand. 

What a fine thing, I reflected, that so gentle a cor- 
rection could be so effective! It was the only thing 
by way of rebuke, I remembered, that I had heard 
during an afternoon in the room. Was not that the 
reason why a little correction went a long way: be- 
cause the teacher was patient and gentle and ad- 
ministered reprimand only when it was absolutely 
necessary ? 

Children so easily grow calloused to reprimands 
if they are incessant, administered for trifles that 
might better pass unnoticed. And from _ being 
calloused to them it is but a step to the attitude of 
inviting them. 


FOR HOLDING LETTER CARDS 

Wooden plates were used in one first grade for 
holding the children’s letter cards. It seemed to be 
a most satisfactory arrangement. The plates could 
be stacked with the cards in them so that they occu- 
pied less space in the supply closet than boxes do 
and they are more easily replaced than boxes. The 
child has one piece in place of two which he must 
guard against knocking off his desk, and plates are 
more easily distributed. 








MARCH COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 








hoso contributes 
of his skill 





Collaborates 


with God. 


To lure from out the sod 


Al single bless; 
for mankind 
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The Desk That Jack Built 
By Clara M. Bush 
Continuation School, Springfield, Mass. 


EADIN’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic held no attrac- 
Re for Jack. While the other boys juggled 

with figures and roamed the world of books, 
he was alternately inattentive, apologetic, ashamed 
or irritable; but when the manual training period 
came round, Jack was a man among men. Erect, 
alert, confident, eager, he felt the thrill of leader- 
ship; tasted the sweetness of power; experienced 
the joy of accomplishment; and drank deeply at the 
fount of adulation. 

Jack’s skill in the use of tools, his genius in put- 
ting things together, and the finished results of his 
work, were the delight of his teacher and the won- 
der of his colleagues. So when his last ambition 
took the form of making a writing desk for his own 
room, a project which he couldn’t materialize be- 
cause he lacked money to buy the lumber, etc., his 
teacher hailed the opportunity to teach economy in 
buying, to bring out ingenuity in using up old ma- 
terial and to arouse a community interest in prac- 
tical production. 

Jack and his chosen helper were sent 
out to near-by furniture stores to ask for 
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A general handshaking over, and many friendly 
slaps on backs having been interchanged, the teach- 
er called for ideas. The virus of enthusiasm set to 
work on Jack’s abysmal despair with such intensity 
that he soon got back to normalcy and ideas shot 
back and forth through the air like lightning in an 
electrical storm. 

“Make a body outa an old soap-powder box! Tl 
have one here in half a second.” It appeared in 
about that time and the boys fell upon it like wolves 
on a lamb. They hurriedly examined the cata- 
logues to estimate the slant at which they must cut 
the sides to form the regulation desk body. When 
this was done, Jack, the foreman and employment 
manager, turned it over to a small boy to sand- 
paper. He detailed two of his best workmen to find 
pieces of old boxes for the front of the desk, warn- 
ing them that they must be of good quality, inas- 
much as this front was to “let down” to form the 
writing shelf. After much critical examination and 
elimination, they presented three pieces which could 
be glued together to form the front of the desk. 
Again they were cautioned to plane them on both 
sides, to be sure the joinings were absolutely tight, 
and after gluing to leave them in the clamps over 
night. All of this was done to suit even the eagle 
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eye of Jack, otherwise “The Boss.” One of the 
younger boys, burning with a desire for co-opera- 
tion, contributed a pair of hinges, taken from an 
old box he found among some rubbish behind a 
store; and when “The Boss” patronizingly accepted 
them, the youngster felt that he had taken an im- 
portant part in the building of the desk. 

While the front of the desk was being made, Jack 
had directed two small boys to make the trimmings 
for its top from rough sketches he had made on 
paper. Full of importance, they were exceedingly 
fastidious about the wood to be used, rejecting this 
as too thin, that as too “tick,” something else as too 
coarse-grained, until an impatient call from the 
seat of authority caused them to make a hasty de- 
cision, cut, plane and sandpaper their trimmings, 
and present them with an air of virtuous self- 
complacency. 

Operations were temporarily suspended when it 
came time to make the legs for the wonderful desk. 
One boy, intensely interested, but minus an artistic 
sense, suggested legs made out of perfectly plain 
2” x 2” stock— “ ’Cause they’d be so strong”—but 
yells of derision and words of fiery denunciation 
caused him to vow that further suggestions of his 
should be kept locked tight in his own brain; and 
to coax back the dove of peace, the teach- 
er hurriedly suggested putting the two 
long sides of a broken loom in the turn- 





old catalogues of writing desks. Excite- 
ment spread to such an extent that sev- 
eral boys offered to go home for cata- 
logues, with the result that a world of 
desks lay pictured before us; and a prof- 
itable time was spent in studying de- 
signs, selecting types, deciding practica- 
bility, and choosing simplicity of con- 
struction. 

When interest and excitement were at 
the highest pitch, the question of cost was 
introduced. We estimated the size of our 
prospective desk, figured the amount of 
lumber required and despatched Jack on 
a rush around the corner to a lumber 
company for an approximate price. 

Jack’s departure for the lumber deal- 
er’s was like that of the knights of old 
starting out to accomplish wondrous 
deeds of valor, to right wrongs, and to 
make the world better. Eager, hopeful, 
courageous, he turned at the door to smile 
at the teacher and wave his hand to the 
“fellers.”’ They returned his salute with 
a cheer and cries of “Good luck!” and 
“Hurry back!” He did return, but not 
with the air of a conqueror. His lagging 
step and crestfallen look told their story 
only too plainly and the boys showed their 
sympathy by perfect silence. 

This denouement had been anticipated 
—even hoped for—by the teacher and 
she now waited patiently for her plan 
gradually to evolve itself. The acute 
silence, sympathetic at first, passed 
through the successive stages of resigna- 
tion to circumstances, indignation that 
hopes were blasted, determination to con- 
quer at all odds, and finally intensive 
planning for accomplishment. Suddenly 
the tension relaxed and, as in all crises 
since the beginning of the world, a leader 
sprang forth, who shouted, “Jack and the 
gang will build that desk and it’ll beat 
those catalogue desks all to holler; and 
it ain’t a-gonter cost one red cent!” 








Jack and the Desk He Built 


ing lathe, which would soothe the wound- 
ed feelings of the practical youth and 
please the artistic sense of the others. 
Thus the war clouds were scattered and 
harmony was restored. The wood from 
the loom was put into the lathe, the legs 
were turned with a fine design and were 
about to be screwed in place, when again 
factions were formed and indignant argu- 
ment began. This developed so rapidly 
towards the battle point, that the teacher 
appealed to Jack for information. “The 
Boss” waved the factions aside, steppcd 
forward, and in a voice smothered with 
outraged feeling, explained that the prac- 
tical youth (recovered from his recent 
snubbing) and his satellites, had openly 
declared that the beloved desk was ‘Tall, 
lank and skinny as an eel!’ Looking at 
the desk, as its loyal friends supported it 
on its four slender legs, the teacher could 
hardly repress a smile and knew in her 
heart that practical common sense had 
the right of it this time. Knowing her 
boys, she could not admit this knowledge, 
and many previous experiences of this 
kind gave her the wisdom to exclaim: 
“But we have entirely forgotten to plan 
for the deep, roomy drawer to hold the 
extra supply of paper.” “Gee whiz! We 
sure have!” cried both friends and foes, 
all of whom knew full well that the drawer 
was just what was needed to relieve the 
“skinniness’ and make a_ well-balanced 
desk, though too proud to admit it. Thus 
again was the world saved. 

Wishing to keep the practical men 
away from the artistic ones for a while, 
the teacher suggested that Jack give out 
the making of the big, deep drawer to the 
former while he and his friends made all 
the pigeon-holes, small drawer, pen-rack, 
tall sections for the account books, etc., 
called by us the interior work. This, ap- 
pealing to all hands, was accordingly 
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done, the practical faction going in search of thick 
5” or %” wood for the front and sides of the 
drawer, thinner wood for the back and bottom, cut- 
ting, planing, fitting, nailing together and putting 
it into place; and when the handle, carved by hand 
from a piece of 2” x 2” stock, was screwed in place, 
neither friend nor foe could find any suspicion of 
‘tallness, leanness nor eel-like skinniness” in con- 
nection with the desk’s proportions. The only 
criticism offered was the lack of strength in the 









legs, which deficiency was easily and quickly 
remedied by putting three braces, one of which was 
iron, in the back and others at the sides, between 
the legs. 

But the best was saved for the last. The artistic 
faction, with “The Boss” as prime instigator, were 
fastidious to a fault. They examined the interior 
arrangement of desks in catalogues; they studied 
desks exhibited in store windows; they brought 
sketches of desks found at home; they showed great 





and sudden friendship with neighbors who boasted 
desks among their household furnishings; and final- 
ly they displayed surprising ingenuity and resource- 
fulness in combining the best features found in sey- 
eral desks. They insisted on the wood being free 
from knots; they were critical about curved edges; 
they had grave regard for proportion; the little 
drawer must be placed neither too high nor tov 
low; and the pen-rack must be made to hold a pen- 
cil, a pen for black ink and one for red; for, as Jack 
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A GIRL SCOUT POSTER 


BY DOROTHY G. RICE, Art Supervisor 


d This is the seventh of a series of ten posters illustrating the ten laws of the Girl Scouts’ 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may be made with these posters 














OBEDIENCE 


VIL. 


A Scout is one who will obey 
Without whining, or grumbling, or delay. 
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said, ‘‘How else can I keep my ’counts straight?” 

“Many hands make light work,” so in spite of the 
instability of artistic temperament, the interior work 
was done quickly and well and the desk stood ready 
for its coat of stain. Even while the workmen heid 
the brushes and cans of stain in their hands, they 
were obliged to wait while critical Jack rubbed his 
fingers all over the outside; and when a rough spot 
was found, his stern call brought forth a shame- 
faced boy who hastily sandpapered the offending 
spot. But at last even the sensitive nerves in Jack’s 
fingers could find no more roughness and with a 
sigh of utter relief the cabinet makers proceeded to 
give the plebeian wood its dress of patrician ma- 
hogany. 

Jack says I ought to “tell the world” that the 
three cans of mahogany stain were bought for ten 
cents at a fire sale—and this was the entire cost of 
the desk! 


Vitalizing Fifth Grade History 
By Dramatization 


By Mary Blosser 
John B, Allen School, Seattle, Wash. 


hero-loving stage of their development, find in 

the study of American history, as it is intro- 
duced to them here for the first time, a strong ap- 
peal. With this appeal comes a desire to imitate 
the heroes about whom they read and study and to 
relive in their play the experiences of 
these men who have builded our na- 
tion. Hence arises the need for mak- 
ing the history work of the grade 
graphic by much dramatization. With 
this need in mind, we planned in our 
fifth grade to do all the dramatizing 
possible in connection with our his- 
tory work, and writing at the close of 
the year I can say that we certainly 
lived up to our plans, to the great en- 
richment of our history course. 

In our dramatizing we made up our 
minds to do all our own planning. 
There were several little books con- 
taining American history plays which 
we could have utilized. But we would 
have none of them—nothing but orig- 
inal work would do for our fifth 
grade, we decided. 

We therefore set about finding the 
best plan for developing the dramatic 
side of our history study. Our first 
attempts were quite informal, even 
impromptu. A group of children were 
sent to the rest room or hall to “plan” 
the dramatization and return in a few minutes to 
present it to the room. This method of dramatizing 
proved far from successful, however, for history, 
while very vivid, nevertheless leaves much to the 
imagination as to the details of just what was said 
or done on a given occasion, and our dramatiza- 
tions usually turned out to be not much more than 
pantomime—and very incomplete pantomime at 
that. To express it in the words of the children: 
“You get up there in front of the room, and you 
don’t know what to say.” : 

Clearly this “play” work must be more carefully 
planned, even if it involved writing the speaking 
parts, which we finally agreed to try. As the chil- 
dren of this grade had been very successful in com- 
mittee work for other activities, we decided to try 
having the various plays planned and written by 
committees under the supervision of the teacher. 
But here again we ran amuck, for while every child 
had a general idea of what these people who lived 
so long ago might have said, it seemed beyond the 
maturity of the grade to plan the speaking parts in 
detail and in logical sequence, without so much su- 
pervision and suggestion from the teacher that the 
committee work had no value. 

So we thereupon decided that future projects in 
history dramatization should be planned by the 
class as a whole and that for the speaking parts we 
must search for passages in reference books, which 
would serve as clues as to the dialogue of the plays. 


Ti: children of the fifth grade, being in the 


We then turned these passages into direct discourse, 
wrote them upon the blackboard, and lo! our play 
was done. 

This plan proved highly successful and was the 
one which we finally followed for most of our dram- 
atizations. Sometimes we found all of oir pas- 
sages for the speaking parts in our own text 
(Gordy) but often we found it necessary to search 
through a number of references before we found 
clues. The development of one of the plays is given 
herewith: . 


PREPARATION 
I. Time—1775, four weeks before Battle of Lex- 
ington. 
Il. Place—Old St. John’s Church, Richmond. 
III. Occasion—Meeting of leaders of Virginia. 


IV. Characters— 
1. Presiding officer. 
2. Delegates from Virginia. 
3. Patrick Henry. 
V. Passages giving us clues as to what the pre- 
siding officer might say: 

1. The people of Virginia are again greatly 
aroused. King George has caused Parlaiment to 
send English soldiers to Boston to force the unruly 
people of Massachusetts to obey some of his com- 
mands, against which they had rebelled. Virginia 
has stood by her sister colony, and now the royal 
governor of Virginia, to punish her, has prevented 
the House of Burgesses from meeting at Williams- 
burg. 


Delivering Patrick Henry’s Great Speech 


2. But the Virginians are not easily kept from 
doing their duty. With a grim determination to de- 
fend their rights as free men, they elect some of 
their leaders to act for them at this trying time. 

38. Serious questions are being discussed: 
“What shall we do about the Stamp Act?” they say. 
“Shall we submit and say nothing? Shall we send a 
petition to King George asking him for justice? 
Shall we beg Parliament to repeal the act, or shall 
we take a bold stand and declare that we will not 
obey it?” 

VI. Passages giving clues as to what the delegates 
might say (from Gordy): 

1. Most of the members were wealthy planters 
who lived on great estates. So much weight and 
dignity had they that the affairs of the colony were 
largely under their control. Most of them were 
loyal to the “mother country,” as they liked to call 
England, and they wished to obey the English laws 
as long as these were just. 

2. So they counseled: “Let us move slowly. Let 
nothing be done in a passion. 

3. “Let us petition the King to modify the laws 
which appear to us unjust, and then if he will not 
listen, it will be time to refuse to obey. We must 
not be rash.” 

4, The Virginians have already begun to make 
ready to fight if they must. But many still hope 
that all disagreements may yet be settled peaceably, 
and therefore advise acting with caution. 








5. Many of the leading men stoutly oppose this 
resolution as rash and unwise. 

VII. Passages giving clue as to what Patrick Henry 
would say (from Gordy). 

1. Patrick Henry is not one of these. He be. 
lieves that the time has come when talking shoulq 
give place to prompt, decisive action. The war is at 
hand. It cannot be avoided. The colonists must 
fight or slavishly submit. 

2. So intense is his belief that he offers in this 
meeting a resolution that Virginia should at once 
prepare to defend herself. 

3. “We must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must 
fight! An appeal to arms and to the God of Hosts 
is all that is left us! They tell us, sir, that we are 
weak; unable to cope with so formidable an ad- 
versary.” Ete. 

The play complete, showing how these passages 
were turned into direct discourse: 


PATRICK HENRY’S GREAT SPEECH 
PLacE—Old St. John’s Church, Richmond, Virginia, 
OccasIoN—Meeting of leaders of colony to act in 


place of House of Burgesses which King George 
had forbidden to meet. 


TIME—1775. 


CHARACTERS—Delegates from Virginia, among 
whom is Patrick Henry. 

Chairman—We are called together by the people 
of Virginia to act for them in this trying time—to 
decide what shall be our future attitude toward our 
mother country. Shall we submit 
and say nothing? Shall we send a 
petition to King George asking for 
justice? Or shall we take a bold stand 
and refuse to obey the commands of 
England? 

1st Delegate—Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that we should obey the laws of 
England just as long as possible. To 
engage in a war with our mother 
country would be unthinkable. 

Patrick Henry—Mr. President, the 
time has come when talking should 
give place to action. The war is at 
hand. It cannot be avoided. We must 
fight or slavishly submit. I offer a 
resolution that Virginia should at 
once prepare to defend herself. 


2nd Delegate—I oppose this resolu- 
tion as rash and unwise. 

38rd Delegate—I also oppose it. Let 
us move slowly. Let nothing be done 
in passion. 

4th Delegate—I strongly oppose it. 
Let us rather petition the King to 
modify the laws which appear to us unjust, and 
then if he will not listen it will be time to fight. 

5th Delegate—Let us do nothing rashly. Let us 
wait a little longer till England sees her folly. 

Patrick Henry—We must fight! I repeat it, sir, 
we must fight! An appeal to arms and to the God 
of Hosts is all that is left us! They tell us, sir, that 
we are weak; unable to cope with so formidable an 
adversary. But when shall we be stronger? Will it 
be the next week, or the next year? Will it be when 
we are totally disarmed, and when a British guard 
shall be stationed in every house? Shall we gather 
strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall we 
acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying 
supinely on our backs and hugging the delusive 
phantom of hope, until our enemies shall have 
bound us hand and foot? Sir, we are not weak, if 
we make a proper use of the means which the God 
of nature hath placed in our power....There is no 
retreat, but in submission and slavery! Our chains 
are forged! Their clanking may be heard on the 
plains of Boston! The war is inevitable—and let it 
come! I repeat it, sir, let it come! Gentlemen may 
cry Peace, Peace—but there is no peace. The war 
is actually begun! The next gale that sweeps from 
the north will bring to our ears the clash of re- 
sounding arms! Our brethren are already in the 
field! Why stand we here idle? What is it that 
gentlemen wish? What would they have? Is life 
so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
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price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 
God! I know not what course others may take; but 
as for me, give me liberty or give me death! 

6th Delegate—Mr. President, after listening to 
Mr. Henry’s speech we cannot help but believe as he 
does. I move that this body of delegates pass his 
resolution that the people of Virginia prepare at 
once to fight. 

Chairman—You have heard the resolution. Those 
in favor say “Aye.” Contrary? It is carried. Our 
next meeting will be to make plans for defense. 
Until then we stand adjourned. 





Other plays, such as a Columbus play and “The 
Boston Tea Party,” were developed in much the 
same way as the Patrick Henry play—by finding 
passages giving clues to the speaking parts, and 
writing them up as class work. 

The play “The Poor Debtor” was not done in this 
way, however. We found an interesting little nar- 
rative in one of the reference books which we got 
from the library, “Letters from Colonial Children,” 
and for the sake of variety we decided to use this 
narrative as the basis for one of our plays illus- 
trating the Colonial period. This was easily done 
by turning the narrative into dramatic form. 

A great many dramatizations were worked out 
during the course of the year, but the one given 
above will perhaps be sufficient to illustrate the kind 
of work done. 

In presenting the plays we used our imagination 
as to the setting. For example, in “The Boston Tea 
Party,” the seats of the schoolroom represented the 
Old South Church, the hall represented the street 
outside, and the rear of the room the wharf. ‘We 


an interest in the daily news of the world of such 
vital importance that it should be demanded as a 
school activity not to be slighted? 

As to the manner of conducting a lesson in cur- 
rent events, there are two methods, differing greatly 
in effectiveness. The one usually tried by begin- 
ners is to require the pupils to bring into class in- 
formation on events of their own selection, with the 
result that a few very trivial oecurrences are re- 
ported and nothing is gained by the time spent on 
the exercise. This is such a discouraging begin- 
ning that no enthusiasm is aroused, and it is ex- 
actly what might be expected, for it takes consider- 
able judicious training to enable the young to form 
a discriminating taste in reading the voluminous 
contents of the daily newspaper. 

The method that makes at least one fundamental 
event perfectly understood seems to me to be the 
one to use. The teacher selects it herself and, at 
the recess preceding the lesson, writes it as con- 
cisely as possible on the blackboard. Since doubt- 
less it will contain new words, she explains them 
clearly so as to make the whole meaning clear. 
Then a few minutes are occupied in memorizing the 
event and learning to spell the words—all of them. 
It will not be long until hands will begin to shoot up 
in token of readiness for further progress. Their 
owners are instantly called on to repeat the subject 
matter verbatim, one after another in rapid succes- 
sion, until the slowest of all has triumphantly 
proved his ability to master the new information. 

The board is then cleared and slips of paper just 
large enough for the purpose are distributed for 
written reproduction of the lesson, care being re- 
quired that the form as well as the substance is 


followed this plan in most of our history 
plays and saved our costuming and stag- 
ing for more fanciful dramatizations of 
literature and music. 
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In the Melting Pot 


By Caroline F. Williams 


HE one place in the United States 
Tres the heterogeneous mixture of 

nationals is fused into something 
like homogeneity is the public school. The 
children themselves not only eagerly ab- 
sorb the influences of all school activities 
—both work and play—but in their de- 
sire to do and to be all that is required of 
them, they carry the school instructions 
home and help their parents attain some 
degree of their own proficiency. 

To this miraculous effect every branch 
of education tends, but there are two sub- 
jects that are particularly subtle in build- 
ing up the American spirit and American 
ambition. One of these, and perhaps the 
more important, is language, the lan- 
guage of the United States. The other is 
the occasional lesson in current events 
which, if properly handled, is worth far 
more than any history of the past to en- 
kindle interest in American life and in 
the government which makes America 
the haven of the distressed of all lands. 

But sad to relate, notwithstanding its 
great power as an Americanizer, the study 
of current events seldom is accorded a 
regular place in the school program. 
When it is not included in the course of 
study, the teachers feel that they have 
enough to do to “put over” what is actu- 
ally required. This seems to settle the 
question, but if some epoch-making event 
may be presented in such a way as to 
form a valuable lesson in the use of cor- 
rect language, in spelling and in com- 
Position generally, why should it not sup- 
plant something of a kindred nature? 
Why not for one period in the week let it 
take the place of history or of reading or 
of grammar? Why not make it so inter- 
esting that it will give zest to the sup- 
Planted studies when their regular time 
comes? And why is not the promoting of 


correctly expressed. Thus the vocabulary is en- 
larged, the spelling is improved, the correct use of 
words is practiced, punctuation is observed and some 
fundamental event is fixed in the memories of the 
pupils. 

This written work may be used for grading in the 
subject if that is required, or may be made a part of 
the grading for other kindred subjects. In any case 
it is advisable to mark the percentages for the sake 
of psychological effect. 

A slightly different form of this method is to give 
the test as a questionnaire, each answer to contain 
but two or three words. This is useful when more 
than one event has been studied, but as it obviates 
the memorizing of the exact form of the written 
matter, it is less beneficial. Where the time is lim 
ited it is quite satisfactory, since all the teacher has 
to do to ascertain the percentage of any pupil is tu 
glance from her numbered questions to the num 
bered answers. 

Following are illustrations of the two forms of 
the one method: 

CURRENT EvENT—“The ship-subsidy bill, passed 
by the House, is now up in the Senate. It provides 
government aid to American ship owners to enable 
them to pay the higher wages of American seamen 
so as to compete with the cheap labor of foreign 
ships in the carrying trade.” 

The meaning is explained in simple language and 
some reasons why it is opposed are given. Then it 
is studied according to the method already outlined 
—memorized, recited orally, and written. 

For the other form the following is an example: 

“The anti-lynching bill, which aims to give men 

(Continued on page 85) 








Utilizing Color Schemes 
Derived from Birds 


By ELSA STEWARD CLARK 
Art Supervisor 
HAVE often heard teachers say, 


“There is always so much fas- 
cinating material for little folks 











and so little that will really inter- -_ 
est my big boys and girls that they f/ \ 
are capable of doing.” But here 
is a problem that is most interest- \ J 
ing to even the biggest boy without — 


special talent for drawing. 

In the spring, birds are studied 
in various ways. Using any bird 
study, make a careful drawing of 
the subject. On one side of the 
paper, place a rectangle for every 
color that is found on the bird. It 
is a good plan to grade these— 
that is, make the rectangles pro- 
portionate to the different colors 
found. Now use this color scheme 
in the coloring of an automobile. 

A simple pattern is given, but 
of course any newspaper or maga- 
zine clipping will do. The great 
trouble in using these printed 
clippings is that children wish to 
put in too much detail. If the rac- 
ing model is used, simply have the 
children draw around the pattern 
and put in the detail free-hand. 

Nature is very wise in her color 
schemes, and beautiful color com- 
binations may be obtained from 
the cardinal, bluebird, oriole, etc. 
Color carefully, trying to match 
colors exactly. In this particular 
case, have body of car light blue, 
disk wheels and running board 
dark blue, exhaust pipes and tires 
white or light gray, and steering 
wheel and details black. 


Utilizing color schemes derived 


from bird 


is work liked by all boys and girls. 
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s, in coloring automobiles 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oakpark Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 


March Club Letter 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


From my window I see a great expanse of sky— 
us someone has said, “acres and acres of it’’—and 
outlined against it are tall trees with feathery 
branches; broad trees with wide, outstretching 
arms; slender trees with fine, delicate headdresses. 
This picture from my window makes me wonder 
what you and your pupils are thinking of and talk- 
ing of this spring month of sunshine, snow, rain, 
and wind. Do you recall the trees of autumn with 
their brilliant splashes of color; then, the winter 
trees bare and lifeless? What a contrast to the 
trees of to-day, throbbing and pulsing with new life. 

Speaking of trees, there has been a great deal 
said of late on the planting of trees and on the 
preservation of trees generally. Different locali- 
ties have taken up the matter with interesting re- 
sults. Two years ago, in Saginaw County, Michi- 
gan, a consignment of 20,000 nuts was received by 
William S. Linton, president of the Northern Nut 
Growers’ Association. These nuts, which had been 
gathered from the big black walnut trees at Mount 
Vernon on the Potomac—the home of Washington 
-—were planted in the school yards of Saginaw 
County and practically all of the walnuts germinated 
and grew, with the result that at the present time 
every school in the county, both rural and city, has 
from three to twenty young Washington walnut 
trees. Within the next ten or twelve years, each of 
these school yards will have its annual yield of wal- 
nuts, to say nothing of the shade the trees will cast 
and the added touches of beauty they will give to 
the school grounds. 

Mr. Linton, besides encouraging this work in the 
school yards, is urging the planting of trees by the 
roadside. He says: ‘“Michigan’s 6000 miles of 
state trunk-line highways lined from end to end 
with handsome trees, with every tree producing a 
crop of nuts or fruit for food, either for human 
beings or for domestic or wild animals and birds— 
this is the vision I see of Michigan roads a few 
years hence.” This is a beautiful picture Mr. Lin- 
ton has drawn, and one which can be realized. 

In the state of Washington, as in some other 
states, memorial trees have been planted along the 
boulevards and named for men who lost their lives 
in the World War. As I drove along these roads 
last summer and stopped now and then to read the 
names, I thought, “What more fitting monument 
than a beautiful tree?” 

With Arbor Day drawing near, shall we not de- 
cide now to plant at least one tree? The children 


canal 
—— 








could choose a name, as the Pocahontas tree, or the 


John Alden tree. A record could be kept each year 
of the height, the circumference, the general de- 
velopment, the birds and insects that visited it, etc. 
In a few years, you would have a complete history 
of your school tree. How many teachers have 
planted trees each year? What results have you 
had? Will you write me about them? 
Sincerely yours, 
NELL R. FARMER. 





Club Exchange 


The eighth grade pupils of Miss Thelma Schap, Stockton, 
Illitiois, would like to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grade in any part of North America or any foreign country. 

The seventh grade pupils of Miss Bess Camp, Republican City, 
Harlan County, Nebraska, would like to correspond and ex- 
change views and sample products with pupils in England, 
France, Hawaii, and South America. 

The fifth grade pupils of Miss Corinne Knighting, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, Route 5, would like to exchange lettergy with pupils in 
the same grades of Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, and Cuba. 

Mrs. Lenore Taylor and pupils of Hamilton, Colorado, wish 
to correspond with teachers and pupils of all parts of California. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Maude James, Rich- 
ton, Mississippi, would like to exchange letters with pupils in 
other sections of the United States, Canada, Alaska, and the 
island possessions. 


England, Ireland, or any state in the United States. 

Miss Lena Wallin and her fifth and sixth grade pupils of 
Waynesburg, Kentucky, Box 176, would like to correspond with 
the same grades in any state of the Union, Alaska, the Philip- 
pines, the Hawaiian Islands, and the West Indies. 

The sixth grade pupils of Mrs. G. F. Parker, Hereford, Texas, 
would like to exchange letters and scenic postcards with pupils 
in any of the South American countries. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Verna Hintz, 
District No. 6, Ashton, Iowa, ‘would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in Alaska and Canada. 

Miss Vona E. Hootman, Batavia, Iowa, and her pupils would 
like to correspond with pupils and teachers of any state or 
country. 

The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and, ninth grade 
pupils of Mrs, J. A. Penny, Alamance School, Atlanta, Texas, 
would like to exchange letters and products with pupils of the 
same grades in any state of the Union and in any foreign 
country. 

The fifth grade pupils of Miss Ollie Johnson, Stanton, Michi- 
gan, would like to exchange letters and specimens with pupils 
of the same grade in other states, 

Miss Isabelle Frantz, Fletcher School, Cataract, Wisconsin, 
and her pupils would like to receive letters from pupils and 
teachers in schools of the United States, Alaska, Canada, and 
the Philippines. 

The sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils of Mr. 
Walter Humphrey, Bryan’s Mill, Cass County, Texas, wish to 
correspond ‘with pupils of the same grades in other schools. 








Mr. Leslie Burgmeier and 
pupils of Cooper School, 
Freeport, Kansas, would like 
to exchange letters with the 
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fourth and seventh grades 
of other schools in any state 


BY ANNYE ALLISON, 





in the Union. ; 

The sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Anna Arnold, Endicott, Ne- 
braska, wish to exchange let- 
ters with pupils in schools 
of Alaska, the Philippines, 
and Canada. 

Miss America Valldejuh, 
12 Colon Street, Yabucoa, 
Porto Rico, and her pupils 
of the eighth grade would 
like to exchange letters, 
views, and sample products 
with Miss Magdalena Voll- 
‘weiter, McComb, Ohio, as 
well as with teachers of 
Alaska and Canada. 


The pupils of the High 
Fifth Grade, Brevard, North 
Carolina, P. O. Box 98, 
would like to correspond | 
with pupils of the same 
grade in other states and 
foreign countries. 

The eighth grade pupils 
of Miss Jeannette Gibson, 
White Hall, Illinois, would 
like to correspond with pu- 
pils of the same grade in 
the island possessions of 
the United 
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Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette 
paper in two lengthwise and fold 
into thirds; then fold again down the 
center, keeping all edges as even as 
possible. In order to get inside the 
outer edge a short fold should be 
made, the paper clipped, and the 
points of the scissors inserted in the 
small opening thus made to cut out 
the design. Part of the cutting may 
be done on the central fold, and for 
all minor cuts the paper must be 
folded, keeping the outer edges even. 
The dotted lines indicate the folds. 
Turn the paper whenever necessary 
to facilitate the cutting. Always 
keep the edges even and avoid jagged, 
splintered cutting. In giving this 
for class work, the diagrams should 
be drawn on the blackboard, and the 
teacher should make several cuttings 
before the class, explaining the 
method as she works. Each pupil 
should have a whole sheet of paper 
and be allowed to make two attempts. 
The results often show much variety, 
_ and individuality should always be 
encouraged. In conventionalizing a 
leaf, flower, etc., it is always a great 
help to have good natural specimens 
before the class. 
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The fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils of Miss Morna Smith, 
Thayer, Nebraska, would like to exchange letters with pupils 
of the same grades in any state of the Union and in any of the 
outlying possessions. 

The fourth, fifth, and seventh grades and the teacher,’ Miss 
Marie Lunka, Turton, South Dakota, Summer School, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils and teachers of the same grades 
in Alaska, the Philippines, the Hawaiian Islands, Canada, and 
the United States. 

‘The fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils of Miss Rosie Mae 
McCaslan, Howland, Texas, would like to correspond and ex- 
change pictures and things of interest with pupils of the same 
grades in other states, Canada, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, and Alaska. 

Miss Gladys Turner, Coolidge, Georgia, Route 2, and her 
fourth grade pupils would like to exchange letters with pupils 
and teachers of schools in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
the Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 

The fourth, fifth, and eighth grade pupils of Miss Emma J. 
Jaques, Waldeck, Minnesota, care of Edward Wagner, wish to 
correspond ‘with pupils in the southern and western states, 
Alaska, the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

The sixth grade pupils of Miss Valera Jones, Brewer Public 
School, De Sota, Mississippi, Route 1, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the northern and western states and any 
foreign country. 

The seventh grade pupils of Miss Helen Lee, of the Roosevelt 
School of Eureka, Montana, would like to exchange letters, 
views, and sample products with pupils in Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, and any state in the Union. 

Miss Ruby Archer, 107 Hazel Ave., St. Louis, Michigan, and 
her fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same grades in the Hawaiian 
Islands, West Indies, the British Isles, Alaska, and the southern 
and western states. 

Miss Luella Orvold, New Richmond, Wisconsin, State Graded 
School, Route 6, and her sixth and eighth grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters and samples of products with pupils of 
the same grades in “uba, Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, 
and California. 

Miss Gertrude Wenzl and her pupils of Burchard, Nebraska, 
R. F. D. No. 1, would like to exchange letters with teachers and 
pupils of schools in any state of the Union, Canada, Alaska, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Pauline Cliatt. 
Ladonia School, Girard, Alabama, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in northern states and Canada. 

The teacher and pupils of Beaverdam School would like to ex- 
change letters with the teachers and pupils of fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades in the southern and western states, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Philippine Islands. Address Mrs. Claude Webb, 
Lampson, Wisconsin. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils of Miss Mildred Rayne, 
Ocean City, Maryland, desire to correspond with pupils in other 
states and countries. 

The pupils of Grandview School, Philip, South Dakota, Miss 
Gertrude C. Daly teacher, ‘would like to correspond with school 
in other states, Alaska, Hawaii, and Cuba. 

I. N. Ferguson and his seventh and eighth grade pupils, Har- 
rah, Oklahoma, wish to exchange letters with teachers and pu- 
pils of the same grades in other states and foreign countries. 

Principal M. J. Rousseau and pupils of the fifth, sixth, and 
eighth grades, Greenleaf, Brown County, Wisconsin, Box 33, 
would like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils in any 
state or country. 





Letters 


Letter Writing 


From my own experience, I know that letter 
writing in the sixth, seventh, and even the eighth 
grades seems more or less “cut and dried.” I find 
it needs vitalizing and motivating. So this fall 
when we began the study of letter writing in our 
seventh grade English class we discussed it thor- 
oughly in its various phases. Then the pupils de- 
cided to write a letter that would be really inter- 
esting and worth while. We looked over the Club 
Exchange in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS and found other seventh grades that were in- 
terested in correspondence. 

After each child had written his letter, a social- 
ized recitation followed. We divided the class into 
five groups, five pupils to a group, and appointed a, 
chairman for each. These groups enthusiastically 
gathered in different sections of the room and read 
their letters quietly. After all the letters were 
read, the best letter, and in some instances a sec- 
ond best letter, was chosen from each group. These 
letters were given to me for criticism. 

The best parts of these letters I cut out. Then, 
iaking a piece of brown wrapping paper about the 
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width of theme paper and two and one-half feet in 
length, I pinned these clippings in order on the 
wrapping paper. By thus combining the best of 
these various letters we had one whose content was 
exceedingly good. 

I then pinned this on the wall for the children to 
read, and to enjoy. The following day the class se- 
lected certain children who could write well to copy 
the letter. These copies were sent to the places 
chosen. The children were very much interested 
in the replies to this letter and these, in turn, were 
posted and studied.—Cora Leg, Kentucky. 


To Enlarge the Foreign Child’s Vocabulary 


One of the most helpful devices I have found for 
teaching non-English-speaking pupils in the second 
grade and grades above the second, is what I call 
the “dictionary.” 

These so-called dictionaries are booklets made of 
wrapping paper. The pages are 18”x 6”, folded 
double to measure 9” x6”. The books are bound 
together, either by sewing or by holes punched and 
tied with colored twine. The covers are made of 
mounting paper upon which are placed designs 
made of cut paper, and the owner’s name. We fill 
these double pages, one at a time, with cut-out 
catalogue pictures of objects whose names we need 
to know. 

I take for a plan the family. We cut out pic- 
tures of “father,” “mother,” “brother,” “sister,” 
and “baby,” and paste them in the book. We then 
paste in the house and take each room in turn, fur- 
rishing it with all the necessary and usual articles; 
being careful, however, not to make our house too 
elaborate. 
its name, or its several names. 

When we have finished the house, we add cloth- 
ing, with a page for each member of the family; 
food, including only the things it is necessary to 
buy at the store; a garden and tools; vegetables; 
means of conveyance; and places and objects in 
town that we need to know. We also have a page 
for health and cleanliness, with toothbrushes, 
soap, etc. 

By cutting, pasting, and naming the pictures, the 
children familiarize themselves with the words that 
are most essential to their vocabularies. By the 
end of the term, they know the names of most of 
the objects and how to spell them, and when in 
doubt, can find out by referring to their book. 

This is the most practical way I have found for 
teaching English to my Mexican pupils. We use 
the book in connection with our language, spelling, 
and reading lessons.—Mrs. ERNEST Forp, Texas. 


Suggestions on English in Upper Grades 


In these days, when so many pupils leave school 
before completing the eighth grade, it seems to me 
that too much stress as to thoroughness and effi- 
ciency cannot be laid upon the work of the seventh 
and eighth grades. In these grades the foundation 
for the high school course is laid, and I believe if 
the work can be made attractive and interesting as 
well as valuable in this department, we can be as- 
sured of pupils’ remaining for the later course, 

There are. many outside attractions that appeal 
to these pupils, and our problem is to make the 
school work so attractive and interesting that its 
appeal will be greater than that of outside allure- 
ments. I think this can be done, in part, by the 
English work. 

One way of arousing interest is to have each pu- 
pil make a magazine, following the lines of pub- 
lished magazines. Appropriate and attractive de- 
signs may adorn the covers and the subject matter 
may be such as appeals to the particular boy or 
girl preparing it. For instance, a boy interested in 
mechanics, could make a magazine along these lines. 
In so doing he must look up references about ma- 
chinery and mechanical devices, writing out, in his 
own words, articles for his magazine. Thus he will 
learn to use reference books, will gain a great deal 
of outside information, and will be doing the work 
that appeals to him. 

Reading interest can be stimulated by displaying 
in the schoolroom a list of books suitable for the 
various grades, and devoting one recitation a 
week to a discussion of the books read by pupils. 
Then, for memory selections, have the pupils 


We carefully write under each article - 


memorize poems. Every two weeks, on Friday, 
shorten the periods, and in the extra time thus 
gained the children can recite the poems. Essays 
may be written to be given at this time also. In 
this way pupils have an opportunity of acquiring a 
taste for good literature, and of obtaining a knowl- 
edge of the use of reference books.—FEpNA LAWTON, 
New York. 


A Successful Carnival 


The following plan was used by my school last 
year to secure funds for a library. The first night 
of school, with the aid of the mothers, our rural 
school held a “Street Carnival” in the schoolhouse. 
The “Carnival” consisted of eight improvised booths 
in different parts of the schoolroom. In each booth, 
was an attraction of some kind for which an ad- 
mission of five cents was charged. Some of the at- 
tractions were as follows: ‘The Dark Blue Sea” 
booth contained a large pasteboard C which was 
wrapped with blue crepe paper; the “Fortune-tell- 
ing” booth concealed a palmist; the “Glass-blowing”’ 
booth contained three girls each blowing through a 
straw into a goblet; the “Bridal Scene” consisted 
of an ordinary horse bridle hanging in the booth; 
in the “California Bat’? booth was a common brick 
in a bird cage; and in the “Educated Donkey” booth 
was a large looking-glass which was uncovered as 
the visitors entered and they beheld themselves. 
Other booths can be provided as desired. 

The parents donated ice-cream, pop corn, and 
other things which were sold outside from an at- 
tractive booth. On this entertainment we realized 
$108.00.—J. W. Foster, Texas. 


The Duties of a Good Citizen 


In order to make clear to my pupils how our town 
is governed, I thought it a wise plan to organize a 
town in the schoolroom. Before doing this, I taught 
a number of lessons on the government of our town 
and made it clear how important it was to choose 
capable men for positions in the town. The pupils 
were to find out for me the answers to a number of 
questions; e. g., Who is your mayor? How and 
when appointed? What is a ward? Where does 
the ward in which you live begin and end? Who 
are your councilors? What are the duties of the 
mayor and councilors? 

Ballots are made by the pupils and the voting is 
carried out as in a general election. The following 
officers are chosen: mayor, two councilors from each 
ward (a boy and a girl), town clerk, town nurse, 
health officer, and policeman. ' 

Each row of seats stands for a ward; each desk, 
a home. It is the duty of each citizen to keep his 
home neat and clean. In this manner the whole 
room is kept in perfect condition. The aisles are 
named for streets. Each ward has a window box 
which represents the garden at home, and each 
child is responsible for the window box or garden. 
Duties of Mayor: 

1. To be present at every town meeting, which 
takes place every Friday afternoon. At these meet- 
ings the participants discuss how they may become 
better citizens, how they may improve the school, 
the town, their homes, etc. They bring up subjects 
discussed in the meetings in the local town, con- 
cerning lights, roads, streets, etc. 

2. To see that all laws are carried out. 

3. To introduce strangers to the class. I intro- 
duce the stranger to the mayor; he then introduces 
the stranger to the class. The whole class stands. 
If a new pupil comes to school, the mayor intro- 
duces him to the councilors and they make him feel 
at home in games, etc. 

Duties of Councilors: 

1. To look after all interests of each ward. 

2. To inspect homes every Friday night. 

3. To fine citizens if they are untidy. 

First, the pupils put the names on the board un- 
der the heading “Untidy Citizens’; later, if the 
offense is repeated, a fine of five cents, and a double 
fine for every offense after this. 

4. To be responsible for some kind of enter- 
tainment every Friday afternoon. Each aisle has 
its turn in entertaining; e. g; in debates, public 
speaking (three or four minutes), dialogues, and 
singing songs. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Live Lessons in Practical Arithmetic 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


Measurements of Solids 
(Concluded) 
LESSON X 

THE VOLUME AND SURFACE OF A CYLINDER 

Teacher’s Aim. To lead pupils to see the re- 
lation between the volume and the surface of a 
cylinder and that of a rectangle. 

Pupils’ Motive. Allowing 714 gal. to the cu- 
bic foot, how many gallons will a tank 8 ft. in 
diameter and 12 ft. deep hold and how much 
will it cost at 16¢ per sq. ft. to paint the out- 
side of it? 

Preparation. What is a cylinder? Mention 
some common objects that are cylinders. What 
shape are the two bases of a cylinder? Define 
a circle. What is the circumference of a circle? 
The diameter? The radius? What is the rela- 
tion between the diameter of a circle and its 
circumference? How can this be proved? 
What is meant by +? How do you find the area 
of a circle? 

Development. If a model of a cylinder capa- 
ble of being separated into sectors is available, 
show that by separating the cylinder into six- 
teen equal sectors and by fitting them together 
8 and 8, their points in opposite directions, a 
solid resembling a rectangular prism may be 
formed. How is the area of such a figure 
found? Then show that the area of a cylinder 
is found by finding the product of the area of 
the base multiplied by its height. 

What is the difference between the volume of 
a cylinder and the surface of acylinder? With 
a sheet of plain paper form a cylinder by roll- 
ing it together. What is the shape of the two 
bases? What is the shape of the paper after it 
is unrolled? How do you find the area of the 
two circles that form the bases? How do you 
find the area of the rectangle that represents 
the surface of the cylinder? What part of the 
cylinder forms the length of the rectangle? 
What part is the height? Now state the rule 
for finding the area of the surface of a cylin- 
der. State also the rule for finding the volume 
of a cylinder. In the problem stated at the be- 
ginning of this lesson, what is the area of the 
base of the tank? What is the height? What 
is the volume in cubic feet? Then how many 
gallons will it contain? 

In the same problem, what is the length of 
the circumference of this cistern? Show that 
the circumference of the tank is the same as 
the length of a rectangle, and the depth of the 
tank the same as the height of a rectangle. 
What is the area of the top and bottom of the 
tank? Now by adding together the area of the 
top and bottom of the tank and the area of the 
rectangle, we have the entire area of the sur- 
face of the tank. 

How much will it cost to paint this surface 
at 16¢ per sq. ft.? 

Assignment. 50 cu. ft. of silage weighs 1 T. 

1. How many tons of silage can be stored in 
a silo 10 ft. in diameter and 30 ft. high? 

2. How much will it cost to paint the outside 
of the above silo (not including the roof) at 6¢ 
per sq. ft.? 

8. Considering that a crop of corn will yield 
12 T. to the acre, how many acres should be 
planted to fill a silo 14 ft. in diameter and 38 ft. 
high? 

4. A man who has a herd of 60 cows builds 
two silos, each 16 ft. in diameter and 30 ft. 
high. Allowing 40 lbs. of silage per day for 
each cow, how many days will it last? (Stone- 
Millis.) 

Work many other problems in finding the vol- 
ume and surface of cylinders. Drill until chil- 
dren are able to distinguish at once the differ- 





ence between the volume of a cylinder and the 


surface, and the rules for solving each type of © 


problem. 


LESSON XI 
A STuDY oF PYRAMIDS 


Teacher’s Aim. To lead pupils to discover 
how to find the volume of a prism and the area 
of the lateral surface. 

Pupils’ Motive. A tilting grain bin was built 
in the shape of a pyramid. The farmer wished 
to paint it and asked for an estimate of the cost. 
He was told that it would cost at the rate of 3¢ 
per sq. ft. What would be the area? Counting 
2% cu. ft. to a bushel, how should he proceed 
to estimate its capacity for corn? 

Preparation. What is a pyramid? A rec- 
tangular prism? What is the difference be- 
tween a rectangular pyramid and a triangular 
pyramid? What is a polygon? What kind of 
sides has a pyramid? What is the vertex? 
What is a regular pyramid? What is the slant 
height of a pyramid? From stiff paper make a 
hollow prism and a pyramid having the same 
dimensions. Fill the pyramid with dry sand. 
Now pour it into the prism. Do this until the 
pyramid is full. How many times did you have 
to fill the pyramid in order to make the prism 
full? (If several pupils perform this experi- 
ment at the same time they will find that the 
pyramid must be filled three times in every 
case to fill the prism.) How does the volume of 
a pyramid compare with the volume of a prism? 
How do you find the volume of a prism? What 
relation does a pyramid of the same dimen- 
sions have to this prism? Thén how shall we 
proceed to find the volume of any pyramid? 
State the rule in your own words. Compare 
your statement with that in your textbook. 
Which is better? 

What is the meaning of the word lateral? 
What is meant by the lateral surface of a pyr- 
amid? Make a rectangular pyramid of paper. 
How many sides has it? What is the shape of 
each side? How do you find the area of a tri- 
angle? What is the base of one of these tri- 
angles? What is the altitude of one of these 
triangles? Show that the altitude of one of 
these faces is the same as the slant height of 
the pyramid. Now find the area of all of these 
faces of the pyramid. Can you show that the 
area of all these faces is equal to the area of a 
large triangle, having a base equal to the per- 
imeter of the pyramid and an altitude equal to 
the slant height? State a way in which we may 
find the area of the lateral surface of a pyr- 
amid. Now state how to solve the problem at 
the beginning of this lesson. 

Comparison. Give many problems and work 
through them with the children. After each 
problem have them state definitely the way in 
which the problem was worked. From these 
problem have class state definitely the way in 
finding the volume of a pyramid and also the 
lateral surface of a pyramid. 


Assignment. Many problems from the text- 
book. 


LESSON XII 
CONES AND CYLINDERS COMPARED 

Teacher’s Aim. To lead pupils to discover 
a way to find the volume of a cone and also the 
lateral surface. 

Pupils’ Motive. The roof of a silo is built in 
the shape of a cone. If packed tight with en- 
silage how much will it contain, allowing 50 cu. 
ft. to a ton? And how will the farmer find out 
the cost of painting it? 

Preparation. What is a cone? What is the 
vertex of a cone? What is the slant height of 





a cone? Mention as many objects as you can 
that are conical in shape. With a piece of stift 
paper make a cone and also a cylinder having 
the same dimensions. (If models are available, 
use them instead.) 


Development. Fill the cone with sand and 
empty it into the cylinder. How many times 
must it be filled in order to fill up the cylinder? 
Perform this experiment several times. Does 
it always require three conefuls to fill one cyl- 
inder? How do we find the volume of a cylin- 
der? What is the relation of the volume of a 
cone to the volume of a cylinder? Then how 
may we proceed to find the volume of a cone 
that is 10 in. in diameter at the base and whose 
altitude is 12 in.? 

How shall the farmer proceed to find how 
many cubic feet there are in the conical roof of 
his silo? How may he find the number of tons 
contained in it? 

Cut a piece of paper and wrap around the 
outside of a cone. Cut it just to fit and cut a 
piece to fit the base also. Now open them out. 
What two figures have you? What is the shape 
of the base of the triangle? How does it com- 
pare with the circumference of the cone? What 
is the altitude of the triangle so formed? How 
does it compare with the slant height of the 
cone? Find the area of such a triangle if the 
base were 10 ft. and the altitude were 9 ft. 
How do you find the area of a circle? Then in 
order to find the entire area of the convex sur- 
face of a cone, how will you proceed? State 
how to find the area of the silo roof that was to 
be painted. Now state in your own words just 
how the farmer should proceed to find the an- 
swers to the questions asked at the beginning 
of the lesson. 


Comparison. The teacher should work with 
the pupils enough problems similar to the 
above to help them to discover the rules for 
finding the volume and the convex surface of a 
cone. Be sure that the two are not confused. 


Generalization. Children should formulate 
their own rules and state them as clearly and 
accurately as possible. These _ statements 
should then be compared with the textbook 
statement and the latter memorized. 

The volume of a cone equals one third of the 
product of the altitude and the area of the base. 

The area of the convex surface of a cone is 
the perimeter of the base multiplied by one half 
the slant height. (Stone-Millis.) 

Assignment. Many problems involving the 
volume and the convex surface of a cone. 


LESSON XIII 
MEASUREMENT OF THE SPHERE 


Teacher’s Aim. To lead the pupils by experi- 
ments to find the volume of a sphere. 


Pupils’ Motive. How shall we proceed to find 
the volume of a sphere whose diameter is 16 ft.? 

Preparation, What is a sphere? What is the 
radius of a sphere? What is the diameter? 
What is “the great circle” of a sphere? Name 
as many common objects that are spherical as 
you can think of. What is a hemisphere? 

Development. Cut a wooden ball in two. The 
use of a model here is most desirable. Place a 
tack in the center of the sphere. Now ask pu- 
pils to wind cord about this sufficient to just 
cover the surface of the great circle. Now 
wind sufficient cord about the hemisphere to 
just cover its curved surface. Unwrap and 
compare the two lengths. It will be found that 
twice as much cord is required to cover the 
hemisphere as to cover the great circle. How 
is the area of a circle found? 7R2. Do not stop 
(Continued on page 86) 
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| Pictures to Use in Studying GOOD TEETH—GOoD HEALTH 





DIRECTIONS: The large picture may be mounted and a 
” shown to the whole class for oral discussion. After it has 
if been thoroughly examined and discussed, distribute the min- 


ing jature pictures on this page and let the children mount them 
le JF | in booklets containing original essays on the care of the teeth. 


ind NOTE: Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this 
es page may obtain them from the Educational Dept., Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J- 
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Colgate’s Classroom Helps for Teaching Dental Hygiene 


will be sent free, once a school year, to teachers. They bring prac- 
tical suggestions and individual equipment—booklets, dental lectures, 
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Entertainment for March Programs 


The Awakening of Spring 
A Pageant of the Seasons 
By Elsa C. Wallack and 
Marie Elizabeth Siess 
Prologue by H. H. Hudson, M. A. 
(nstructor in Public Speaking, Cornell University 





CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Prologue 


Mother Nature Peach 

Summer Flowers Variegated 

Sunbeams Yellow 

Fireflies Brown—flame 

bodies 
Episode I 

King Purple and Gold 

Queen Maroon and Er- 
mine 

Baby Princess White 


Seven Good Fairies White 

Evil Fairy Drab 

Lords and Ladies Black—Orange 
Courtiers, etc. Crimson, etc. 


Interlude 
Autumn Leaves Russet—Yellow— 
Brown 
Fruit Spirits Purple—Tanger- 


ine 
Spirits of the Golden yellow and 


Golden Corn green 
Episode II 
Old Woman Gray 
Princess Light blue and 


silver 
King, Queen, Court Already described 
Chorus Unseen 
Episode III 


White—dusted 

with silver 
Snowflakes (girls) Fluffy white 
Frost Fairies (boys) Silver 


King Winter 


North Wind Steel gray 
Icicles Pale blue and sil- 
ver 
Interlude 
Spring Pink with green 
leaves 
Wood Sprites Moss green 
(boys) 
Water Nymphs Two shades. of 
(girls) green 
Episode IV 
Old Man Ragged attire 
Prince Royal blue 
Finale 
Costumes already described. 
SuccesTions: Heralds, attired in 


white, may announce the beginning 
of each episode. One enters from 


each side of stage, they meet at cen- | 


ter, march to front, and blow sev- 
eral blasts on trumpets. 


Dances: If Physical Training Dept. 
ean not take care of the dancing, 
send to the Chalif Normal School of 
Dancing, 57th St., New York City, 
for catalogue containing names and 
prices of appropriate dances. 


Music: Songs: “Spin, Maiden, Spin” 
(Academy Song Book, Ginn & Co., 
or sheet music); “Brahms’ Lullaby” 
(sheet music) ; “Song of the Seasons” 
(any of the seasonal songs found in 
school song books, or that found on 
page 66 of this number, sung to the 
tune “There’s Music in the Air.’’) 
Marches: For King Winter’s en- 
trance in Episode III use part of 
Saint-Saens’ “Marche Heroique”; 
For Finale use March from “Aida.” 


PROLOGUE 
Mother Nature appears upon the 
stage and speaks thus: 


Beauty of earth and sky and sea, 
Beauty of cloud and stream and tree, 


Music of murmuring winds and 
woods, 
Gleam and gloom of prairie soli- 


tudes,— 
All these are mine; for I am she 
You know as Nature; still to me 








Belong the mystic motions of the 


sphere 

And all the changes of the circling 
year. 

Here am I come to show in play and 
dance 

The seasons, with their color and 
romance. 

First Summer, full-flushed beauty at 
its height, 

The Princess-beauty plays in golden 
light 


Then Autumn comes; the Princess 
falls asleep, 

And Winter locks her in his dungeon- 
keep. 

So must she sleep until her Prince 
rides forth 

Upon his conquering march against 
the north. 

He shall awake the Princess; they 
shall go 

As lovers out across the fields where 
snow 

Has lately lain. And for their sake 

The bare earth quickens and the 
flowers awake. 

Warm, scented winds make glad the 
hearts of men, 

The browns go under the greens 
again, 

The birds return, with gladder songs 


to sing, \ 
And all the world makes merry with 
the Spring. 


On with the pageant! Let the scenes 


appear, 
And tell again the story new each 
year. 


Mother Nature then summons the 
summer spirits, who dance in turn. 
These are the Sunbeams, the Flowers, 
and the Fireflies. 





EPISODE I 
THE CHRISTENING FEAST 

SceENE: Enter King and Queen, fol- 
lowed by seven good fairies, four la- 
dies-in-waiting carrying a child in 
royal cradle. Rest of court follow. 
King and Queen seat themselves in 
center. Ladies place cradle to right of 
royal couple. People group. Fairies 
come forth one by one, wave wands 
over cradle, and bestow their gifts up- 
on the baby Princess. 

First Fairy—Little Princess, thou 
shalt be the most beautiful in all the 
land. 

Second Fairy—Thou shalt have wit, 
like an angel. 

Third Fairy—This child shall have 
grace in everything she doeth. 

Fourth Fairy—Like a_ nightingale 
shall she sing! 

Fifth Fairy—Thou shalt dance like 
a flower in the wind, little Princess. 

Sixth Fairy—My gift is music, that 
she may make hearts glad! 

(An old fairy rushes in. She has 
not been invited, having been inadvert- 
ently overlooked, and, feeling slighted, 
makes a revengeful wish.) 

Wicked Fairy—And I, too, have a 
gift to bestow! On reaching her fif- 
teenth year this child shall pierce her 
hand with a spindle and die! 

(At the conclusion of her speech the 
wicked fairy departs. The seventh 
fairy steps before the grief-stricken 
court, and comforts them.) 

Seventh Fairy—It is not in my pow- 
er to destroy the wish of the wicked 
fairy, but I can change it. This Prin- 
cess shall not die, but shall fall asleep 
for a hundred years. 





cMy Bed 


MARVIN RADNOR 


Slow Waltz Time - Dreamlike 





My bed like 
At night, go 


First slightly accented 


Third beat slightly staccato - softer 
Fa. % a. 


when I 
my 


helps me in 
night to all 


starts 
see 


And 
And 





coat 
- way 


sail - or’s 
sail a 


BS x*« BMD * BM 


And sometimes things to bed I take, 
As prudent sailors have to do; 
Perhaps a slice of wedding-cake, 
‘Perhaps a toy or two. 
Music copyright 1922 by Marvin Radnor. 


em - bark; 
friends on 








and hear 


Is a Boat 
R. L. STEVENSON 





Nurse 
Good 


boat; 
say 


lit - 


board and 


She 
shore; I 


girds_. mein 
shut__ my _ eyes 


my 
and 





the dark. 
no more. 


me in 








* Gm * Fe # 


All night across the dark we steer; 
But when the day returns at last, 
Safe in my room, beside the pier, 
I find my vessel fast. 





The King (rises)—And I issue the 
decree that all spinning-wheels and 
spindles in this kingdom be destroyed! 


(Procession—All leave stage, fol- 
lowing King and Queen.) 


INTERLUDE 
THE COMING OF AUTUMN 

Mother Nature steps forward, raises 
right hand, and summons the spirits of 
autumn. The Autumn Leaves, the 
Spirits of the Fruits, and the Spirits 
of the Golden Corn dance in turn, 
These personify the wealth of Nature. 
After dancing, the spirits run off and 
Mother Nature steps back off stage. 


EPISODE II 
THE HUNDRED YEARS’ SLEEP 

_ScENE: Fifteen years have elapsed 
since the christening feast. The little 
Princess has grown to be a charming 
maiden. An old woman is seated be- 
fore a spinning-wheel, spinning and 
singing a spinning song. (“Spin, 
Meiden, Spin.”) Enter the Princes 
from the opposite side of the stage, 
joyously seeking adventure. She dis- 
covers the Old Woman. 


Princess—What are you doing here? 


Old Woman—I am inni , 
child, oe 


Princess—That is very amusing. 
How do you do it? Give it to me that 
I may see if I can do it, too. 


(The Old Woman rises from her 
stool and shows the Princess how to 
spin. The Princess pricks her finger 
almost immediately, and drops to the 
ground as if dead. The Old Woman 
runs off, screaming witht fright, and 
the King, Queen, and rest of court 
rush in to see what has happened. At 
this the seventh fairy arrives and puts 
all to sleep—in background of stage, so 
that next interlude may take place in 
front of them. Fairy departs. Chorus, 
Unseen, sings “Brahms’ Lullaby.”) 


EPISODE III 
KING WINTER’S CouRT 

ScENE: Mother Nature steps forward 
in her accustomed place and summons 
the forces of winter. Enter two Frost 
Fairies bearing King Winter’s throne. 
They place it in center of middle 
ground of stage and stand, one on each 
side of it. Enter King Winter with a 
flurry of Snowflakes and Frost Fair- 
ies. He seats himself upon the throne, 
and the Snowflakes and Frost Fairies 
dance. After dancing they disperse 
and scatter to different parts of stage 
and keep in motion while rest of danc- 
ing takes place. The North Wind en- 
ters, sweeping all before him. As he 
rushes past the Frost Fairies and 
Snowflakes they shiver. He dashes off 
stage. Next the Icicles enter and 
dance, after which all the winter ele- 
ments dance together. 


INTERLUDE 
SPRING’S AWAKENING 

Mother Nature, who has been stand- 
ing in her place throughout preceding 
episode, with upraised hand summons 
Spring. As Spring enters with her at- 
tendants (Wood Sprites and Water 
Nymphs), the winter elements are 
gradually forced to retreat from the 
stage. Then follow the spring dances, 
after which all hide in woods. Mother 
Nature steps off stage. 


EPISODE IV 
THE COMING OF THE PRINCESS 

Scene: The sleeping court is still on 
stage but is set apart from rest by 
shrubbery. An_ old man enters on op- 
posite side and totters along with aid 
aid of stick. A Prince is seen ap- 
proaching. As he draws near he car- 
ries on a conversation with the old 
man in pantomime. At the conclusion 
of this, the Prince forces his way 
through the shrubbery. He gazes in 
amazement at the sleeping court, 4P- 
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without a word of command. 
This record of the Parade of the Wooden Soldiers offers a splendid 


suggestion for a wooden soldier drill to be enacted at a public entertain- 
ment. Furthermore, its excellent tempo makes it a splendid march for 


many school uses, on any appropriate occasion. 


Parade of the Wooden Soldiers. 








Additional School Marches 


Strict, rhythmic marching is necessary for assem- 


bly and dismissal of school. 


Loud, clear band rec- 


ords are far superior to any other accompaniment. 
In addition, they offer a stimulation to physical drill, 
many types of which may be adapted to music. 


“Assembly” March. 
Battleship Connecticut March. 


The “Assembly” March. (Hager) 


Fire Drill Gallop. 


Washington Post March. (Sousa) 
Petits Pierrots March. (Bosc) 


Father of Victory. (Ganne) 
Italian Riflemen. (Eilenberg) 


High School Cadets March. (Sousa) 


March Lorraine. (Ganne) 


Flashing Glory March. (Martin) 
The Life Guard March. (Martin) 


Spirit of Victory March. (Cogswell) 
Connecticut March. (Nassann) 


Liberty Songs March, Part I. 
Liberty Songs March, Part Il. 


March Boccaccio. 


When the Grand Old Flag Goes By. 


Prince’s Band L A-3042 
Prince’s Band § 10-in. 75c 
Prince’s Band } A-7576 
Prince’s Band } 12-in. $1.25 
Prince’s Band L A-7515 
Prince’s Band } 12-in. $1.25 
Prince’s Band A-7516 
Prince’s Band } 12-in. $1.25 
Prince’sBand | A-7517 
Prince’s Band f 12-in. $1.25 
Prince’s Band | A-7520 
Prince’s Band f 12-in. $1.25 
Prince’s Band ; A-7535 
Prince’s Band } 12-in. $1.25 
Prince’s Band \ A-7541 
Prince’s Band } 12-in. $1.25 
Prince’s Band A-7577 
Prince’s Band } 12-in. $1.25 


Hear Columbia New Process Records 








Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 


1819 Broadway 


New York 


G@ 





The Parade of the Wooden Soldier 


HIS fascinating march selection forms a part of the famous “‘Chauve 
Souris,” a Russian production brought to this country from the Bat 
To the accurate, mechanical rhythm of the music, 
living “wooden soldiers,” led by their captain, march and countermarch 


From “Chauve Souris.” 
Portland Cadets March. Columbia Band. 


12-inch 
$1.25 
Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola 
with a number of records in your schoolroom on trial, 
without cost or obligation to you, that you may 
prove, to your own satisfaction, of what great value 
a Grafonola and Columbia educational records can 
be in your school. 


A-7578 





Teachers who are unable to secure these 
or any other records from local Columbia 
Dealers may send orders direct to Educa- 
tional Department, Columbia Graphophone 
Company, New York City. 











Send this coupon for free literature 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
1819 Broadway, N. Y. 
Please send the following literature: 
Graded List of Records] Children’s Songs CL) 


Primary Records CL) Band Accompaniments C] 
Grafonola Folder CJ 
Noack sk ccdadccsaccscendedcsctaciedcceccsssacssoccsasedeosscscssiecuscseussssencsonsaqentsenssnesiansetinie 
N. I. Mar. 
WAM iia ca ccicssickacdéstaskdsasiddscssiectédasadasectsatasdastaasintsuaneiiaasiatancsiiaiseaieniands 
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Entertainment for March Programs—conimes 


proaches the Princess, kneels before 
her couch, and kisses her. The Prin- 
somewhat bewildered. 


cess awakens, 
One by one the rest of the court 
awake. The Prince leads the Princess 


through shrubbery to foreground of 
stage, followed by King, Queen, and 
rest of court. 


FINALE 


ScENE: Mother Nature steps into 
view. The spring spirits come forth 
from their hiding places and group 
themselves at left center of back- 
ground, autumn spirits group at right 
center of background, and winter spir- 
its group at center background. All 
characters are now on stage. Allsing 
Song of the Seasons. Recessional—As 
procession, led by Prince and Princess, 
leave stage, a march is played. 


A Song of the Seasons 
Tune: ‘‘There’s Music in the Air.” 
By Mrs. Alex. E. Wooden 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: As I used it, the song 
was sung by four girls dressed in white. 

Spring wears a pale green crepe paper bow 
on her flowing hair, a sash of the same diagon- 
-ally across her breast, and carries a May 
basket of pretty flowers. 

Summer wears a broad-brimmed hat covered 
with yellow crepe paper, a yellow sash, and 
carries an armful of buttercups and daisies, or 
u small sheaf of oats or pretty grasses. 

Autumn wears a peaked hat of scarlet, a 
sash of the same, and carries a basket of color- 
ed leaves, or fruit. 

Winter wears a close-fitting white crepe paper 


cap, sash of white, and carries an evergreen 
wreath, 
The song may be sung in unison, or each 


verse as a solo. As each verse is sung, let each 
season step forward from her place. 

There’s summer in the air, 

When the daisies, snowy white, 

Are blooming everywhere— 

Making such a pretty sight; 

When the men are cutting hay, 

Bees are droning all the day, 

When it seems too hot for play, 

There is summer in the air. 


There’s autumn in the air, 

When the swallows southward fly; 

When farmers heap with care 

Piles of golden pumpkins high; 

When the flow’rs tell Jack Frost’s 
name, 

And the woods begin to flame— 

Then the katydids proclaim, 

“There is autumn in the air.” 


There’s winter in the air, 

When the cold north winds do blow, 
And leaden skies prepare 

Heaps of fleecy, drifting snow; 
When jolly snowmen we see 
Children, sliding full of glee; 
Sleigh bells ring so merrily, 
“There is winter in the air.” 


There’s springtime in the air, 
When the robin first is seen; 
When fields and forests bare 
Show a first faint touch of green; 
When the pussy willow’s gray, 
Violets blooming by the way, 
Daffodils and jonquils say, 

“There is springtime in the air.” 





Woodland Troubles 
By Evantha Caldwell 


The elder tree is putting on 

Small bow-knot leaves of green; 
They are the dearest, daintiest things 
That you have ever seen. 


The oak tree still is dull and gray; 

It seems quite pensively to say, 
“Spring’s lovely green is everywhere, 
And yet I’ve nothing bright to wear.” 


The hackberry too seems very sad, 
And when the mocking-bird sings glad 
Of meadows he has seen of late, 

She says, “I always have to wait.” 


But on the purple-shadowed hill 
The cedar trees stand calm and still. 
They are quite satisfied, I guess, 

Because they do not have to dress. 





Nature’s Blessings 


By Georgia T. Putnam 
An Arbor Day Exercise 


PLAN: Liberty goes to the rostrum 
;and recites her part (holding flag 
above right shoulder), and then moves 
back, standing at center of stage. 
Ceres, after speaking, takes her place 
on left of Liberty. Trees and flowers 
| alternate on the stage. After speak- 
| ing, the trees take places on right of 
| Liberty, and the flowers on the left of 
Ceres. When all have spoken, the god- 
desses step to front of stage and repeat 
in concert their closing verse. The 
trees move in a line to front of stage 
and repeat their last part, followed 
by the flowers. Liberty raises flag and 
steps in front of Ceres, the trees and 
flowers fall into double column behind 
and, led by Liberty, march off stage to 
seats. 





COSTUMES 


Liberty—a tall girl in white, with red, 
white and blue bunting draped over 
dress, carrying a medium sized flag 
on staff. 

Ceres—a tall girl dressed in yellow 
crepe paper, carrying a sheaf of 
wheat or golden grain. 

Boys (Trees)—in their usual suits, 
each with a sash of red crepe paper 
over right shoulder and fastened on 
left hip, ends hanging at side. Name 
of tree represented, on sash. 

Girls (Flowers)—in white, each carry- 
ing a bunch of the flowers (real or 
paper) she represents. 


LIBERTY 


I represent the Goddess of Liberty. 
I bless all nations with freedom of 
thought and action. 

My subjects are those of the broadest 
| minds-and most charitable feelings for 
humanity. 

A republic such as the United States 
recognizes freedom of faith, the right 
of suffrage and the privilege of free 
speech and a free press. 

In a nation where liberty and right 
, are the controlling principles there is 
| charity for all conditions of mankind, 

ever striving to alleviate suffering and 
| bringing peace to those who dwell to- 
| gether. 

| Liberty, as though it were the main- 
| spring of all success, seems to favor 
|our country. It has become rich and 
| populous. The waterways of our land 
| and the high seas teem with our com- 
' merce and travel. 

| Our country stretches out a helping 
| hand to lead other nations to embrace 
| this blessed privilege of freedom. 


| “When Freedom from her mountain 
height 

Unfurled her banner to the air, 
| She tore the azure robe of night 

And set the stars of glory there.” 





CERES 


I am Ceres, the Goddess of Agricul- 
| ture, : 
| The ancients thought that the har- 
vests were watched over and given by 
the goddess whom they called Ceres. 
They looked to this goddess for the 
abundance that a well tempered season 
with bountiful showers and plentiful 
sunshine would insure to the faithful 
tillers of the soil. The value and 
wealth of the crops came to the tillers 
and residents of the country as a bless- 
ing from the gods. Hence, they sup- 
posed that when the abundance of a 
bounteous harvest blessed the toils of 
the laborer, Ceres had been very gra- 
cious to the dwellers of the favored 
land. Food was found for the poor 
and needy as well as for the wealthy. 
Ceres stands for the blessings of 
nature, as we would say in these times. 
The color of my apparel represents the 
richness of the ripening grain. 


“Field of wheat so full and fair, 
Shining with thy sunny hair, 
Thou with promise art replete 
Of the precious sheaves of wheat.” 











THE Etim 


I represent the elm. How graceful 
is this tree! Its form is easily distin- 
guished at a great distance from other 
trees. Its huge body rises and divides 
into strong, powerful limbs. Its crown 
spreads to a great width under the 
azure sky. Its long slender branches 
sway gracefully in the breeze. 

The elm ornaments the roads and 
lawns of the country. Its refreshing 
shade is always welcomed by the trav- 
eler along the dusty highway. Its 
wood is used for building floors and 
bridges that need toughness of fiber. 
Without the magnificent elm how much 
of worth and beauty would our country 


lose! The poet has said: 
“Where mellow haze the hill’s sharp 
outline dims, 
Bare elms, like sentinels, watch si- 
lently, 
The delicate tracery of their slender 
limbs 


Pencilled in purple on the saffron 
sky.” 
TRILLIUM 


“A white-faced maid, Wake-robin, 
In a tiny three leaved hood, 

Knows many of earth’s secrets 
While nodding in the wood.” 


The poet has said this of the trillium, 
one of the early spring flowers. You 
watch for their arrival. At first their 
heads hang down, as if. the dark green 
calyx were a mask over the virgin 
purity of their white faces. They are 
the largest and most beautiful of the 
early wild flowers. 


THE MAPLE 


I represent the maple. Everyone 
loves the maple for one reason or an- 
other. . The children and older people 
like my syrup and sugar. The forester 
likes my wood, which is so hard and 
valuable for fuel. I am used in furni- 
ture and floors and wooden articles. 

The maple tree grows to a height of 
one hundred feet or more. Its trunk 
may reach four or five feet in diameter. 
It is also very ornamental. The lawns 
of many homes are shaded by the 
broad, soft leaves of this tree. On the 
highways rows of maples give refresh- 
ing shade to the traveler. 





The autumn sees the maple dressed | 


in the most gorgeous and beautiful 
tints of nature. A poet has written: 


“The maples bending o’er the gate, 
Their arch of leaves just tinted 

With yellow warmth, the golden glow 
Of coming autumn hinted.” 


THE DANDELION 


I represent the dandelion, the golden 
eye of spring. I bedeck the lawns, 
roadsides and fields with gold. The 
children welcome me for their nosegays 
and the farmers welcome me as a 
relish for their spring table. 

I thrive and ripen to a hoary head 
almost as soon as your greeting is over. 
The wind carries my seed to a new bed 
to make beautiful another year with 
my spring flowers. 


“Dear common flower, that grow’st be- 
side the way, 
Filling the dusty road with harmless 


gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck and full of 
pride uphold.” 


THE PINE 


“The pine tree grew in the wood, 

Tapering, straight, and high; 

Stately and proud it stood, 

Black-green against the sky. 

Crowded so close, it sought the blue, 

And ever upward it reached and 
grew.” 


The pine often grows to the height 
of one hundred and twenty-five feet. 
The beautiful green of its needle leaves 
is most welcome to us in winter. Its 
slender, towering form greets us in the 
forest. It provides valuable lumber 
for building. It is used not only in the 
mansion but in the cottage as well. 





The summer breezes sing in_ its 
branches and the storms of winter how] 
through them. : 


THE CowsLIP 


I decorate the beautiful green of the 
brookside. You may see my golden 
glow dotting the low green meacow, 
I am hailed by every child and flower 
lover. I illumine the banks of the 
streams like a gleam of sunshine. The 
poet wrote of me: 


“Suppose the little cowslip 
Should hang its golden cup, 
And say, ‘I’m such a tiny flower 
I’d better not grow up’, 
How many a weary traveler 
Would miss its fragrant smell, 
And many a little child would grieve 
To lose it from the dell.” 


THE OAk 


I represent the oak, the monarch of 
the forests. There are about three 
hundred species of oaks. Many of our 
family form forest trees of grand pro- 
portions and live many centuries. Our 
wood is hard, tough, and susceptible to 
the highest polishh We form the 
paneling and floors of many a man- 
sion, and much of the furniture be 
sides, 

“Three centuries I rise 
And three more I stay 

Supreme in state, and 
Three more decay.” 


THE _ VIOLET 


Of the violet family there are many 
members, among them the sweet wood 
violet, the white violet of the lowlands 
and the blue violet which I represent. 

I grow by stream and roadside. I 
refiect the beauty of the deep blue sky. 
I am called modest because I droop my 
head and stand hidden by the long 
grass. - I am loved by children and 
adults alike. I help make the spring 
beautiful with my flowers. 


“Violets sweet, violets blue, 
Violets here to prove to you 
That their beauty is surpassed 
Only by the sky at last.” 


LIBERTY and CERES 


We bless the land with government 
and plenty. Our products feed the 
hungry nations in every part of the 
world and a righteous government 
brings peace to all who are good 
citizens. 


THE TREES 


We make beautiful this blesséd !and 
with our powerful forms and graceful 
outlines. We enrich the land with our 
valuable products. 


THE FLOWERS 


We deck the earth with beauty. 
Each spring sees our lovely colors, 
and each summer is made sweet with 
the perfume of our breath. 





Winds of March 
Tune: “Illinois,” in Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 
By Maude Brown Cunningham 


Oh, the gay wild winds are blowing, 
Winds of March, winds of March! 
All around the leaves they’re throwing, 
Winds of March, winds of March! 

Tossing children’s kites about, 

Putting everything to rout— 

Do they know what they’re about 
Winds of March, winds of March! 

Do they know what they’re about? 
Winds of March! 


> 
1 


They set woodland elves to dancing, 
Winds of March, winds of March! 
And the sunbeams round them glanc- 


ing, 

Winds of March, winds of March! 
They blow as they have blown before, 
Wildly ’round each prairie door, 
Playing havoc as of yore— 

Winds -of March, winds of March! 
Playing havoc as of yore— 

Winds of March! 
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“They’ve Made Me 
Assistant Treasurer 


“Rogers expected the job. Been 
with the house twenty years. But 
the boss knew he hadn’t put away 
a dollar. Said anyone who couldn’t 
manage his own income wasn’t the 
man to handle company funds. The 
cashier at the bank told the boss 
that I deposited interest coupons on 
a tidy little bunch of bonds every six 
months and so I got the job. Our 
treasurer is getting old and will soon 
retire. The President says that if I 
make good I’ll be the next Treas- 
urer.”” 

The salaried employee who invests a 
portion of his income is destined to suc- 
ceed. The one quality above all others 
that heads of business are seeking is finan- 
cial responsibility. 

Trust is never reposed in a spendthrift. 
A big salary doesn’t necessarily mean 
wealth—doesn’t buy homes, educate chil- 
dren or provide for old age. Financial in- 
dependence depends on that portion of your 
salary that goes into good investments. 

A sound first mortgage is generally rec- 
ognized as not only one of the safest but 
also one of the best paying investments 
obtainable. 

A great advance in finance is the Colum- 
bia System of dividing a conservative, ab- 
solutely safe first mortgage on finest New 
York Realty into a lot of little mortgages 
or what are called Columbia First Mort- 
gage Ronds. These bonds enjoy all of the 
safeguards and privileges of the original 
mortgage and earn the same generous 
interest—6 4 %. 

Columbia First Mortgage Bonds are 
' obtainable in denominations of $1000, $500 
- and $100. A partial payment plan_ is 
_ provided. You can pay as little as $10 

amonth on a hundred dollar bond. 

_ Thousands of careful investors are mak- 
ing regular monthly payments on_ first 
mortgage bonds. 

Send fora free book, ‘‘The Modern 
Security,’? of tremendous interest to any- 
one who wants to get ahead financially. 

P It tells the wonderful story of how com- 
_ pound interest doubles the original invest- 
/ —_—-‘ ment; proves from every standpoint the 
» soundness of Columbia First Mortgage 
' Bonds; shows why New York City realty 
| __ 1s the strongest security in the world. 


a Write for Book M-54. 
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Friends of the Trees 
By E. E. Miller 


Recitation for three boys. Sounds made by 
the birds should be imitated; also motions where 
indicated by text. 


I. THE Cuckoo 


The raincrow flew to the apple tree, 
And, “Well, what’s this I find?” said he. 
For caterpillars long and slim 

Were crawling out each little limb. 


“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
I’ve come for you,” 
The raincrow said. 
Dab went his head 

This way 

And that, 

And at each dab 
He made a grab, 
And a caterpillar long and slim 
Came off a leaf, or off a limb, 
And went right smack down into him. 


So he gobbled away 

For half a day, 

As he softly slipped from bough to 
bough. 

And then he said, “I’m going now; 

To-morrow I’ll come to you again. 

Good-by, my woolly friends, till then. 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 
And off he flew. 


But he came next day, 

And gobbled away, 

Till caterpillars on that tree 

Were just as scarce as scarce could be. 


So I should say it’s plain to see 

Cuckoos are friends to you and me, 

As well as to the apple tree. 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 


II. THE CHICKADEE 


His cap is black, his suit is gray, 
The merry little chickadee; 
He does not fear the coldest day, 
But thinks it fun to wander free 
When snows lie deep, 
And north winds sweep, 
And summer birds have flown away. 
“Chickadee, Chickadee, 
You can’t freeze me,” 
He cries to all the winds and snows, 
Then up the maple tree he goes 
To see what hides beneath the bark, 
In tiny crack and crevice dark. 
His eyes are sharp, his eyes are bright; 
He peeks and peers with all his might. 
For little insects fast asleep 
And tiny eggs of things that creep 
Are what he needs to fatten him 
And give him energy and vim 
To brave the winter—cold all day, 
And think it nothing more than play. 


“Chickadee, Chickadee, 

What’s this I see?” 

And left and right, 

His eyes so bright 

Go searching, searching for a bite, 
While up and down, 

Just like a clown, 

He bobs his shining velvet crown. 


A friend is he 
To the maple tree; 
But bugs and worms had best look out 
When he comes peeking round about. 
Chickadee, Chickadee, 
Chickadee-dee-dee! 


III. THE WooDPECKER 


Tock-a-tock-tock, 

Peck and knock— 

On a dead oak stub 
Where lives a fat grub, 


drums, 

For this is the way his dinner comes. 
Tock-a-tock, 

Tock-a-tock-tock. 


He holds to the branch by his stout, 
sharp claws, es, 

He _— himself with his short, stiff 
tail; 

Once, twice he pecks, then makes a 
pause, 

And listens; his sharp ears seldom fail 
To catch the faint little rasping sound 
The borer makes as he stirs around, 





The woodpecker pecks and knocks and |. 
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When a Teacher 
Needs a Check 


Teachers are no more immune from the vicissitudes of life than 


other folks. There comes a time, in the life of every singie one of 
us, when the sweetest message that the mails can bring is a T. C. 
U. check. 
If you have ever experienced real rainy days, you know that a 

check for real money is a real friend indeed. 

When your're ill and unable to earn anything— 

And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— 

Nothing coming in and everything going out— 

That’s when a Teacher needs a T, C. U. check. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Acci- 
dent or Confining Sickness, and $25.00 a month for illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps you from work and requires medical 
attention at least once a week. After your policy has been maintained 
in continuous force for one year it will pay certain operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase in 
sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an established 
hospital. It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined and 
your salary stopped. It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 
for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
doubled for travel accidents sustained through railway, street car, or 
steamboat wreck. Protects during the vacation period as well as during 
the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or monthly 
benefits, the T. C. U. will supply your needs at a proportionately in- 
creased premium charge. 

Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” club by letting the T. C. U. 
share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine. Always 
the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining fully the benefits of the 
T. C. U. to every teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip, and mail the coupon. It 
will place you under no obligation whatever. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
736 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 











(Continued on page 68) 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 736 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska: 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
the whole story and booklet of testimonials, 


Send me 
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CROP HOAS SHS ECHREAESHSASH EE CHKEHROECHHCECCEECR ORO ECC OCHEDOO CO 8 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Hidden deep, where none can see, 
Under the bark of the old oak tree. 


Tock-a-tock-tock, 

Peck and knock— 

The woodpecker likes to make a noise 

As well as do most little boys; 

He also has an appetite 

That lasts, like a boy’s, from morn till 
night. 

But no little boy would care to eat 

The things the woodpecker thinks a 
treat— 

Borers and bugs and big fat grubs 

That live in the broken boughs and 
stubs. 


He’s a funny bird, when all is said, 

This noisy fellow with head so red; 

But he’s a friend to the old oak tree, 

And so a friend to you and me; 

Then iet us hope that we shall hear 

His merry pounding for many a year— 
Tock-a-tock-tock, 

Tock-a-tock-tock-tock. 


Suggestions for a Humpty- 
Dumpty Easter Party 


Invitations are written upon cards 
cut in the shape of an egg. One side 
of each card is colored in stripes to 
suggest the eggs dyed for children at 
this time of the year. On the uncolor- 
ed side the invitations are written. 

The merrymaking is a progressive 
affair. Not all the games are played 
at tables, but there is a progress for 
the wide-awake guest from one com- 
petition to another, with points to be 
won in each. These points lead stead- 
ily onward to a prize which gives zest 
to the contests. The scores are easily 
kept by giving each one present a small 
card on which every point made by a 
successful player is indicated by a gold 
star or a yellow check. 

First on the program comes a table 
game. The guests are seated around 
a large table, and pencils and paper 
furnished. They are confronted with 
six slips of paper, on each of which is 
written a question relating to the egg. 

The following six questions are sug- 
gestive: (1) What fact did Columbus 
illustrate with an egg? (2) What 
foolish capitalist had a perpetual for- 
tune which he destroyed by killing a 
fowl? (3) What egg, according to 
Arabian myth, was the largest ever 
jaid? (4) What catastrophe, according 
to Mother Goose, was not remediable 
even by the united powers of a king- 


dom? (5) What pretty scene in which 
eggs are used occurs annually at 


(6) Why was the egg 


Washington? 
the early Christian 


recognized by 


church as appropriate to Easter? Ten 
minutes are allowed for answering 
these questions. Anyone who suc- 


ceeds in answering all correctly re- 
ceives one point to count toward the 
prize when the program is over. 

From this intellectual competition 
the company is whisked away to a 
frivolous one. A half dozen or more 
eggshells—as many of them as there 
are boys in the party—are produced. 
With them pens and ink, several sheets 
of colored paper, scissors and mucilage 
are set forth. One boy and one girl 
become partners for the work, which 
consists of making a human face on 
the shell and filling out the head then 
formed with a hat or bonnet. The boy 
draws the face; the girl is depended 
upon for the headdress. A point to- 
ward the prize is promised each of the 
partners whose work the judges pro- 
nounce best. After the decision, each 
girl should be given the doll as a 
souvenir of the occasion. 

In blowing the eggs for decorations, 
two or three extra ones should be 
blown for use in the next number on 
the program, an egg race. For the 
race, throw aside the rugs and mark 
with chalk on the boards a course to 
be followed by the racers. This track 
should be about five inches wide and 
should skirt the entire room, running 
about half a yard from the entire wall. 





If desired, the course can describe a 
circle, a number of circles, or any 
other design, instead of following 
straight lines. 

The players draw lots to determine 
who begins the race. The beginner is 
given an empty eggshell and a palm 
leaf fan. He is told to get his egg as 
rapidly as possible over the course, pro- 
pelling it with gusts from the fan. Five 
minutes are allowed for each round. 
If in making the round, a player fans 
so vigorously that his shell leaps the 
boundaries and runs out of the course, 
it must be brought back to the starting 
point for another start. However, no 
extra time is allowed, so that each case 
of failure makes an increase of speed 
necessary. 

After this race, the guests again 
take their positions around the table 
and each receives a slip for the “Gold- 
en-egg Game.” 

The day before the party buy two 
dozen or more candy eggs as may be 
desired. Gild one egg with gold paint 
and leave the others as they are. Take 
as many white envelopes as there are 
persons in the party and put two eggs 
in each. Seal all the envelopes with 
wax. 

When the game is to begin put the 
envelopes on the table and let each per- 
son take one. The envelopes are then 
broken and one egg held in each hand. 
The person holding the golden egg 
mustn’t let it be known in any way. 
The aim of each one present is to se- 
cure and retain the golden egg. How- 





ever, no person who is asked by an- | 
other to exchange with him is allowed | 
to refuse one exchange. The person de- 
siring the exchange is asked to ay | 
which hand he will take. After a mo- 
ment’s pause, in which the contents of 
hands are adjusted, the challenged can 
challenge his challenger, and if he has 
lost the golden egg, endeavor by guess- 
ing correctly to get it back again. 

Much of the fun in this war of wits 
lies in watching the faces. The per- 
son holding the golden egg when the 
bell rings at the close of half an hour 
wins a point. 

For the last contest in the series 
there is a return to literary ways. The 
guests retain their position around the 
table and each receives a slip on which 
is written: 

HIDDEN PROVERB 

Rules—Choose from each of the fol- 
lowing sentences one word. Group 
the nine words together in such a way 
that a proverb is formed regarding 
eggs. “The evil that men do lives 
after them.” “Try what repentance 
can, what can it not?” “Still in thy 
right hand carry gentle peace.” “All 
the world’s a stage.” “Failed the bright 
promise of your early day.” ‘‘He who 
walks on eggs must tread lightly.” 
“In time of peace prepare for war.” 
“One drop of ink can make a million 
think.” “Who buys little needs no 
basket.” 

Fifteen minutes is appointed as the 
time limit for the mental gymnastics 








Ding Dong Bell 


1. Tom-my Green was a_ naughty lit-tle boy, 
2. “Ding Dong Bell, Pus-sy’s down i 
3. Then they rang 


the Ding 


lit - tle 
lit - tle 
tle 


boy 
chil - 


cru - el 
what the 
lit - 


tried to drown poor Pus - sy - cat, Which was bad as badcould be. 
if we don’t soon get her out We're a-fraid she may be dead.” 


run-ning to the res -cue, and 








dren 
John - 





SALLIE G. FITZGERALD. 


in the well,” 
Dong Bell 


= 


was : H | 


ny Stout. ....6. 


ww — 


He pulled poor Pus- sy out. 





required by this feature. At the enq 
of that time, if any player has discoy. 


| ered the words of wisdom, he receives 


one of the coveted points. If two 
players make the discovery, two points 
are awarded and so on. ; 

The sentence hidden is the 


well. 

known adage, “Do not carry all your 
eggs in one basket.” 

To carry out the idea of an “egg. 


party” more thoroughly, the refresh. 
ments might be put in good-sized 
papier-mache eggs. These egos jn 
different sizes can be bought around 
Easter time at confectionery shops, oy 
ordered from the Dennison Manufac. 
turing Company, Framingham, Mags, 
Sandwiches, stuffed eggs, stuffed olives, 
and homemade cake in generous quan- 
tities could be tucked away in one of 
the large-sized eggs. Iced tea and 
ices can be passed. 

An appropriate party for young chil. 
dren is an egg hunt or an egg-rolling, 
The remainder of the afternoon can be 
given to games and southern folk-lore 
tales about “Brer Rabbit.”—A lubhama 
School Journal. 


Riddle Rhymes for Arbor Day 


By Martha F. Christ and 
Mildred McAnelly 
1. My grace and beauty overwhelm, 
I am the tall and stately ——. 
2. The pride of England’s sturdy 


olk: 
I am the old, widespreading ——. 
3. To make the door and window sash 
You often need the useful ——. 
4. If on the shady lawn you search 
You'll find the graceful, drooping 





5. The king of all the trees, so fine, 
I am the green and whispering 





6. For making floors I am a staple; 





I am the brightly colored % 
Where small birds nest, where 
light winds stir, 
You'll find me, ever-faithful ——. 
8. Far in the tropics’ warm bright 
calm 
I lift my head, the stately ——. 
9. To find me, in the Orient seek. 
I am the very useful fs 
In far Japan, in China too, 
I grow in groups, the slim ——. 
In spring, the bees around me hun, 
I am the small and shrubby ——. 
Tree of the plains, where shade is 





10. 
11, 


12 


good, 
I am the rustling ; 
I grow far from the ocean’s billow 
The slender, graceful, drooping 


13. 


-—~—— 


Young Washington, in mood sv 
merry 
Chopped me down, 


14, 


a youthful 





15. When you chew my gum, you 
goose, 

You should thank me, lonely ——. 

Without the sap from the —— 
tree, 

Automobiles would tireless be. 

In India, you’ll not dispute, 

They make their clothing from the 


—_—_. 


16. 


av. 





18. I’m a good speller, you’ll agree. 
For I can spell : 
19. The quaking shiver and 
shake 


As though from fear their hearts 
would break. 


20. If go to India you should 

You’d find sweet fans of — 

ANSWERS 

(1) Elm. (2) Oak. (3) Ash. (4) 
Birch, (5) Pine. (6) Maple. (°) 
Fir. (8) Palm. (9) Teak. (10) 
Bamboo. (11) Plum. (12) Cotton- 
wood. (13) Willow. (14) Cherry. 
(15) Spruce. (16) Rubber. (17) 
Jute. (18) Mahogany. (19) Aspens 


(20) Sandalwood. 
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Seven distinctive features 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


of a wonderful new way to plan 
and make your own clothes 


The Woman's Institute—the largest woman’s school in 
the world—announces a New Course in Dressmaking and 
Designing that is so simple that you can now make, at home 
in spare time, with surprising ease, every garment your 
This new plan is based on the Institute’s 
seven years’ success in teaching 170,000 women and girls. 





You Start by Making 
Actual Garments. 


From the beginning, much 
of the time spent on your 
course is devoted to the mak- 
ing of clothes to wear. Your 
very first instruction book 
shows you, step by step, how 


heart desires. 








to make a useful and pretty 
garment. 


Dress Form Given to 


ou. 


With your course you are 
given free a standard, non- 
adjustable dress form, with 
complete instructions for mak- 
ing it an exact duplicate of 
your own figure—an_indis- 
pensable help in fitting your 


clothes. 





Reference Volames, 


In addition to the lessons on 
dressmaking and designing, 
you receive three handsomely 
bound Reference Volumes— 
a complete library of infor- 
mation on Textiles, Sewing 
Materials, Co'or Harmony, 
Care of Clothing, Laundering, 
Renovating, Dyeing, Dry 
Cleaning, etc. 





Fashion Service. 


Twice yearly —each Spring 
Fail— you receive an 





Monthly Magazine. 
Each month your receive 
“Inspiration,” an attractive 
magazine filled with practi- 
cal ideas and suggestions that 
will help you to make a splen- 
did success of your sewing. 





exclusive Fashion Service, 
containing 100 or more de- 
signs interpreting the season’s 
correct mode, with complete 


Personal Consulta- 
tion Service. 
You receive the benefit of an 











Materials Furnished 
ree. 


To make it easy for you to 
start at once and to help you 
save money on your clothes, 
materials for several garments 
are furnished to you without 
cost. 






Nr SAG 
every garment your heart desires. 


The scven distinctive features of this new course 


are illustrated and described above. 


But there is still another feature which naturally 
follows these seven and is perhaps the most im- 


portant of all. 


And that is the fact that this new way of plan- 
ning and making your own clothes is so surpris- 
ingly easy that practically any woman or girl can 


learn quickly. 


That, after all, is what you want to know— 


whether or not it is really possible for you to learn 
at home to plan and make attractive, becoming 
clothes for yourself or others. 


Perhaps the best answer to that question is to 
tell you something about the Woman’s Institute— 
its work and its success. 


The Woman’s Institute was founded a little more 
than seven years ago to meet an urgent human 
need. Women everywhere wanted to learn how 
to make their own clothes, but, because of family 
cares, lack of means, or the necessity of earning 
their own living, they could not leave home to go 
to school. If they were to learn, the school must 
come to them. 


So the Institute came! The first student was 
enrolled on February 29, 1916. 
At the end of 1916 the enrolment was 3,022 
“ oe “ “ 1917 “ “ “ 
“ “es “ “ 1918 “ “ ct 17,108 


“ 


“ “ “ “ 1920 “ “cc “ 94,528 
“ “ “ “ 1921 “ “ “ 136,046 
Total enrolment now more than 70,000 









ERE at last is a wonderful new way 
of learning Dressmaking and De- 
signing that is so simple and prac- 
tical that you begin at once to make 
something pretty to wear and pro- 
ceed step by step until you can make 


These figures are the strongest possible 
evidence of the practical value of the 
Institute’s courses, for these women have 
proved by the clothes they have made and 
the money they have saved, the success of 
the Institute’s methods, 

No other educational institution has 
grown to such usefulness in so brief a time. 

But, throughout these seven years, and in 
serving so many thousands of women, the con- 
stant purpose has been to simplify the plan of 
teaching, to add to its interest, to make it of even 
more immediate, practical helpfulness. ‘To-day that 
aim has been attained in a new measure of educa- 
tional achievement in the New Woman's Institute 
Course in Dressmaking and Designing. 

Under this new, easy plan you start immediately 
to make something to wear. Your very first in- 
struction book shows you how to make a pretty 
garment. 

Then step by step you proceed until you can 
make all kinds of pretty, becoming blouses, dresses, 
skirts, lingerie, evening wraps or gowns—all those 
garments you have always wanted but never felt 
you could afford to buy. 

The Institute not only shows you how to make 
all of these things, but furnishes a dress form and 
material for several of the garments free. You 
can imagine what a saving this is! 

After all, there is nothing terribly hard or mys- 


detailed instructions for de- unlimited personal service on 
veloping and making each individual problems of dress, 
garment shown. Each month affording intimate advice and 
you also receive a special sup- help on the planning and 
plement, describing the new making of becoming clothes 
developments in dress. for yourself and others. 


terious about dressmaking. There's a right way 
to make every stitch—every seam—every detail :— 
a certain way to alter patterns—a certain way to 
cut the material—a certain way to do everything 
that the best dressmaker can do. ‘The Institute 
will teach you that way—easily, quickly, in spare 
time at home—the natural place to learn how 
to sew. 


You receive personal, individual instruction ex- 
actly suited te your needs, Experienced, friendly 
teachers guide you every step of the way. Every- 
thing is explained so clearly by word and picture 
that you just can’t go wrong. 

It is almost as if Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, the 
Director of Instruction, were standing beside you 
in your home—explaining every detail—showing 
you how to do this and that—taking all the mystery 
out of dressmaking. 


Don’t you begin to see why we say that any 
woman or girl can learn to plan and make her 
own clothes by this new, easy method? And 
wouldn’t you like to know more about it—exactly 
what the Woman’s Institute can do for you? 


The way is easy. Just send the coupon or a 
letter or postal to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 
32-Q, Scranton, Penna., and you will receive the 
full story by return mail. This doesn’t obligate 
you in any way, but it may be the means of bring- 
ing you more happiness than you ever dreamed 
possible, Do it—now/ 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-Q, Scranton, Penna. 


The Home of 


the Woman’s Institute 
































WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-Q, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, p'ease send me the full 
story of the New Woman's Institute Course in Dre 
making and Designing. I am most interested in the 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


1 How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
{_] How to Earn Moncy as a Dressmaker 

{_] How to Make My Own Hats 

(_] How to Earn Money as a Milliner 





Name...... ; atest Gannuissiasiddiuinanisipiananeaneashuaasabns 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or M 






AcIdress......+0..0- 
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Entertainment for March Programs—coime: 


A March Dance 
THE TULIPS 


By E. Rubie Capen 
For 4 Boys and 4 Girls 


Costumes—Green crepe paper slip- 


over, green crepe paper leaf wired in | 


center and extending from the bottom 
of the slipover in back to the shoulders. 
Three large crepe paper petals (orange 
for boys and red for girls) sewed to 
cloth band (made to fit neck) one on 
each side and one in back. 

Music—“Tulips” by Walter E. Miles 
(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland 
Ohio.) 

Steps—skipping. 

Formation—2 lines facing each other 
across the stage—boys on one side, 
girls on other. 


DANCE 
I—Two lines skip toward each other, 


meeting in the center. Skip 
around partners and back to 
place. Skip around singly in 


place—8 measures. Repeat move- 
ment—8 measures. 

II—Two lines skip toward each other, 
meeting in the center. Girls step 
in front of partners, forming one 
line. Skip around in a circle to 
the right. Skip around in circle 
to the left. Skip in to center and 
back to place—8 measures. 


IlI—Skip in circle to right—4 meas- 
ures. Boys kneel and girls skip 
in and out among boys to the 
right until back to place. Girls 
kneel and boys skip in same man- 
ner—8 measures. All skip in 
circle to left—4 measures. 


IV—Repeat I—16 measures. 


Voices of the Woods 
By Marian L. Gill 
A Playlet for Forest Conservation or Arbor Day. 


CHARACTERS: 
Boy (or Girl); Trees: Pine, Walnut 
Oak, Birch, Maple, Cherry; Woo 
Fairy. 
(Enter Boy, carrying a_ hatchet. 
Sees trees standing in a row.) 
Boy— 
With my sharp, bright, new hatchet, 
I’ll have a little fun, 
I’ll cut a tree down in the woods,— 
The woods won’t miss just one. 
I’ll cut this Pine tree. 
Pine— 
Please don’t cut me! 
I’m such a very little tree, 
But in a few years I will make 
A ship’s tall mast for you to take! 
Boy—I'll cut this Walnut tree. 


Walnut— 
Oh, don’t cut me! 
Please let me be! 
Soon bushels of walnuts I’ll bear for 





you; 
You’ll have walnut cake and perhaps 
candy too! 
Boy—I'll cut this Oak tree. 
Oak— 
I hope you won’t, for don’t you know 
Great oaks from little acorns grow? 
And years from now I’m sure you’ll 
see 
Beds, chairs and tables, all made 
from me. 
Boy—I'll cut this Birch tree. 
Birch— 
Please don’t chop me right in two, 
For don’t you know what the Indians 
do? 
They make from me a birch canoe! 





V—Skip to places (two groups—2 
girls and 2 boys in each group— | 
one group at each side of the 
stage). Kneel or sit with backs | 
to audience, forming Dutch gar- 
den. Curtain may fall or the 
groups may be used as a setting | 


for Dutch games and dances, | 


Dutch Children 
By Helen L. Smith 


(For a Boy and a Girl in Dutch Costumes.) 


Little Dutch children in little Dutch 
street; 


Wooden shoes covering little Dutch 
feet; 

Little Dutch faces, so chubby and 
sweet; 


Little Dutch eyes so blue. 


Little Dutch maiden and little Dutch 
man; 
Quaint little Gretchen and queer little 


Jan; 
Droll little people, so spick and so 
span; 
Neat little, sweet little crew. 


The Rogue 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


Said gay young February, 
Amid the frost and rime, 

“IT wish I could stay longer 
And steal a March on Time.” 





SAM 


Pieces and Plays 





LINURUTTUT LOE 


= day. If you are not familiar with Pieces and Plays for Special Days we are sure 
= you will be glad to know about so helpful a book. The price is 35 cents. 
= F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 

= Branch Office: Des Moines, lowa 

= ORDER FROM NEAREST POINT 

Fn RR 





Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


OU will find this collection (192 pages) most useful in preparing for Spring 
programs—Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, May Day, Mothers’ Day and Peace 
Day. Besides—looking ahead to 1924—material is included for observance of sev- 
eral other special occasions—New Year’s, Valentine’s Day, and Longfellow’s Birth- 


Boy—I'll cut this Maple tree. 
Maple— 
Oh, don’t cut me! 
Fine furniture I’ll make for you, 
And good, sweet maple sugar too! 
Boy—I'll cut this Cherry tree. 
Cherry— 
My boy, you'll not be very wise, 
You’ll miss my tarts and cherry 
pies! 
Boy— 
Oh, dear! Whatever shall I do? 

I see some use for each of you! 
(Wood Fairy enters. Trees bow to 
ground.) 

Fairy— 
My boy, God made each tree you see 
To grow right here, and useful be. 
So never cut them just for fun; 
God has a use for every one! 


O Happy Trees 


O happy trees that we plant to-day, 
What great good fortunes wait you; 

For you will grow in sun and snow 
Till fruit and flowers freight you. 


Your winter covering of snow 
Will dazzle with its splendor; 

Your summer’s garb with richest glow 
Will feast of beauty render. 


In your cool shade will tired feet 
Pause, weary, when ’tis summer; 
And rest like this will be most sweet 

To every tired comer. 


for Special Days 


On Good St. Patrick’s Day 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


Song and Exercise for six little girls 


hair-ribbon or cap, and has a large 
shamrock leaf of green paper fastened 
to front of dress. 

March in, three from left, three 
from right, those from right carrying 
five-foot strips of the green paper 
loosely looped up in hand. 

Form line across platform and sing 
first verse. 

Beginning second verse, form two 
lines, from front to back; girls holding 
paper strips pass one end to girl op- 
posite, and while singing 


‘We'll show his color gay,” 


hold up the papers, to make three 
graceful loops. Then, still singing, the 
six girls form in circle, so that strips 
of paper intersect at center, and circle 
around till end of song. 


(Air: “Wearing of the Green.’) 


’Tis good St. Patrick’s birthday, so 
We wear the shamrock green, 

Like that which grows in Ireland, 

where 

No snakes are ever seen. 

’Twas long ago St. Patrick lived; 
He loved the Emerald Isle, 

And taught the people to be good, 
And wear a cheerful smile. 


When March the seventeenth comes 
round, 
We'll show his color gay, 
And smile, and sing of Erin’s Isle, 
For ’tis St. Patrick’s Day. 
We will twine our bands of ribbon 
green, 
And in our happy play 
We'll think of Ireland’s patron saint 
On good St. Patrick’s Day. 


If I Were the Wind 
By Eula G. Lincoln 


O wind, you travel far and wide; 
Please tell me, do you walk or ride? 
I wish I were as free as you, 
There’s many things I’d like to do. 


I’d like to roam o’er sunny leas, 
To whisper ’mong the leafy trees, 
To wave the grasses to and fro, 
And make the windmill go and go. 


I’d like to climb the mountains high, 
To chase the clouds across the sky, 
To rest upon a rocky shore, 

And then away to rush and roar. 


I’d like to toss the ships at sea, 

And make the billows play with me. 
To desert lands I’d bring the rain, 
And make them green with waving 
grain. 


To northern lands I next would go, 
And breathe upon the ice and snow 
Until it melted quite away, 

And all the place with flowers was gay. 


When small boys wished to fly a kite, 
I’d take it sailing out of sight. 
There’s many things that I would do 
If only wishes would come true. 


Telltales 


Pussy willow had a secret that the 
snowdrop whispered her, 

And she purred it to the south wind 
while it stroked her velvet fur; 
And the south wind hummed it softly 
to the busy honey bees, 

And they buzzed it to the blossoms on 
the scarlet maple trees, 

And these dropped it to the wood 
brooks brimming full of melted snow 
And the brooks told Robin Redbreast 
as they chattered to and fro; 

Little Robin could not keep it, so he 
sang it loud and clear 

To the sleepy fields and meadows: 
“Wake up! Cheer up! Spring is 
here!” 





STMT 








Each girl wears green crepe paper 


On Top of Grandpa’s Barn 


When the little ship sails west, 
The sky is bonnie and bright, 
But you never know how the wind will 


blow 
The little ship before night. 


She scuds away to the east, 
When the world is full of rain, 
Then off she goes, when a cold wind 
blows, 
Tacking to north again. 


All day she sails hither and yon, 
But never to port gets she. 
And though you may laugh, the little 
craft 
Has never sailed on the sea! 





Her sea is the air, and the spray 
That wets her keel is the rain. 

On every cruise she carries the news— 
This good ship “Weather Vane.” 


Planting a Tree 
By Josie McKinley 
An Arbor Day Exercise for 3 or More Children 
INTRODUCTION 
Oh, Fre important we’re feeling to- 
a 


y 
For (name of school or town) chil- 
dren, you see, 
Have left off their work, and have left 
off their play 
To take part in planting a tree— 


A tree that shall flourish, a tree that 
shall grow 
So tall, and symmetrical too, 
That each passer-by when he sees it 
will say, 
“A more beautiful tree never grew.” 





Some trees live to be a hundred years 


oO. ? 
And one day perhaps this same tree 
_May stretch forth its sheltering 
branches to shade 
My own great-grandchildren and me. 


A HINT TO Our TREE 


' Dear little tree, as we give you a place 
Here on our playground to grow, 
| We'll give you a hint as to what we'll 


expect 
Our own little tree to do. 
We'll expect you to grow, oh, ever so 


igh, 
With wide-spreading, low-hanging 
boughs, 
With plenty of crotches and cunning 
wee wooks 
Where song birds in safety may 
house. 


We'll expect you to furnish a bountiful 
shade 
Where children may frolic and play; 
And now, little tree, we’ll give you 
three cheers 
As we plant you on this Arbor Day. 


(Any appropriate cheer may be used.) 


RESPONSE OF THE TREE 


Dear little children, how happy I am 
That I, a humble young tree, ; 
Have been chosen and brought to this 
beautiful place ; 
A part of your school life to be. 


Now I hope if a present should be 
given you— 
As once in the long, long ago | 
A little boy had as a birthday gift 
A little new hatchet, you know— 


I hope I'll not fare as the cherry tree 
1 — 


Oh, dear, that would make me quite 


sa 
For then I could never produce any 
nuts (fruit) ; ™ 
And wouldn’t that be just too bad: 


For before many years have passed 
over our heads 
I hope to be able to say, Bove 
“Come, children, my nuts are (fruit is) 
now ready for you, 





Youth’s Companion. 


Do fill up your pockets, I pray. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


MARY’S HONEYMO 





[A narrative in which a teacher learns her lesson] 


Mary could hardly realize it—the swift, im- 

passioned wooing, the gay little wedding and 

the long, quiet honeymoon in a place even 
more out-of-the-way than her own little native town 
where she had taught for years. 

It is currently supposed that a honeymoon is offi- 
cially over when the participants are forced to de- 
scend from the nebulous ether and face hard, prac- 
tical facts, and eventually even Richard Winslow 
felt compelled to pack the sketches he had made of 
his wife in every conceivable pose, tuck her, figura- 
tively, under his arm and return to his city con- 
tracts and reponsibilities. 

To Mary with her intuitive observation acquired 
in the little country schoolroom, the prospect of a 
big city and haughty relatives was much like a 
plunge into very icy waters. Still, with all the con- 
fidence of a six-weeks’ bride, she was quite sure that 
her lord would take her safely through the ordeal. 

It was, therefore, a real taste of the chill immer- 
sion when she caught her husband critically inspect- 
ing her. 

“We are almost in,” he said. 
thing better than that old suit?” 

Mary struggled bravely for air and came up to 
the surface with a wan little smile. ‘“‘Why, Dicky 
—’ she began. 

“You must always call me ‘Richard’ before my 
people,” he hastened to tell her. ‘They would faint 
at ‘Dicky.’ ” 

“Why, Di—Richard, this is my very best suit and 
I thought—Mother felt—lI’ve always heard that if 
you have a good suit you’re well dressed for any 
emergency.” 

We can draw a veil over the meeting of the coun- 
try bride and her new city relatives and we can pass 
lightly over the air of general disapproval which en- 
veloped the dinner table and followed the young 
couple to their room. 

Mary, however, had no veil with which to efface 
herself. She was right there and she had to face 
the whole uncomfortable thing. She made mistake 
after mistake, and finally crowned it all by letting 
the tabooed “Dicky” slip out right in the middle of 
the very formal dinner, which, I may add, she ate in 
her wedding dress, that being the only thing she 
owned that approximated a dinner gown. 

Mary sensed their disapproval, resented it most 
bitterly and so entered, alone and unattended, on 
her campaign for clothes. 

Perhaps there is no greater personal tragedy than 
the mistaken buying of one unaccustomed to city 
shops and ways. In her short and protected life. 
with her entire attention on her teaching, Mary had 
bought very little for herself. She had no idea of 
either fabrics or color schemes and she had not 
noticed what looked well on her and what did not. 

What she did know in a very short time was that 
she was transgressing about every sartorial law laid 
down for the undoing of feminity and that she 
was making not only herself, but her husband, 
ridiculous. 

A man’s patience will stand many things if he is 
the right sort at heart, but few are those who can 
endure to become laughing stock for the small world 
in which they have, heretofore, cut rather an heroic 
figure. And so it came about that disapproval gave 
place to criticism and that, alas, to anger and quar- 
rels, Usually they kissed and made up after the 
storm, but one evening after Mary had appeared at 
a reception in a gown which fairly shrieked of bad 
taste, her husband had been especially cutting in 
his criticisms. 

That night there was no kiss of reconciliation 
and there was no gay chatter in the morning. 

In the evening Mary Winslow was gone. 

There were two anxious days before Richard 
learned that Mary had gone to her mother, but with 
the information came the announcement that she 
was in a state of nervous exhaustion and that she 
would not be able to see Mr. Winslow if he were so 
unwise as to intrude. 

Once a week he sent a generous check to Mary’s 
mother and inquired after that young woman’s 
health, and once a week the generous check was re- 
turned with the information that Mary was resting 
and trying to forget the unpleasant experiences she 
ad undergone. 

And so, for six long months matters stood un- 
changed, In spite of their differences the six months 
of his married life had sped quickly enough to Rich- 
ard Winslow. But the six months of his loneliness 
dragged like a convict’s sentence. So it was that he 
faced the first anniversary of his wedding and he 


Ti whole thing had been so wonderful that 


“Haven’t you some- 
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pictured anew the innocent child 
whose woodland beauty he had loved 
so dearly, but had not known enough 
to cherish. 

As the day approached he made 
one more desperate appeal to see his 
wife. For answer he received the one 
word, “Come,” and it was signed 
“Mary.” 

Few men are analytical enough to 
know why a thing pleases. them and, 
artist though he was, Richard Wins- 
low was no exception. As he held his 
wife once more in .his arms he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘How well you look,” and in 
the days that followed he repeated it 
many times. She was his little teach- 
er wood-nymph once more—with an 
added beauty that he could not quite 
define. 

Even on the train nearing the city 
he found nothing to criticize. To his 
relief Mary showed no nervous anx- 
iety over meeting his people again 
and when they arrived, the fastidious 
ladies of his household showed only 
approval for the long-absent one. 

At dinner she appeared in a gown 
which showed off her brilliant color- 
ing without emphasizing it, and the 
next afternoon he found her, in an 
adorable dress and a new self-posses- 
sion, pouring tea for callers. 

Later, dressed for the opera, even 
he could not fail to realize that she 
was a “picture”? and that her gown 
was a most harmonious “frame.” 

So the days flew by. Mary was al- 
ways suitably dressed, she had ac- 
quired a poise equal to his mother’s 
own, she was making a decided “hit”’ 
-~so he admired and questioned not. 

But his mother and sister sensed a 











mystery, hence one afternoon, hurry- 
ing up to his wife’s room, the young 
husband paused in the doorway to 
witness a little household drama. 

The bed was hidden under an array of dainty 
gowns and from light fixtures and picture frames 
hung handsome wraps, tailored suits, sports clothes 
and even riding togs. 

“Tt looks like a trousseau tea,’ his mother was 
saying. “It really is my trousseau,’’ Mary laughed. 
“When we were married Dicky wouldn’t wait for 
clothes as he said I could shop in the city. Well, 
you know what the New York shops did to me. I 
knew I was getting the wrong things but every- 
where I went people took advantage of me and per- 
suaded me into buying awful stuff because I did not 
know. When I went home I was so miserable I felt 
I did not want to see any of you again—not even 
Dicky. But my mother soon got the whole story 
and she had the remedy ready. It seems a number 
of the teachers had taken up a correspondence 
course in dress designing and modeling and they 
had had such surprising success that mother in- 
sisted I start in at once to educate myself in artistic 
dressing. I did not expect to do much when I be- 
gan for I’d always hated to sew, but, from the 
very start, the lessons were fascinating and instead 
of hating it I found it was a delight to create things 
with my own hands—for you see I began to make 
pretty things with the very first lessons. Instead of 
working under protest I was soon putting in hours 
every day and these things’’—she waved her hand 
rather dramatically—“‘are the result.” 

“Yes, Mother,” Mary continued, “that opera cloak 
you admired so much is the work of my own hands 
and so is the tailored suit you have both pronounced 
‘perfect.’ But it is not the making alone that is so 
fascinating. It is perfectly wonderful to learn al] 
about colors and fabrics and to know absolutely, 
what is becoming to you and what is not. And then 
the lessons in designing!” 

She caught a particularly attractive evening 
gown from its hook and held it up. “It looks like a 
simple little thing, doesn’t it?”’ she queried, smiling. 
“But judge for yourselves. The blending of colors 
and the soft folds of the draperies are effects that 
not every modiste can attain and that I learned 
through the wonderful lessons of the Franklin In- 
stitute Course in Dress Designing and Making.” 

And that was what Richard recognized as his cue 
to “break in” which he did by telling his wife she 
was the most wonderful woman in the world. ‘And 
I want to say to you,” he announced, “‘that no mat- 


In the Evening Mary Winslow Was Gone 


ter what I can afford, Mary shall make all the 
clothes for herself that she wants to and that it is 
not to be a secret but an accomplishment of which | 
am proud. In fact,’ he laughed gaily, “I am not 
sure but I shall paint some cards saying ‘I made this 
myself’ and insist that she fasten one to each dress 
she wears!”’ 

As the laughter died away Mrs. Winslow, Sr., 
planted a kiss of real affection on the young wife’s 
lips. “We were perfectly beastly to you, dear,” she 
said. “We might have helped you and saved you and 
Richard all this grief. But now that you have done 
so much better than we could I think we too had bet- 
ter start in and learn some of your enchanting art.” 

“Mother,” said Mary, “you ought to write at once 
to Franklin Institute, for sample lessons from this 
wonderful course. I am sure you would find the 
work fascinating. These sample lessons will be sent 
to you absolutely without cost and if, after getting 
them, you decide not to go further you will be under 
no obligation whatever.”’ 

Of course Mary was right, not only Mrs. Winslow 
but every woman or girl who reads this narrative 
should write for free sample lessons in Dress De- 
signing or Millinery Designing. Hundreds of teach- 
ers are taking up these courses and you ought to 
have the free sample lessons to show what the 
courses are like. Just write your name and address 
on the coupon below, clip it out and put it in an en- 
velope addressed— 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. N604 Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me free sample lessons from the course 
checked below and tell me how I can easily take up 
this course at my own home, by mail, during my 
spare moments. 
Cl Dress and Costume 


a Millinery Designing 
Designing and Making 


and Making 
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Awakening 


Never yet was a springtime, 

Late though lingered the snow, | 
That the sap stirred not at the whisper 
Of the south wind, sweet and low; 

Never yet was a springtime 
When the buds forgot to blow. 


Ever the wings of the summer 
Are folded under the mold; 
Life that has known no dying 
Is Love’s to have and to hold, 
Till sudden, the burgeoning Easter! 
The song! the green and the gold! 
Margaret E. Sangster. 


I Have Drank My Last Glass 


No, comrades, I thank you—not any 


for me; 
My last chain is riven—henceforward 
’m free! 
I will go to my home and my children 
to-night 


With no fumes of liquor their spirits 
to blight; 
And, with tears in my eyes, I will beg 
my poor wife 
To forgive me the wreck I have made 
of her life. 
I have never refused you before? Let 
that pass, 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


Just look at me now, boys, in rags and 
disgrace, 
With my bleared, haggard eyes, and 
my red, bloated face; 
Mark my faltering step and my weak, 
palsied hand, 
And the mark on my brow that is 
worse than Cain’s brand; 
See my crownless old hat, and my el- 
bows and knees, 
Alike, warmed by the sun, or chilled by 
the breeze. 
Why, even the children will hoot as I 
pass ;— 
But I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


You would hardly believe, boys, to look 
at me now 
That a mother’s soft hand was pressed 
on my brow— 
When she kissed me, and blessed me, 
her darling, her pride, 
Ere she lay down to rest by my dead 
father’s side; 
But with love in her eyes, she looked up 
to the sky ; 
Bidding me meet her there and whis- 
pered “Good-bye.” 
And I'll do it, God helping! 
smile I let pass, 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


Your 


Ah! I reeled home last night, it was 
not very late, 
For I’d spent my last sixpence, and 
landlords won’t wait 
On a fellow who’s left every cent in 
their till, 
And has pawned his last bed, their 
coffers to fill. 
Oh, the torments I felt, and the pangs 
I endured! 
And I begged for one glass—just one 
would have cured,— 
But they kicked me out doors! I let 
that, too, pass, 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


At home, my pet Susie, with her rich 
golden hair, 

I saw through the window, just kneel- 
ing in prayer; 

From her pale, bony hands, her torn 
sleeves hung down, 

And her feet, cold and bare, shrank be- 

neath her scant gown, 





And she prayed—prayed for bread, 
just a poor crust of bread, 
For one crust, on her knees my pet 
darling plead! 
—<— I heard, with no penny to buy one, 
alas! 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


For Susie, my darling, my wee six- 
year-old, 
Though fainting with hunger and shiv- 
ering with cold, 
There, on the bare floor, asked God to 
bless me! 
And she said, “Don’t cry, mamma! He 
will; for you see, 
I believe what I ask for!” 
bered, I crept 
Away from the house; and that night, 
when I slept, . 
Next my heart lay the PLEDGE! You 
smile! let it pass, 
For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 


Then so- 


My darling child saved me! Her faith 
and her love 

Are akin to my dear sainted mother’s 
above! 

I will make my words true, or I’ll die 
in the race, 

And sober I'll go to my last resting 


place; 
And she shall kneel there, and, weep- 
ing, thank God 
No drunkard lies under the daisy- 
strewn sod! 
Not a drop more of poison my lips 
shall e’er pass, 
.For I’ve drank my last glass, boys, 
I have drank my last glass. 





The Old Man Dreams 


O for one hour of youthful joy! 
Give back my twentieth spring! 
I’d rather laugh, a bright-haired boy, 

Than reign, a gray-beard king. 


Off with the spoils of wrinkled age! 
Away with Learning’s crown! 

Tear out life’s Wisdom-written page, 
And dash its trophies down! 


One moment let my life-blood stream 
From boyhood’s fount of flame! 

Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life all love and fame! 


My listening angel heard the prayer, 
And, calmly smiling, said, 

“If I but touch thy silvered hair 
Thy hasty wish hath sped. 


“But is there nothing in thy track, 
To bid thee fondly stay, 

While the swift seasons hurry back 
To find the wished-for day?” 


“Ah, truest soul of womankind! 
Without thee what were life? 

One bliss I cannot leave behind: 
I'll take—my—precious—wife!” 





The angel took a sapphire pen 
And wrote in rainbow dew, 
The man would be a boy again, 

And be a husband too! 


“And is there nothing yet unsaid, 
Before the change appears? 

Remember, all their gifts have fled 
With those dissolving years.” 


“Why yes”; for memory would recall 
My fond paternal joys; 

“T vould not bear to leave them all— 
I'll take—my—girl—and—boys.” 


The smiling angel dropped his pen,— 
“Why, this will never do; 

The man would be a boy again, 
And be a father too!” 





And so I laughed,—my laughter woke 
The household with its noise,— 
And wrote my dream, when morning 
broke, 
To please the gray-haired boys. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The Newsboy 


Want any papers, Mister? 
Wish you’d buy ’em of me— 
Ten year old, an’ a fam’ly, 
An’ bizness dull, you see. 
Fact, Boss! There’s Tom, an’ Tibby, 
An’ Dad, an’ Mam, an’ Mam’s cat, 
None on ’em earning money— 
What do you think of that? 


Couldn’t Dad work? Why yes, Boss, 
He’s workin’ for Gov’ment now— 

They give him his board for nothin’, 
All along of a drunken row. 

An’? Mam? _ well, she’s in the poor- 

house, 

Been there a year or so; 

So I’m taking care of the others, 
Doing as well as I know. 


Tibby my sister? Not much, Boss, 
She’s a kitten, a real Maltee; 
I picked her up last summer— 
Some boys was a drownin’ of she; 
Throw’d her inter a hogshead; 
But a p’liceman came along, 
So I jest grabbed up the kitten 
And put for home, right strong. 


And Tom’s my dog; he an’ Tibby 
Hain’t never quarreled yet— 
They sleep in my bed in winter 
An’ keeps me warm—you bet! 
Mam’s cat sleeps in the corner, 
With a piller made of her paw— 
Can’t she grow] like a tiger 
If any one comes to our straw! 
Oughtn’t to live so? Why, Mister, 
hat’s a feller to do? 
Some nights, when I’m tired an’ hun- 


gry, 5 
Seems as if each on ’em knew— 
They'll all three cuddle around me, 
Till I get cheery, and say: 
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Well, p’raps I'll have sisters 
brothers, 


An’ money an’ clothes, too, some day, 


But if I do git rich, Boss, 
(An’ a lecturin’ chap one night 
Said newsboys could be Presidents 
If only they acted right) ; 
So, if I was President, Mister, 
The very first thing I’d do, 
I’d buy poor Tom an’ Tibby 
A dinner—an’ Mam’s cat, too! 


an’ 


None o’ your scraps an’ leavin’s, 
But a good square meal for all three; 
If you think I’d skimp my friends 
Boss, ; 
That shows you don’t know me. 
So ’ere’s your papers—come take one, 
Gimme a lift if you can— 
For now you’ve heard my story, 
You see I’m a fam’ly man! 
E. T. Corbett. 


The Engineer’s Story 


Han’som, stranger? Yes, she’s purty 
an’ ez peart ez she kin be: 

Clever? W’y! she ain’t no chicken, but 
she’s good enough for me. 

What’s her name? ’Tis kind o’ com- 
mon, yit I ain’t ashamed to tell, 
She’s ole “Fiddler” Filkin’s daughter, 
an’ her dad he calls her “Nell.” 


I wuz drivin’ on the “Central” jist 
about a year ago 

On the run from Winnemucca up to 
Reno in Washoe. 

There’s no end o’ skeery places. 
*Taint a road fur one who dreams, 
With its curves an’ awful tres’les over 

rocks an’ mountain streams. 


*Twuz an afternoon in August, we hed 
got behind an hour, 

An’ wuz tearin’ up the mountain like a 
summer thunder-shower, 

Round the bends an’ by the ledges, 
*bout ez fast ez we could go, 

With the mountain peaks above us an’ 
the river down below. 


Ez we come nigh to a tres’le ’crost a 
holler, deep an’ wild, 

Suddenly I saw a baby, ’twuz the 
station-keeper’s child, 

Toddlin’ right along the timbers with 
a bold an’ fearless tread, 

Right afore the locomotive, not a hun- 
dred rods ahead. 


I jist jumped an’ grabbed the throttle 
an’ I fa’rly held my breath, 

Fur I felt I couldn’t stop her till the 
child wuz crushed to death, 

When a woman sprang afore me, like 
a sudden streak o’ light, 

Caught the boy, an’ ’twixt the timbers 
in a second sank from sight. 


I jist whis’l’d all the brakes on. An’ 
we worked with might an’ main, 
Till the fire flew from the drivers, but 

we couldn’t stop the train, 
An’ it rumbled on above her. 
screamed ez we rolled by, 
An’ the river roared below us—I shall 
hear her till I die! 


Then we stopt; the sun wuz shinin’; I 
ran back along the ridge 

An’ I found her—dead? No! livin’! 
She wuz hangin’ to the bridge 

Where she dropt down thro’ the cross- 
ties, with one arm about a sill, 

An’ the other round the baby, who wuz 
yellin’ fur to kill! 


So we saved ’em. She wuz gritty.She’s 
ez peart ez she kin be— 

Now we’re married—she’s no chicken, 
but she’s good enough for me. 

An’ ef eny ask who owns her, w’y, ! 
ain’t ashamed to tell— 

She’s my wife. Ther’ ain’t none better 
than ole Filkin’s daughter “Nell.” 

Eugene J. Hall. 


How she 
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‘Bess T3rvc eLleav elaad . 


Directions :— The golden-haired “Jell-O girl,” wears a soft pink dress and sox to 
match. The Jell-O is pink with whipped cream and cherries. 
The black-haired girl has a dull green dress with cream collar and 


s. 
The fair-haired boy in front wears a blue suit trimmed in white and 

the other boy is dressed in white. 

Cut and mount on a piece of cream oatmeal wall paper 12 in. x 15 in. 








After Every Meal 























“A bite to eat—a bit of sweet’? 


After a substantial 
meal, the children 
naturally want to top 
off with a bit of sweet. 


Give them WRIGLEY’S, 
the great American 
Sweetmeat. 


It combines the enjoyment 
“4 na with many BENEFITS. 
eanses the teeth, 
food particles that sdane an aan 
crevices. It neutralizes the 
acids of the mouth, soothes the 
throat, and lastly— 


WRIGLEY’S helps the stomach 
by supplying saliva to aid in 
digestive work. 


Made clean, kept clean, sealed 
tight in a wax-wrapped package. 
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The Value of Visual Instruction 


Summary of an Address by Dr. Ernest L. Crandall, Director of 
Visual Education, New York City 






















AMAZING! The many uses of this little stove. 
Use it for cooking, light ironing, heating curling 
irons, heating water quickly, warming baby’s miik, 
in emergencies, in the sick room. Hundreds of other 
uses. Always ready to give you heat in a moment, 


Be sure to get this 
Canned Heat 


Sterno foiding Stove 


Send ad and 10c to Sterno Corp., 9 E.37th Street, N.Y.C., Dept. T, for sample stove. 
































Silver-Plated Hot Dish Mat — £ 
Ornamental and Serviceable Only 535¢ 


You will be delighted with this rich-looking Hot Dish Mat. 
Silver-plated on copper foundation, representing Old Dutch 
design. Diameter, 6 inches. Flexible and heavily padded 

with felt. Price 35c: 3 for $1.00. 
FREE-—Beautiful, 170-page Catalog showing thousands of 
excellent gift suggestions for every occasion—birthdays, 
anniversari ti ddi: favors and souve- 


ies, engag es—f 
nirs for parties ‘and dinners ; an endless variety, both useful and 
low. Write for your copy toda 


Baird-NorthCo.,028BroadSt,Providence,R.1. A 





















It is important to teachers to define 
Visual Instruction. I should define it 
as instruction enriched by the domi- 
nance of the visual appeal in any 
form. This places the emphasis where 
it should be placed, on instruction it- 
self; and it opens the door to every 
type of enrichment through the visual 
appeal. 

Why have Visual Instruction? 
The subject is not treated in books nor 
has it been pedagogically recognized 
very widely by the doctors of our pro- 
fession. What justification, then, have 
we for placing upon it the stress that 
we do? This is a timely and helpful 
question. To my mind the answer to it 
is partly historical and partly psycho- 
logical. The real historical explana- 
tion of why Visual Instruction has the 
importance it has to-day is due to a 
radically changed viewpoint that has 
affected all humanity. By Visual In- 
struction here we mean the training of 
the senses rather than purely meta- 
physical training. 

As the writers in education treat it, 
we have three great stages in educa- 
tion: (1) The peried when education 
was purely imitative. Men handed 
down by tradition the best that had 
been achieved up to that time in any 
given field. (2) Medieval education, 
which was chiefly metaphysical—finely 
spun gossamers of ideas. (3) Modern 
education which is intensive, practical 
and scientific. At any rate, since the 
Reformation, there has been greater 
concentration upon the study of man 
himself, and the most absorbing form 
of this —e has been the study of the 
human mind. 

This brings us to the psychological 
side of the question. It was inevitable 
that, as men and teachers—educators 
—began to study the laws of mind, 
their attenion should sometimes be di- 
rected to the fact that the greater part 
of our information, the greater part of 
our knowledge, comes through the eye. 
Mr. Edison says 78%. It is not im- 
portant to know just how many per 
cent. It is supremely important to 
know that the great bulk of our entire 
sum of human knowledge comes to us 
through the sense impressions of the 
eye. 

Now, the “How.” The problem of 
selecting the best methods and mate- 
rials for applying Visual Instruction, 
for directing the visual appeal through 
which the child, under the natural laws 
of the working of his mind, shall ac- 
quire his sum of knowledge, becomes a 
question of applied psychology. 

There are five stages by which we 
acquire knowledge through the senses, 
each leading into the other, but each a 
separate and identifiable mental pro- 
cess. These are sensation, perception, 
retention, imagination and conception. 
Every one of these rests upon a tri- 
angle, and this is vital in our under- 
standing of the child mind and in our 
appreciation of the processes which 
we should apply as teachers because 
we are triune creatures. No man can 
look into his own nature without dis- 
covering that he is a trinity. He has 
a mind, a heart, a body, and every 
phase of the act of acquiring know- 
ledge involves all three. It involves a 
mental act, an emotional state, and a 
physical impulse of some kind. It is 
important to link these up with the 
mental stages or processes. 

Pure sensation (light, sound, color, 
etc.) is something that flows into the 
brain by one of the five channels upon 
the presentation of an object. The 
first effect is to arrest attention and 
the mere impulse translates itself into 
some form of motion, as turning the 
head toward the light or toward, the 
sound. That is why primitive peoples, 
whose lives consist chiefly of a series 
of sensations, resort to so many gyra- 
tions, dancing and _ leaping about. 
Their chief mental life is sensory only 
and their chief activity, therefore, is 
purely physical motion. 
What is perception? If one went 














through life with simply a flood of sen- 







sations, he would have a kaleidoscopic 
and a colorful time perhaps, but there 
would be no significance to it. The 
mind, at a very early stage, must learn 
to select some little group of sensations 
and focus the attention upon these. 
Now the mental stage is changed, 
This no longer is a matter of mere at- 
tention, it is a matter of curiosity as 
to what is the origin of this group of 
sense experiences, as to what these col- 
ors and sounds are and whence they 
come. The natural physical impulse 
would then be to handle the object, to 
explore the source of these sensations, 
This impulse to handle, to get hold of 
the thing to help the eyes to find out 
what it is, is linked up with perception, 

When a group of sensations is distin- 

guished it becomes a percept. It is 
stored away in the subconscious mind, 
not thought of for a moment, but 
where mentality may sometime fish 
down and bring it up again. The im- 
pulse that is connected with this is 
imitation. The subconscious purpose 
of imitation upon the part of a child is 
to strengthen his memory. The child 
imitates to make sure he is holding the 
impression. I think teachers very sel- 
dom realize this, but from early child- 
hood up the reason persons imitate 
other people, the things they see, the 
stories they hear, etc., is to strengthen 
the impression so that it will be more 
readily recalled when they want it 
later. 
_ The next act or process of the mind 
is imagination. Imagination is a sub- 
tle form of mental activity, an ability 
to make combinations of percepts. 
It is the combination of these percepts, 
in juxtaposition to one another, to our- 
selves and the world about us, that 
constitutes imagination, which is one 
of the great vital factors in learning. 
Great masses of humanity never get 
up to that point. Those who go beyond 
it are spurred on by a wonder-urge. 
They are the few who have “vision,” 
who help to lead the world’s progress. 
The impulse here is to dramatize. 
There is an age at which children im- 
itate and another at which they dram- 
atize. When they dramatize they are 
“showing off” their knowledge. They 
imitate for their own benefit. They 
dramatize to impress others. 

When the child reaches the ability 
to form mental concepts, to generalize, 
he has attained the highest form of 
activity of the human mind. The ac- 
companying émotional state is elation, 
self-satisfaction at having arrived, and 
the impulse is to expression. 

A large part of this question now re- 
solves itself into the question of why. 
It is true that the child’s mind must go 
through this complete process with its 
five stages, to acquire any item of 
knowledge, but it is also true that 
each of these stages dominates during 
certain specific periods of a child’s life. 
For example, we find in children what 
may be termed the sensory age. The 
natural physical impulse that attaches 
to that purely sénsory period is an im- 
pulse to motion; hence this may also 
be termed the motor age, when the 
whole inclination of the child seems to 
be to move about. This is followed 
shortly by the manipulating age, which 
is also the collecting age. 

When we come to applying the fore- 
going to the use of visual aids to in- 
struction with which we are familar— 
the stereograph, the lantern slide, an 
the motion picture—we should follow 
this order: 1st, the stereograph; 2nd, 
the lantern slide; 3rd, the motion pic- 
ture. 

The stereograph is ideally suited to 
what we have called the motor an 
manipulating age,—roughly speaking, 
from six to ten years old. It shoul 
not be excluded below that nor shou! 
it be excluded above that, but that }s 
the time to which it is ideally suited. 
I ‘have said these earlier years are the 
motor and manipulating period. 
Every one gets a distinct motor reac 


* (Continued on page 76) 
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There are Corona sales rooms and service stations in all parts of the world, Above is a glimpse of the Corona store in New York City. 


eC us answer your questions 
about the New Corona 


What are the new features? 

1—Automatic Ribbon Reverse. 

2—10 inch Carriage. Wider than any other 
portable. 

3—Standard Portable Keyboard. The sim- 
plest and easiest of all keyboards to memorize. 
4—High Speed Carriage Return and Line 
Spacer. 

How does it differ from other typewriters? 


The surprising thing that you will discover 
about the New Corona is that it is really an 
office typewriter in portable form—complete 
in every necessary detail and yet so compact 
and light you can carry it with you anywhere. 


How well will it stand up? 


No typewriter in the world has equalled Cor- 
ona’s record for enduring punishment. 30,000 


Coronas saw active duty in the war, 500,000 
are in use—more than all other makes of port- 
ables combined. 


Is it easy to operate? 

The standard Portable Keyboard is by far the 
simplest and easiest to memorize of all type- 
writer keyboards. It has right and left shift 
keys for speedy touch-system operation. 
Whether you are amateur or expert, you will 
learn to use Corona in a surprisingly short 
time. 


In what way is the New Corona especially adapt- 
ed to a teacher’s work? 

Because of its sharp, clean-cut type and the 
firm, powerful stroke; of its long typebar, Cor- 
ona is unequalled ag a manifolder and stencil 
cutter. Furthermore, being unusually access- 
ible for cleaning and having no baseboard to 


catch and hold the fluid used in stencil cutting, 
there is no danger of damaging the mechan- 
ism. While Corona is light enough to be car- 
ried by any child, it has the advantage of be- 
ing adaptable to the touch-system and there- 
fore, combines the utility of the office machine 
with the convenience of the portable. 


Has the price been increased? 
No! $50 still buys Corona complete with carry- 
ing case. In Canada $69. 


Where can I see it? 

At any one of our 1300 Corona show-rooms, 
scattered from Maine to California — or in 
your own home, at. any time to suit your con- 
venience. : 

Just look up ‘‘Corona’’ in your phone book or 
ag to us for our new illustrated folder 

0. 7 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


107 Main Street, 


: Vo 


Groton, N. Y. 
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One Problem _ 


och lamps 


instead of pine 
torches. Printed books instead 
of written parchments. Women 
welcome instead of barred at schools 
of higher learning. 


Habits and customs change. Living 
conditions improve. Grandmothers 
and mothers used birdseye and other 
bulky sanitary pads. Today a new 
sanitary habit has been made possible 
by Kotex. 


Kotex is a sanitary pad that does 
away with many inconveniences. It is 
easy to buy without saying “sanitary 
pads’ by simply asking for “Kotex.” 
It is sold in department, drygoods 
and drug stores. Everywhere. It 
comes in a blue box which has no 
printing except the name “Kotex.” 


Kotex solves an age-old laundry 
problem by removing it, for Kotex 
is cheap enough to throw away and 
easy to dispose of by following 
simple directions found in each box. 
Two sizes—-Regular and Hospital 
size (additional thickness). Many 
find it economical to have a supply of 
each. 


Keep Kotex always on hand. Ask by 
name for Kotex. 


Regular Size, 12 for 65c 


Hospital Size, 6 for 45c 
(Additional thickness) 


Kotex vending machines 
are being installed in wo- 
men’s rest rooms every- 
where—hotels, office build- 
ings, restaurants, theatres, 
and other flaces — from 
which may be obtained 
one Kotex with two safety 
pins, for 10 cents. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


New York Office: 51 Chambers St. 


Factories: Neenah, Wisconsin 


Copyright 1923, Cellucotton Products Co. 








INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
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tion from the stereograph picture that 
he gets from no other image on earth. 
I have sometimes a sense, when I look 
at one of those pictures, of wishing to 
rush out, of actually moving out into 
the picture among those objects and 
being able to put my hands about them. 
mre A of these physical impulses of 
which we have spoken may be gratified 
mentally. As sophisticated adults we 
quite habitually suppress our motor 
and manipulative impulses, indulging 
them only in imagination. As children 
approach the age when imagination de- 
velops they may be led to substitute 
fancied excursions and mental explor- 
ations for actual motion and manipula- 
tion, and yet derive a certain sense of 
having satisfied the impulse. 

I should place the lantern slide in the 
next period, the period for building 
memory and developing imagination, 
for these reasons: First it throws a 
large picture in a dark room. It shuts 
out all other impressions. It makes 
for concentration which is necessary 
for voluntary recall. Voluntary recall 
is brought about by vivid sense impres- 
sions and there is no more vivid sense 
impression than is: provided by the il- 
luminated screen with the stereopti- 
con views thrown upon it. 

Secondly, it lends itself to mental 
imitation and dramatization. Suppose 
you have a lesson on cotton. You are 
showing various scenes connected with 
the production, distribution and use of 
cotton as a product. To facilitate 
memory it is essential to get, if possi- 
Lle, some kind of handle. For in- 
stance, take a picture of a cotton field. 
If it is a field of growing cotton, I 
would take some basket of cotton or 
one particular cotton boll, or some one 
thing in that picture and make it the 
handle for the whole thing. Focus 
attention upon that and then begin 
your dramatization with your pupils. 

Let them go back of the picture to 
the fields, the soil and climatic condi- 
tions that make that cotton possible,— 
Southern climate, limited area of the 
world’s surface that will produce it. 
It cannot be raised here in the manu- 
facturing North. England, the great- 
est cotton manufacturing country in 
the world, is not able to raise a pound 
of it. Then take the child with that 
same basket of cotton and let him fol- 
low it through the various channels of 
transportation throughout the country 
to the manufacturing centers where it 
is made into a variety of things. 

Don’t forget the wonder-urge, now, 
which stimulates imagination. The 
human mind that isn’t reaching out 
toward the infinite isn’t worth the 
powder to blow it into the next world. 
Dwell on the magnitude of this thing; 
how, throughout the civilized world, 
you could hardly find a human being 
who has not some fiber of that wonder- 
ful plant on some part of his body. 
Bring it down, if you can, to the cotton 
in the boy’s shirt, so that when he gets 
through he feels that every thread in 
that shirt is steeped with the climate, 
the soil, the toil, the commerce and 
economic development and the indus- 
trial situation which you have in mind 
when you think of the cotton industry. 

Then you can turn, if you choose, 
and not until then, to the motion pic- 
ture; because the motion picture, if it 
is really an educational motion picture, 
comes at the final stage, which is the 
stage of concepts or generalization. 
The motion picture generally is_not 
suited for teaching specific items. It is 
valuable primarily only for summar- 
izing, for generalizing, and unless it 
does this it is likely to be worthless. 

Now, your job is done and your work 
from that time on is being “mum.” 
Your duty now is to show your self- 
control, for now comes the great im- 
pulse to expression. Don’t direct, 
don’t guide, don’t question. You have 
already done that. Simply clinch it 
with the motion picture, if there is one 
available, though there are as yet all 
too few that are really effective. Then 
get your reaction by letting the child 
tell the story of cotton, orally or in 
writing. Remember, it is his shirt and 
his story. Let him tell it. It is a 
natural urge within him that is now 
seeking expression. If gratified, the 
result will be a sense of accomplish- 
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ment, of mental achievement, because 
every concept available to a human be. 
ing, rs or old, is for him really g 
world discovery. 

These are my articles of faith as 
to the relative places of these ip. 
valuable visual aids to instruction 
with emphasis on the instruction and 
not on the aids. 


The Originator of Arbor Day 
By Gertrude Vaughn 

April 10th of the year 1923 is the 
fifty-first anniversary of Arbor Day, 
This day was inaugurated in treeless 
Nebraska in 1872 by J. Sterling Mor. 
ton. His idea has_ since _ spread 
throughout the civilized world. In 
that year, when the Nebraska State 
Board of Agriculture adopted a resoly- 
tion of Mr. Morton’s, designating the 
tenth of April as tree-planting day for 
the state, more than a million trees 
were planted. 

In 1885 the Nebraska Legislature 
changed the date from April 10 to 
April 22, in honor of the originator’s 
birthday, and in 1895 the Legislature 
adopted a resolution that Nebraska be 
known as “The Tree-Planter’s State.” 

The once treeless state has now more 
than 700,000 acres of trees, for which 
the Arbor Day idea is_ responsible, 
Tennessee and Kansas were the next 
two states to adopt a tree-planting day 
in 1875. 

The American Forestry Association, 
the great national association for pro- 
moting the planting of trees, was 
founded in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1882, 
It will send to anyone a tree-day pro- 
gram upon a written request. Address 
the American Forestry Association, 
1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington,.D. C. The program makes sug- 
gestions for tree planting for the va- 
rious parts of the country, giving the 
deciduous and evergreen trees best 
adapted to the different states. 

An Arbor Day is regularly observed 
each year by schools in most of the 
states of the Union. The date is de- 
pendent upon climatic conditions. 

Bud Day is now associated with Ar- 
bor Day in many of the states. 

The originator of Arbor Day was 
born at Adams, Jefferson County, N. 
Y., in 1832. He graduated from Union 
College in 1854 and the following year 
settled at Bellevue, Nebr. Later he re- 
moved to Nebraska City where he 
founded and edited the Nebraska City 
News, the first newspaper to be estab- 
lished in the state. 

In 1856 Mr. Morton was elected to 
the territorial legislature. In_ 1858, 
President Buchanan appointed him 
ct ag 4 of the territory. A _ few 
months later Governor W. A. Richard- 
son resigned and Mr. Morton became 
the acting governor and local repre- 
sentative of the administration in the 
bitter struggles of the territory. In 
1893 he was chosen Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the cabinet of President 
Cleveland. He remained in this office 
until 1897. President McKinley hon- 
ored the originator of our tree-planting 
day in 1901 by appointing him one of 
the commissioners for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. , 

Last year on the eve of the fiftieth 
Arbor Day anniversary, Secretary 0 
Agriculture Wallace gave “the most 
widespread radio of a single message 
ever heard. It was stated that his 
voice reached more people “than any 
human voice since time began.” 


The Flag Salute 
By Florence Linster 


Even the flag salute may become 
matter of fact. In my room any stu 
dent may call for a salute at any time 
during the day if we have not salu 
before that day. It is delightful t 
note the opportune times at which the 
salute is given, sometimes in the middle 
of the history class; again just as the 
last bell sounds; often after a “heart 
to heart” talk about conduct. This 
plan is one of the best promoters of # 
splendid class atmosphere that I have 
ever tried. 


It is impossible to be just if one is 
not generous.—Joseph Roux. 
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for Economical Transportation 
__[ aman 
/CHEVRO LET) 

GOH VROLET 


Utility Coupé 
Ideal for Teachers 


Teachers want reliable transportation 
for every day, summer and winter and 
in all kinds of weather. They want low 
price and low maintenance costs, 
but mest of all they want a car con- 
sistent with the dignity of the 
teaching profession. 


All these requirements are fully met 
by the Chevrolet Utility Coupé 
which is therefore a favorite with 
both city and country teachers. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster . 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring . . 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan . 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery . 
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Sateen 
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4 Stereographs Send Messages Straight Through 
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A SUCCESSFUL MODERN SCHOOL 


© Keystone View Co. 


the Eye to the Brain. 
Language is filled with meaning. 
Make your school 100 per cent efficient. 





Let us help you. 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Studios and Factories 


MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
We have purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood & Underwood 



















































The New “Empire” Movable Chair Desk 


Unequalled strength, durability, simplicity 
of adjustments 





A 1916 
PATENTED duly Piet 
Feb. 18, 1919 





Model “S” 


Don’t fail to see our line of 
Stationary Desks, Portable Folding Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs and Kindergarten Chairs. 









Ask us for catalog of items in which you are interested. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 
EMPIRE BUILDING, 144 North St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Rural School and Community 
Books 
(Continued from page 48) 


“Which book would I like, Miss An- 
na?” ventured shy little Louise. 

“Oh, this one, dear,” and one of “The 
Little Colonel” series was placed in 
her hands. 

“You would enjoy Betty Wales, Iam 
sure, and—oh, here’s Anne of Green 
Gables. Lucy, take this home to your 
sister,” cried the little teacher en- 
thusiastically. 

The box was empty at last and Mary 
Ann heaved a glad little sigh as she 
looked over the happy group of young- 
sters, each holding close to his heart 
a new-found treasure. 

“And they told me I couldn’t get 
these children interested in good 
books,” she said softly; then, “We 
must have a regular book club with a 
president and secretary and librarian, 
and next Friday afternoon we will 
take a little time and tell each other 
what we have read,” she finished aloud 
as she rang the bell for the opening of 
the next session. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 61) 


5. To teach some lesson. I have 
had wonderful lessons from the sixth 
to the eighth grades. The children get 
tired of hearing the teacher all the 
week, so why not let one or two of 
them teach? Make the lesson a na- 
ture talk, or an English Author Day, 
or a lesson on patriotism. Children 
simply love to teach. 

6. To celebrate special days like 
Christmas, Valentine’s Day, Halloween, 
etc. 

7. To gather up and pass out books 
and choose helpers for each week. 


Duties of Policeman: 

Children hate “telling tales”; but it 
is the policeman’s duty to tell the 
teacher of pupils’ misconduct. The 
policeman is responsible while the 
teacher is absent from the room. He 
sees that all are “playing fair.” 
Duties of Nurse: 

The duty of the town nurse is to see 


that the girls have their hair, hands, 
clothes, and teeth neat and clean. 


Duties of Health Officer: 

The duty of the health officer is to 
see that the boys have their hair, 
hands, clothes, and teeth neat and 
clean. 

Duties of Town Clerk: 

The town clerk keeps the records of 
all business transactions and reads the 
minutes of each meeting. 

I find this a splendid help to me in 
teaching civics. It is understood that 
the work must be done well during the 
week, or our Friday afternoon enter- 
tainments will be cancelled. Pupils 
try hard to do what is right and they 
certainly enjoy holding office.—ELSIE 
WaucuH, Nova Scotia. 


A Case of Discipline 

One morning before school, I was in- 
formed that two of my second grade 
boys had been lighting matches in the 
woodshed as well as in other parts of 
the school grounds. I knew that I had 
difficult children to deal with when I 
had to talk with these two boys, for 
both of them were very easily angered. 

In the afternoon when I dismissed 
their class, I asked these two boys to 
stay after school. When we were alone. 
I asked them whether they had heard 
anything about the fire which had oc- 
curred just a few days before. They 
knew all about the fire and went on to 
tell me about other fires which they 
had heard of. We talked about how 
fires start and how they can be pre- 
vented. I then brought the subject 
nearer home, talking about the schooi 
grounds and how we might prevent 
fires there. The boys then told me 
that the children ought not be allowed 
to light or carry matches on the school 
grounds. I asked them if they knew 
of any one who did light or carry 





(Continued on page 89) 
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On Approval~Direct to User 
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S /T GROWS W/TH your L/BRARY 
ECTIONAL BOOK 

Endorsed by Over 100,000 eo 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country, Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned gla 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No,24 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 

Manuf: of Sectional Book sineo 1899 








Sanitary ~Oderless 


MOopELING CLAY 
BNI Os (010) 


Write for a free 
booklet on the use 
of modeling clay in 
schools and its mis- 
cellaneous use as an 
educational pastime 
for children, also a 
sample of our eight 
different colors of 


PERMOPLAST. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 





Handsome, clear toned, good sized Violin with 
pegs, finger board, tail piece, full set strings, 
bow, box resin and self-instruction book ALL 
FREE for selling 28 packages BLUINE at 10c 
a pkg. Write for it. BLUINE MFG. CO. 
613 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 


a 


Book on Destroying Hair 


Book by Prof, Hayes, A. M.. M.D... late of Woman's 
Melia Colless, Chicago College. aft Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure ‘of supe s hair and facial disfigurements- 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 








Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 
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in glorious LO lorado 





If you are going 
farther West — 


Just say Burlington to your 
local Agent—he’ll understand. 
This will allow you convenient- 
ly to visit the Colorado Play- 


grounds en route. 


tion, of pure joy—you owe yourself a 
trip to Colorado’s fascinating Skyland 
this summer. 


A S a matter of personal efficiency, of educa- 


Leave your “nerves” behind you in the Rock- 
ies. Visit new places, meet new people, enjoy 
yourself as you never have before! 


In Colorado are a hundred varied vacation 
spots. Your vacation “as you like it” awaits 
you there. You can ride, hike, motor, golf, 
fish, play tennis, climb, camera hunt, rest to 
your heart’s content—or anything you fancy, 
in Colorado! 


In Rocky Mountain National—Estes Park 
you’ll find a mountain paradise of peace and 
quiet—a vast and beautiful immensity of out- 
of-doors. Nearby is Denver and the “Land 
above the Clouds,” the unmatched mountain 
parks, the thrilling Colorado Glaciers, Colo- 
rado Springs — Pike’s Peak region, Manitou, 
the Clear Creek and Platte Canyon resort re- 
gions, the Royal Gorge and Mesa Verde, an- 
cient home of the Cliff Dwellers. 


All of these and scores more, grouped in one 
great, glorious vacation region! 


If your time is limited, two weeks is ample 
in which to enjoy a vacation you will always 
remember—Colorado’s glorious Vacationland 
is only a day and a night from Chicago, St. 
Louis and Texas points on the dependable Bur- 
lington. 

The sharp reductions in railroad fares made 
last year still prevail. The low cost of the trip 
will surprise you. Your local agent can give 
you an estimate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


“Scenic Colorado and Utah,” to P. S. Eustis, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr., C. B. &Q. R. R., 
Chicago, Illinois. 













EVERYWHERE 
WEST 




























EVERYWHERE WEST via 
the dependable Burlington — 
the route of Comfort, Cour- 
tesy and Convenience. The 
pleasures of your vacation 
will begin the minute you step 
aboard your train. 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 


The Daintiest and Most Attractive Styles We Have Ever Offered 


HE custom of presenting to each pupil at close of school some suitable gift or 

token of remembrance is being practiced by teachers more and more each year. 

There are no gifts that will bring greater pleasure to pupils on Closing Day or that 

they will treasure more highly in the years to come than the Owen Souvenirs. Their 

beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality and personal appeal, and their ap- 
propriateness, all combine to make them the ideal gifts from teacher to pupils. 

Printed Especially for Each School. We will print your Souvenirs especially for your 
school. They will bear your name and the name of your school, also the names of your f 
school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 
pupil, and insure their being kept and prized for many years to come. 


Booklet and Folder Souvenirs in Eight Handsome Designs 


The illustrations appearing on each side of this page afford but a meager idea of the | 
WE Tavraistonttodether beauty and attractiveness of the cover designs which will be — on our Booklet and “ 
gay 7 ’, es fhi Folder Souvenirs for Closing Day this year. These designs are beautifully reproduced from 
in the schoolroor, wr water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate 

Souvesin, if presented 2 shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. The wording or senti- 

you wi the best wishes ments accompanying each design are in an attractive style of hand lettering which con- 

of your teacher. tributes in a large degree to the artistic appearance of the Souvenirs. 


NOTE: Orders for any of the various styles of Booklet or Folder Souvenirs described below may be made 
up entirely of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. 
When ordering, give first the style of souvenirs desired, then the names and numbers of the designs selected 
and the quantity desired of each. Unless otherwise ordered, the designs will be supplied assorted. 


Descriptions of Booklet and Folder Styles with Prepaid Prices 
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Landscape Design No, 1 
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i Ae /* token of 
remembrance 
from your 
teacher at 
close Of 


school. 





Pansy Design No. 2 











‘ To keep bright 
the memories 
of schoolday 
associations, 
this souvenir 
is presented 
to you by 


your teacher: 








Pansy Design No. 3 





Wth pleasant’ 


memories of 
our school 





and best wishes 
for the future, 
this souvenir 
is presented 
to you'b 
your teacher 














Hollyhock Design No. 4 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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BOOKLET STYLE “A”—With Special Printing 
Size 314x5% inches. Cover of fine white pebbled 
bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs 
appearing on this page, beautifully printed in colors. 
Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two 
of ‘which will be specially printed the name of school, 
district number, township, county, state, date, names 
of teacher, school board and pupils. Six other pages 
contain poems appropriate to Closing Day. Photo- 
graph of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on 
inside of front cover if ordered. If photograph is 
not desired a suitable illustration wi!l appear in its 
place. Souvenir neatly tied with a silk cord. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75, 
tiona] ones ordered at same time, 12c each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. 
tional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 

BOOKLET STYLE “B”- Without Special Printing 
Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described 
above except that instead of the special printing of 
names, etc., on inside pages there are additional 
Closing Day poems and spaces in which may be 
written the date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade, and' name of pupil to whom presented. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 


TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES supplied 
Special Discount on Club Orders “Per ‘ve 


teachers send us their orders together we will allow a 
discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 


Addi- 
Addi- 








FOLDER STYLE “C”—With Special Printing 

Size 3%x5% inches. A four-page folder of fine 
white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the 
eight designs here shown beautifully printed in col- 
ors on the first page. Photograph of teacher or 
school inserted in a neat panel on second page if or- 
dered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illus- 
tration will appear in its place. On third page will 
be specially printed the name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. Fourth page contains poem 
appropriate to Closing Day. This style of Souvenir 
not tied with cord. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. 
tional ones ordered at same time. 10c¢ each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. 
tional ones ordered at same time, 7c each. 


FOLDER STYLE “D”—Without Special Printing 


Identically the same as Folder Style “C’’ described 
above except that instead of the special printing of 


names, etc., on third page there are spaces in which 
may be written the date, name of teacher and school, 
the grade and name of pupil to whom presented. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. 
tional ones ordered at same time 7c each. 


Price without Photograph: 5c each in any quantity. 


with each order at no additional charge. — 


A Sam le of any one (your choice) of the Souvenir 

p styles described above, together with 
proofs in colors of our eight Closing Day designs, ‘will 
be sent free to any teacher upon request. 











Popular Styles of Former Years at Special Reduced Prices 


1 








1 Close 
of School 


Rose Wreath and Landscape 
wvesign No. 40 





Daisy ana Forget-me-not 
Design No. 35 

We have on hand a limited stock of Booklet Souvenirs in 
the four designs illustrated above and are offering these while 
they last at special reduced prices. These souvenirs were 
some of the most popular that we ever offered but have been 
discontinued to make room for our newer designs, 

Each booklet is 3% x5% inches in size and consists of 
a cover of fine white pebbled bristol and eight immer pages 
of a good grade of paper, all tied together with a silk cord. 

On the front cover the design is beautifully printed in 
colors and gold, (You can have your choice of any one of 
the four designs illustrated above or. they will be supplied 
assorted as desired.) 

On two of the inner pages will be specially printed to your 
order the name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date and names of teacher, school board and pupils. 
The other six pages contain poems appropriate to Closing Day. 

Photograph of teacher or school will be inserted, if ordered, 
in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 
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Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the 
four styies illustrated above are des.red without special print- 
ing of names, etc., on inner pages, they will be supplied with 
an eight page insert containing poems appropriate to Closing 
Day and spaces in which may be written the date, name of 
teacher and school, the grade and name of pupil to whom 
presented. 

PRICES WITH SPECIAL PRINTING 

With Photograph: 10 or less, $1.60. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 10c each. ‘ 

Without Photograph: 10 or less $1.00. Additional ones 
ordered at same time 7c each. 


PRICES WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING 


With Photograph: 10 or less $1.00. Additional ones 
ordered at same time 8c each. 
Without Photograph: 6c each in any quantity. 





Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page 
give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school 
officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to 
be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which 
you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name 
of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. 
Write all names plainly, and spell them eorrectly. Under- 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s, If any errors occur 
through our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted 
without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the 





number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 
in excess, 

if Photograph Is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us any 
good kodak print or other photograph of yourself or schoo] 
and we will make as many reproductions from it as there 
are souvenirs ordered. Send photographs securely wrapped 
and write your name and address on back. Perfect repro- 


duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 


Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money 
order, bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we 
aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you send us 
our order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 





Addi- 
Addi- 


Addi- 


























Vacation Design No. 8 
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Fudge! 


—The first choice of eight generations 


Baker’s 
Chocolate 


(PREMIUM No. 1) 


For making cakes, pies, pud- 
dings, frosting, ice cream, 
sauces, fudges, hot and cold 
drinks. 


For more than one 
hundred and forty 
years this choco- 
late has been the 
standard for pur- 
ity, delicacy of 
flavor and uniform 
quality. 





050.0. 5 PAY. OFF, 


It is thoroughly reliable. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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WATCH KNIFE 
AND CHAIN 


Ip ‘\Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine 
Me case, looks and wears like &° oF a sell 12 
‘on 















: boxes Mentho-Nova Salve ( ler Menthol 
;/Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 
U. S. Supply Company, SM-26, Greenville, Pa. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Questions on Trees 


By Fanny Comstock 


1. Tell some things about the Sas- 
safras tree. 

2. Give several names for the Lin- 
en. 

3. What are the differences between 
the American Elm and the English 
Elm? 

4. Name some kinds of wood that 
are very strong. 

5. Give other names for the Button- 
wood. 

6. How much maple sugar will a 
single tree yield? 

7. Give another name for the Sugar 
Maple. 

8. What is a deciduous tree? 

9. Name a tree that is not decid- 
uous. 

10. What are trees called that are 
not deciduous? 

11. Is the Larch deciduous or ever- 
green? 

12. Give other names for the Larch. 

13. What is the largest deciduous 
tree in America? 

14. What deciduous tree is next to 
the Buttonwood in size? 

15. What does the word deciduous 
mean from its derivation? 

16. What is another name for the 
Aspen? 

17. Why do the Aspen leaves trem- 
-” i‘ every breeze? 

What are the best times for 
amine trees and why? 

19. In what two directions does sap 
move in the tree and why? 

20. At what time of the year is 
maple sugar made? 

21. In what direction i is the sap used 
for maple sugar moving? 

22. When were the sugary materials 
~— in the tree? 

3. Why does the bark of a tree sep- 
aa easily from the wood in spring 
and early summer? 

24. How can you tell the age of a 
tree after it has been cut down? 

25. Where are the seeds of the Pine 
tree? 

26. What is the difference between a 
shrub and a tree? 

27. When does the Elm tree blos- 
som? 

28. What tree bears its flowers in 
the autumn? 

29. Why do we sometimes hear a 
loud crack from a branch ot Witch 
Hazel that we have gathered? 

30. How can you tell the Poison 
Sumach, or Poison Dogwood? 


ANSWERS 


1. The Sassafras has green bark, 
yellow flowers, and the leaves generally 
look like a mitten; though sometimes 
the mitten has two thumbs and some- 
times not any. Bark, leaves, and root 
have a pleasant taste. 

2. The Linden has also 
names: Basswood, Whitewood, 
tree, Bee tree. 

3. The American Elm when large 
has several strong arching branches. 
It is the Elm most often seen on our 
streets. It is sometimes called the 
White Elm. 

The English Elm* has darker bark, 
and has not the arching, drooping 
branches. The trunk is large, the 
branches small and compact. It is 
sometimes seen in parks. 

4, Ironwood (other 


these 
Lime 


Hickory, and Oak. 

5. The Buttonwood is also called 
the Plane tree, Buttonball tree, and 
Sycamore. But the last is not a good 
name for this tree, as it belongs to a 
different tree, the Sycamore Maple. 

6. An average tree will yield in one 
spring from five to ten pounds. 


producing Maple. 
die > the approach of winter. 
not yp at trees. 


green. 


autumn. It is deciduous. 
12. Tamarack, Hackmatack. 
13. The Buttonwood. 


feet or more. 





(Continued on page 82) 














Did You Know 


Not more than one per 
cent of the available coal 
in America has _ been 
mined so far. 

If you are exposed to a 
violent thunder storm, 
it is safest to get soak. 
ing wet. 

There was no summer in 
1816, snow fell every 
month that year. 

The periscope was used on 
a federal warship in the 
Civil War. 

Clocks were in common 
use by the ancient 
Greeks; the speeches of 
Demosthenes were timed 
by them. 


Every question you can 
ask about Science is an- 
swered in these Sixteen 
Handy Volumes. 


METEOROLOGY by 
Charles Fitzhugh Tall- 
man, Meteorologist, U. S. 
Weather Bureau. 

ASTRONOMY—by David 
Todd, Amherst College 

GEOLOGY—by William J. 
Miller, Smith College 

PHYSICS—by D. W. Her- 
~ New York Univer- 


MECHANICS— by A. Rus- 
sel Bond, formerly Man- 
aging Editor The Scien- 
tific American 

ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM—by Robin 
Beach and Ernest J. 
Streubel, Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Brooklyn 

CHEMISTRY — by Hip- 
polyte Gruener, Western 
Reserve University 

PHYSIOLOGY—by Ernest 
G. Martin, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University 

MEDICINE—by Wilfred M. 
Barton, Georgetown Uni- 
versity 

PSYCHOLOGY—by Robert 


Chenault Givler, ‘Tufts 
College 
PHYSIOGRAPHY — by 


William Berryman Scott, 
Prineeton University 
ANTHROPOLOGY -— by 
Loomis Havemeyer, Yale 

University 
ZOOLOGY-—by Ernest In- 
gersoll, formerly of the 
University of Chicago 
BOTANY—by Norman 
Taylor, Curator of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
dens 
HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
by Arthur Selwyn-Brown 
READING 
Garrett P. 
tor-in-Chiet 


Serviss, Edi- 
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names Horn- 
beam, Water Beech, Blue Beach), Elm, 


7. The Rock Maple is the sugar- 
8. In a deciduous tree the leaves 

The Pine, Spruce, and Fir are 
10. Trees not deciduous .are ever- 
11. The Larch loses its leaves in the 


In the west- 
ern forests it reaches a height of 130 | 
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And now— 


THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
LIBRARY 


--another great publishing achiebe- 
ment of the House of Collier 


ROM Hero’s tiny steam 

engine, invented in Greece 
more than a hundred years 
before Christ, to the giant 
turbines that drove the Ma- 
jestic across the Atlantie in 
five days, six hours and 53 
minutes- 

From Gilbert’s first grop- 
ing experiments with elec- 
tricity in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the miracles of mod- 
ern scientists, which carry 
music and the human voice 
into your home by radio- 

From the very beginnings 
of scientific research, almost 
before recorded history, to 
wonderful inventions that 
will be perfected next week 
and next year- 

The whole story of science 
and invention has at last 
been told in a fascinating, 
readable style in the sixteen 
beautiful volumes that make 
up the new 


POPULAR SCIENCE LIBRARY 


Edited by Garrett P. Serviss 


Published and sold only by P. F. Collier & Son Company 


WITH THIS LIBRARY at hand you can answer 
you will surely enjoy it and profit by it, for unlike 
it is not the product of any single 


about science; 


other scientific works, 
but the work of sixteen authorities, 


every question 


author, 
each a master of his field. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, USE 'THE COUPON 


BECAUSE it comes 


great Collier 


plete information. 


Do not confuse this library with 
any earlier, perhaps obsolete, scien- 


from the 
presses that print 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books, The Young Folks’ 
of Books, H. G. Wells’ New Out- 
line of History and scores of oth- 
er masterpieces of literature and 
thought, The Popular Science Li- 
brary is economical to buy, and 
sold on the terms you wish, | 

But before you consider making 
the purchase, we want you to know 
in detail just what the 
Science Library is and what it will 
mean to you in entertainment and 
mental growth. Fill out this coupon 
and we will send you at once, with- 
out the slightest obligation, com- 


tific books. It is brand new, just off 
the press, and waiting for you. It 
contains in the briefest possible 
space and the clearest imaginable 
style all the fundamentals of scien- 
tific thought and achievement—all 
the things you want to know, and 
that it will pay you to know. 


Shelf 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th Street, New York City | 
Send me, free, full information con- | 
| cerning your new Popular Science | 
| Library. 


Popular 


| Name 


| 
| 
Address ; ok sel tall 
| 


799-PSA I 
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ES(0 SEEDS HGHEST_GRADE OBTAINABLE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


FOR HOME OR SCHOOL GARDENS— 
WITH THESE ATTRACTIVE PREMIUMS FREE 


TEACHERS: Here is your opportunity to secure ABSOLUTELY FREE any or all of 
these items. Every classroom should have them, especially when they can be obtained so 
easily. If the article you desire for your school is not shown, write and tell us your needs, 
and we will tell you how many seeds you must dispose of to earn the article you desire. 


ESCO SEED ASSORTMENT, 10 Packages Specially Priced at 50 Cents 


One package each of CABBAGE, CARROT, RADISH, BEETS, LETTUCE, MUSKMELON, 
CUCUMBERS, ASTERS, ZINNIA, and MARIGOLD. 
Each package retails for 10c. Instructions for planting are printed on each package. 


PREMIUMS WE OFFER ABSOLUTELY FREE 


The children will enjoy 
buying or selling ESCO 
SEEDS to earn _ these 
class-room necessities: 


Accident Cabinet 
Regular Price, $4.85. 
Pencil Sharpener 
Regular Price, $1.25. 


Song Book 

Regular Price, 15¢ each. 

Bartlett Dictionary Holder 
Regular Price, $2.25. 


Paper, assorted colors, 
Regular Price, $1.25. 


im EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS 





VOR SONGS 
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Construction 
250 sheets 9x12, 

No. 6 Crayola Assortment of 6 stand- 
ard colors to box. Regular Price, 10c 
each. 

Prices quoted in coupon below give you both the premium and these 
really dependable seeds for one-half the regular retail price of the seeds. 
TEAR OUT THIS BLANK—FILL IT IN AND MAIL AT ONCE 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. B, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


GENTLEMEN :—Send seeds as indicated by check mark below. I will sell them and remit 
the money, at which time you are to send premium with postage paid to 
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PREMIUM No. 1—Pencil Sharpener—10 Assortments of seeds @ 50c each, and remit $5.00. 
or oy 1-A—250 Sheets Assorted Construction Paper—10 Assortments of seeds @ 50c each, 
and remit $5.00, ‘ 
PREMIUM No. 1-B—12 Boxes No. 6 Crayola-—10 Assortments of seeds @ 50c each, remit $5.00. 
or tg No. 2—15 Song Books, 170 of the World’s Best Songs—-15 Assortments of seeds @ 50c 
each, remit $7.50. Pa 
PREMIUM No. 2-A—One Bartlett Dictionary Holder with canvas cover for Dictionary—15 Assort- 
ments of seeds @ 50c each, remit $7.50. ‘ 
PREMIUM No. 3—One Accident Cabinet—20 Assortments of seeds @ 50c each, and remit $10.00. 














Students’ Chemistry Desk. 
A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and water pipes, 
with convenient outlets, are placed under the lower shelf and a ; 

over the trough. Accommodates 16 students, working in sections o eight. 


It’s a Long, Long Road to Thoroughness 


and Few Ever Arrive 

It's true with Schools, even as it is in our business—the manufacturing of Labo- 
ratory Furniture. Your business is to see that your pupils receive Thorough Instruc- 
tion. Our business is to provide you with the equipment for the Thorough teaching 
of the Sciences. 

We have been doing this for the leading Schools and Colleges of America for as 
long as Moses wandered in the wilderness. 

In our experience manufacturing Laboratory Furniture of the highest quality, and 
in our contact with thousands of Schools, we have learned many things that may be 
of great value to you. 


A copy of our Laboratory Book is free. Address all inquiries to the factory at 


Kewaunee. 
ice: Canadian Sales Division: 
pointer SKewwsiees Eee 265 Adelaide St., West, 
atria LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS Toronto, Canada 


100 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Mer. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSASCITY BATON ROUGE,LA. COLUMBUS DENVER HOUSTON 
LITTLE ROCK OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE PHOENIX OKLAHOMA CITY 
GREENSBORO, N.C. JACKSON, MISS. ALBUQUERQUE SALT LAKE CITY 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


14, The Tulip tree. © es 

15. Deciduous means “falling from.” 
In most deciduous trees the leaves fall 
from the tree at the coming of winter. 
In the Oak and Beech the dead leaves 
cling by the strong fibers of the stem 
perhaps nearly or quite through the 
winter. 

16. The Aspens are Poplars. 

17. The leaf-stem of the Aspen is 
flattened laterally, so that it is very 
narrow at the point where it joins the 
blade of the leaf. 

18. Trees should be transplanted in 
the fall or spring. During the summer 
many tiny rootlets are at work, ab- 
sorbing water. If the tree is moved in 
the summer, these rootlets will be in- 
jured so that the tree will probably die. 
Hence, trees should be transplanted be- 
fore these new rootlets of the season 
are formed, or after they die in the 
autumn. 

19. Sap moves upward from the 
roots to the leaves to be digested. It 
then moves downward to supply ma- 
terial for the growth of the different 
parts of the tree. During the summer 
it is moving upward in the outer layers 
of wood, and downward in the inner 
layer of the bark at the same time. 

20. Maple sugar is made in the early 
spring. 

21. The sap which furnishes maple 
sugar is moving upward. It is crude 
sap, going up to be digested by the 
leaves when they unfold. 

22. The sugary parts of the sap 
were stored in the tree during the 
previous summer. 

23. In spring and early summer the 
new layer of wood is forming and has 
not yet hardened. 

24, Find how many years a tree has 
been growing by counting the rings of 
annual growth on the stump. 

25. The Pine seeds are in the cones, 
two under each scale. Each seed has 
a wing to aid in scattering by the wind. 

26. A tree is usually twenty feet 
high or more; a shrub is usually less 
than ‘twenty feet high. A tree has one 
distinct stem or trunk, at least for 
some distance. A shrub has several 
stems starting from the ground or 
near it. 

27. The Elm tree blossoms in April 
or May, according to the location. The 
small brown flowers come before the 
leaves. The thin green parts that fall 
to the ground later contain the seeds. 

28. The Witch Hazel puts forth its 
small yellow flowers in the autumn. 

29. After the little nut-like fruits 
crack open, they continue to dry and 
contract, and this process throws the 
hard seeds out with a loud report. 

30. The Poison Sumach has two 
other names: Poison Dogwood and 
Poison Alder. It is generally a shrub, 
though sometimes a small tree. Its 
height is from six to eighteen feet. 
The leaves are compound, with from 
five to eleven pointed leaflets on the 
sides of the leafstalk as in the Rose. 
Flowers greenish, berries greenish 
white. Leaflets entire. Stem not 
—_ between the leaflets. Leafstalk 
red. ‘i 

The Poison Dogwood in autumn is a 
beautiful shrub with brilliantly colored 
leaves. I once knew a teacher who was 
seriously poisoned from Dogwood 
leaves brought by a child. Children in 
the country should be specially cau- 
tioned in regard to Dogwood and the 
more common Poison Ivy. 


Better Attendance Baskets 
By Winifred G. Young 


As an aid to better attendance, on 
the first day of the month we made a 
basket of construction paper, the bot- 
tom cut on the fold, thus making two 
sides and two handles. This was one 
period’s busy work. Each day that a 
child’s attendance was perfect he was 
allowed to paste a red apple in his bas- 
ket, arranging the apples so that the 
top of each showed. If he were tardy, 
a green apple took the place of the 
red. We placed our baskets where 
they could easily be seen. At the end 
of the month the baskets were pasted 
together at the sides and the children 
took them home, 
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PROBLEMS 
WITHOUT FIGURES 


A Book That Teaches 
Pupils to Think 


What is the final value of 
the average pupil’s ‘‘ex. 
planation’’ in class, of q 
problem in arithmetic ? 


What does it ‘‘explain’’? 


Does he make clear the 
principles underlying the 
problem or does he merely 
show the process of com- 
putation : 


Every teacher who has carefully 
observed class explanations in 
arithmetic will agree that the pu- 
pil’s mind seems to consider the 
figures, their computation, and the 
required numerical result rather 
than the principles involved which, 
if correctly applied, will solve any 
similar problem. 


Take this problem as an example: 
f one yard of cloth costs 30 cents, 
what will 9 yards cost? Is it not 
true that the leading thought in 
the child’s mind is the product of 
nine times thirty? 


Suppose the problem were stated 
thus: If you know the cost of one 
yard of cloth, how can you deter- 
mine the cost of any number of 
yards? To solve the problem in 
this form the pupil will be required 
to know and, what is equally in- 
portant, will be required to state 
the principle involved. If he does 
that he can solve any similar prob- 
lem based on this principle. 


Problems Without Figures is the 
title of a new book which has been 
prepared to meet these conditions 
by supplying a suitable number 
of problems so worded that the 
pupil is required to read the 
thought before he can give the 
solution. In fact, they are 
thought problems and to solve 
them gives the pupil a clearness in 
reasoning and an accuracy in state- 
ment that will greatly assist him 
in pursuing his regular course in 
mathematics, as well as other sub- 
jects of study. 


What Problems Without Figures 
Will Do— 


Develop greater power in analysis. 
Create a more vital interest in read- 
ing the problems. 

Produce an accuracy of statement 
that is a real lesson in language. 
Make better thinkers of your pupils, 
thus assisting them in all their work. 


One Superintendent of Schools where 
Problems Without Figures is used said 
recently: ‘In the grades covered by this 
book the pupil is required to solve one 
problem each day, clearly stating the un- 
derlying principles, before the regular 
arithmetic lesson begins, and the improve- 
ment shown is surprising and very encour- 
aging.” 


Another superintendent makes this report: 
“Our teachers say Problems Without Fig- 
ures is helping our pupils to think. We 
assign one lesson per week, for the full 
period, and the results are wholly satis- 
factory. Our classes are giving better at- 
tention to the thought processes and are 
learning not.only to read the thought in 
problems but also to state the solutions 
more clearly and more accurately.” 


Problems Without Figures contains 648 
problems for grades three to eight inclu- 
sive. Every pupil studying arithmetic 1 
these grades should be supplied with 4 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 
48 pages. Strong paper covers. 
The price is only 16 cents per 
copy, $1.92 per dozen, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 





- Address Nearest Point J 
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i-LET THE PEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD 


L 


This Chart tells a vivid story in foot hygiene. Let us send it to you free. 
Size 24 x 36 inches—easily seen on your blackboard. Our new booklet ‘Going 

















| 
| Barefoot with Shoes On” will open your eyes with foot facts. Ask us for it. 








— the teacher does impresses chil- 
dren fully as much as what she says. 

Therefore your shoes, if correctly shaped, 
like Modified Educators, teach by example 
a priceless lesson in foot health. 

Modified Educators have room for all five 
toes and ‘‘keep friends”’ with your feet all day. 
They are quality shoes whose natural grace 
makes you proud of your taste in dress. 

Teachers’ feet are models for pupils’ feet. 
This fact and your own satisfaction call for 


Modified Educators. 


MADE IN NEW ENGLAND BY 


RICE” HUTCHINS ine. ay ss 


22 HIGH STREET. BOSTON, MASS ay . 2 - 
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Unless stamped with the name 
Educator, it is not genuine. | 
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Paul Graham and the Bucking 
Bronco 
(Continued from page 34) 


“You must go to bed, Paul,” he said, 
leaning over the boy’s shoulder. “TI’ll 
tell you how to do your problem now.” 

“Thank you, Father,’ remarked 
Paul, cheerfully, “but I have solved it. 
Little old bronco’s trotting along with 
me as fine as silk. I'll be ready for 
bed in a minute and a half!’ 

“When we buy that saddle-pony, 
what are you going to call him, Paul?” 
asked Mr. Graham. 

“Theodore Roosevelt—Teddy, for 
short!’ answered Paul promptly. 


Sally’s Old Brass Sugar Kettle | 
(Continued from page 40) 


shelter as the villagers soberly put | 
out their candles and went to bed that 
night, thinking of the moccasin tracks 
Samuel had seen. Among the pines 
there appeared an occasional flash of 
scarlet, like the flash of a tanager’s 
wings against the snowy branches, or, 
once more, the clear call of a white- 
throat sparrow. There was hardly a 
call known to nature that the savage 
could not imitate. 

Then came the rush of three hun- 
dred and fifty painted, ruthless sav- 
ages of the north upon the little sleep- 
ing village. They burst in the doors 
and windows, fired the thatched roofs, 
and sent a shower of arrows among 
the terror-stricken New Englanders. 





Ny 
POUNDING IN 
THE THREE R’S 


The teaching profession is often 
physically wearing. No matter 
how ideal your purpose and how 
thorough your love of the work, 
you may get headaches. You are 
so anxious to accomplish things 
that youlet thenervesget raw and 
ragged almost beyond endurance. 


At such times you should use 
‘Vaseline’? Mentholated Petroleum 
Jelly. Rub it gently over the temples 
and forehead. It soothes and quiets. 


Keep a tube of ‘‘Vaseline’? Mentho- 
lated Petroleum Jelly in your desk. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


. (Consolidated) There might have been none left to 
State Street New York ; have written about that Deerfield 
fe massacre if it had not been for Sally’s 

e kettle. In the midst of the savages’ 

aseline war cries, the firebrands, and the fly- 

ing arrows, a brave girl stood and beat 

Reg US Pat Of: upon the sides of the kettle to sound 
MENTHOLATED the alarm. It was louder in its call 
a than a bell. It roused the farmers, 

PETROLEUM JELLY, called Deerfield to arms, and rallied a 


counter attack upon the savages. 
But when morning dawned the Deer- 
field church bell was gone from the 


Every “Vaseline” Product is recom- 
mended everywhere because of its 
absolute purity and effectiveness, 














steeple. The minister, Pastor Wil- 


THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
FOR TEACHING 


DOMESTIC ART 


is one of the five distinct types of SINGER family sewing machines, 
either electric or treadle as preferred, covering the entire field of 
sewing machine construction. The superior quality of this con- 
struction is universally conceded. 


These types are distinguished as follows: No. 127—Vibrating 
Shuttle. No. 66-—Oscillating Hook. No. 115—Rotating Vertical 
Hook. No. 101 (Electric)—Rotating Horizontal Hook. 


We invite correspondence of teachers regarding their sewing 
problems so that we can promptly direct local 


SINGER SERVICE 


SINGER SHOPS are in every city, and in nearly every town; 
thus local SINGER employes are near at hand and easy of commu- 
nication, always ready to supply needles and oil or to make such 
machine adjustments as may be required. This service is unique, 
and is appreciated by all teachers. 

We furnish schools, WITHOUT CHARGE, large wall charts il- 
lustrating stitch formation, also text books for sewing classes. 
Applicants for these should state type of SINGER machine used, 
whether Oscillating, Vibrating, or Rotary Shuttle, also number of 
scholars in sewing class. 





We also furnish, without charge, to teachers only, cards useful in 
nature and geography study and for kindergarten work. Apply by 
letter to appended address, stating number of each required. 


We make specially low prices and liberal terms of payment to 
enable use of our machines in schools. For these special prices 
address— 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Room 310 Singer Building, New York 
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NATION'S 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


E have found through representing The Pathfinder in a lim- 


ited way for many years, that teachers in general find’it very 

helpful and that large numbers of them subscribe for and use 
it regularly in their work. Our experience has also shown us that 
many teachers are desirous of securing it in combination with 
Normal Instructor; and as certain recent modifications in The 
Pathfinder and other improvements under contemplation will 
make it more and more valuable for the use of teachers; and it 
being our aim and desire to place in the hands of teachers every- 
where the most helpful material under the most advantageous 
terms possible to secure, we sought and have been accorded the 
general agency for The Pathfinder in the Educational field. 

Having but recently made this arrangement and being desirous that the 
largest possible number of teachers should become thoroughly acquainted 
with The Pathfinder before the end of this school year, so that they may 
know of its value in time to secure it for continuous use throughout the 
next school year, we have induced the publishers to permit us to make a 
special trial subscription offer, which enables any teacher to secure The 
Pathfinder for a trial period of thirteen weeks for only 15 cents, as is set 
forth in our offer below. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Let The PATHFINDER Demonstrate Its Value to You 
Three Months’ 


Trial Subscription Only 15c 


Thousands of teachers know The Pathfinder, subscribe for it regularly 
and find it a continuously flowing stream of timely information of great 
assistance in their school work. Thousands of other teachers are not 
familiar with it and therefore do not realize what they are losing through 
their failure to avail themselves of the splendid service which it renders. 

All those not familiar with it are strongly urged to avail themselves of 
this exceptional opportunity to learn of its value and service. 

The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 30th year of increasing success and is 
everywhere recognized as the best current events paper published. Every 
teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the 
world and The Pathfinder is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each 
week’s issue all the important news of the'day is skillfully and impartially 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of spec- 
ial value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per 
year of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75. 


Guide to Contents of Each Issue 


In each number is printed “A Guide to Contents of This Issue.” This 
is a new feature of The Pathfinder which greatly enhances its value to 
its subscribers and especially to teachers. By way of illustrating the 
value of this feature and the great variety and volume of information 
which each number of The Pathfinder provides, we give below a partial 
list cf the questions asked in the “Guide to Contents” of the January 13th 
issue, together with the pages of that number on which the answers to 
these questions may be found. This feature will be found on page 2 of 





PODS 


each number of The Pathfinder and 


covers by questions and in many in- 


stances by brief explanations the contents of that number, 


Some of the Questions Asked in Guide to Contents of January 13th Issue 


Page 
Should the United States meddle in 
Europe’s economic problems?.........- 
Why have the Germans discarded the 
SEMI Da s.n wns 55400000 09949000594800" 9 
Do you know how letters were posted in 
ancient times? .......cccccccecvseccece 
What story do tree rings tell?........... 3 


Did the Turks deliberately burn Smyrna? 9 
Does the full moon give twice the light of 
the half moon ?.......cccsoccccsccccece 12 
How many states pay mothers’ pensions .25 
How do you view the child labor question ?.24 
Is the Woolworth building the largest 
Office building 7... .....ceseccseceseseoce 2 
Why doesn’t the sun set on British terri- 
RT ocnned0s 0040050500000 26050)504852 


2| Which of the proposed farmers’ 


| Pa 
“United we stand, divided we fall’, 
Americans were not the first to use this 
CXDYESSION, 6.0.000000000v000essvecceeces 2 
' What is the new Paris conference?...... 8 
| Does the whole of Ireland constitute the 
new Irish Free State?........eeseeeees 8 
How can U. S. naval officers also serve in 
the Brasilian MAVYT......0cccscsseseee 


If there were no leaves could life survive? 4 

What benefits can come to the farmers by 
organizing ? 

How many men are there in the U. S. 
navy ? 


eee eee eee 


relief 
measures do you like best?............ 


2| Did you know that some of the Scotch also . 


want Tome ful! %....5:0.50:06000000080608 





How were early presidents and vice-presi- 

Gente: Gen To. 00005000 000850000508% 22| How old is Woodrow Wilson?........... 10 
Who is known as the “father of modern What disposal was made of Eastern 

meetining’ T  ..o000ss000000000000000s0K0% 26 AUERDOT 6:00.50 0.00:0-00%000009994 509959405 
What are “birthmarks’’?..........e+++e0: 30| What do you know about Catharine II of 
Where is the center of negro population ?.23 DAS cccgecnhhobkbeaansdnenssseeee . 81 
Is one shoulder higher than the other?....22| Did Col. James Bowie invent the Bowie 
Did you know that magnetized wire can DST. occ cakiebicabotsaskubar bean coon 

be made to reproduce sound?.......... 12| How was West Virginia formed?......... 23 


We urge every teacher to become familiar with this splendid weekly 


news review. 


Three 
Months 


for only 


15c 


Enclosed find 





Please use coupon below. 


Clip, Fill Out and Mail At Once 
to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Postage stamps accepted. 


15¢c for which have the Pathfinder 


sent to my address for three months. 


eee Tee eee ree eee eee eee ee eee) 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS| 








Closing Day Exercises °°®,USE IN ALLTHE GRraprs 


AND IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon . 


Part I—June Yoices; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades, 
PartlI—A Tribute to Mother and Home ; Exercise for a School of the First 5 Grades 
PartI1I—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. : 





CLOSING DAY | PartIV—Joy in Country Living ; Exercise for a Village School of Eight Grades, 
Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag ; Exercise for Grades Fi 
EXERCISES ERCISES Part VI—S ~~ Parts for rd hb lng aareengnt, 


Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades, 
Part Vill—Plays for Closing Day shee ty “ ” 

This is a book that every teacher will want to own; in fact it js 
an indispensable aid in planning a program for the last day of 
school. The volume has been made expressly as an answer to the 
hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertainm: “it 
Department of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions 
to an interesting closing day program. There is no similar book on 
the market. The variety of material and the usable suggestions are 
infinite. The exercises given in the first five parts consist of var. 
ious features, ‘which, if desired, may be used interchangeably. The 
p parts are real products of graduates. There are more than 
forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 selections in all. 


192 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


























| (4 OWEN PuBLisaing CO, BANSVRLLL & Y. 


(Price, 98 Conte 








in each volume : 


Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short 
Plays and Exercises. Some with Drills, Marches and Music. They have 
been written by authors especially qualified for preparing school plays 
and are principally adapted for younger pupils. Every play tried and INSTRUCTOR PmTERTarMMRNT 5 crs 
proved before publication in this form. The following are the plays Little Plays ion 


Exercises 









VOLUME I. The Rainy Daisies and Parasols; Mother Goose Conven- 
tion; Fairy Sunshine; The Flower’s Party ; Harvest Time; The Real 
Santa Claus; Mother Goose Party; The Fairies’ Revelry ; Japanese s 
Reception ; Little Mothers; Christmas Secrets ; Red, White and Blue. 7 ¢ » 

VOLUME II. Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys ; The Lost Reindeer; : : 7 
Mother Earth’s Party ; The May Queen ; The Old Woman Who Lived in Re pron’ *) 
a Shoe; The Turkey’s School; Arbor Day Wishes; *The Captive Jack 24 =o 
Frost; Mother's Visiting ; The Magic Charm; The Enchanted School- a We " 
room; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. . te) 

VOLUME III. A Christmas Carol; An Interview with Santa Claus; é =— SLA 
The Truly Believers; A Visit to Santa Claus; The Golden Key; An Siew Wanteme can 
Arbor Day Panorama; Choosing a Valentine ; Modern Minutemen; The omomen m8 : 
Fairy Garden; Robin Hood’s Party ; February Fairies ; Vacation Time; 
Thanksgiving Entertainment. ° 


192 pages in each volume. Price, 35 cents per volume, postpaid. 
































Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book is largely devoted to Memorial Day (May 
30) and Flag Day (June 14), but much of the contents 





REY AE EAE, : . : 

PIECES axo PLAYS may be used in any patriotic program. 

for PATRIOTIC DAYS The contents include 101 recitations for young pupils and ad- 
vanced grades, 39 dialogues and plays, and an abundance of drills, 

oar ceed quotations, verses to familiar tunes, etc., to make any patriotic pro- 


gram complete and interesting. 

Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance of 
selections for little folk. The recitations and dialogues are bright 
and natural, and will be a joy to tiny reciters. Very little of the 
material has ever before been published in book form. There are 
dignified entire programs for the higher grades. Among the plays 
included in the Flag Day division is an excellent dramatization of 
“The Man Without a Country,” which should be a striking number 
on any patriotic program. 


192 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 








+ 5 OWEN PUBLIBNING COMPANY DANSVRLLE WY 














Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 





March 1923 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. See = 
Boys and girls will adore to ‘dress up” in their elders’ clothes and x eT 
take the parts of “Pa Green,” Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the Dialogues and Plays 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are t Country Schools 


sure to create much merriment. There is a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are serious, 
but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 
please an audience. The book contains more than twenty-five selec- 
tions, ranging from dialogues that ‘‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking 
for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other pro- 
grams will be delighted with the book. 


120 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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Other Popular Titles 


192 pages............. 00 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages ............... +39 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages...........  .39 
Plays for School Days. 128 pages..............ceee eee eees 0 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages... .3 

Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages....... 30 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages..............- 30 
ic 6pesteseewKadestinkexs Oe 
RZ STO 6 a oie ros seidsbs eve sree 8 one 30 


Choice School Speaker. 
Poems Worth Knowing. 


Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages............ 


Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound............ . a 
The Year’s Entertainments, 364 pages, cloth bound......... Fe 


Our 1922-23 Year Book which fully describes these books and our many 
other helpful publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


pages. 


oe ee ee eeee 











- F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or DesMoines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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An Investment 
Opportunity of 
Unusual Merit 


At this time, when interest rates 
are showing a decided tendency 
to drop to lower levels, we are 
pleased to offer 


7% First Mortgage Bonds 


Gamer Paper Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Interest Payable Semi-Annually 


Like all Mortgage and Securities 
Company bonds, this issue is made 
on a very conservative basis. 

The annual income from the property 
is more than three times the greatest 
interest requirement and the total 
amount of the loan is less than 40 per 
cent of the value of the property. 
Gamer Paper Company bonds are is- 
sued in denominations as low as $100 
—easily within your reach. 

In considering the investment of your 
savings, bear in mind that the Mort- 
gage and Securities Company has been 
issuing first mortgage bonds for 18 
years—and, in all that time, not one 
penny of principal or interest has 
been lost to any investor. 


Write for Circular No. 478-D which 
more fully describes this investment. 


MORTGAGE & SECURITIES Co. 


Capital and Surplus over One Million 
Canal and Camp Streets 


New Orleans, La. 


Eighteenth Year—Never a Loss to a Client 


strange thing to Samuel. 
a courage he had never felt before. 


the Deerfield church bell. 




















‘to Train the Mind 


| Visual instruction takes advantage of the | 
| fact that the impressions received by the eye 
are stronger than those by the other senses. 

Many well known schools are now supple- 
menting courses in history, geography, and the 
| sciences with motion picture films, 

To become familiar with the resourcesof this 
new method, write us for information, 

“General Science Visualized’”” a 100 page 
teachers’ hand book on visual education, 
will be mailed to any teacher for 25c in 
stamps. Experimental Physics’’ by Pro- 
fessor W. D. Henderson, a hand book accom- 
| banying twenty-three films of physics experi- 
ments will be included Free if requested. 

Address Department B : 


United Projector & 


Film Corporation 
69 W. Mohawk St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














ship left us, 
“Father is safe home again. 
confused along the road that I was not 
sure this was Deerfield until I saw 
the brass kettle in your kitchen. It 
shines just like a beacon, Sally.” 














JADIES® 8:2. FREE 


” EVERYBODY CAN HAVE ONE 


ofthese beautiful 7 jewel, 10 year guar- 
anteed, gold filled Eracelet Watches, 


n An Elaborate 
Velvet Box 


ABSOLUTELY, FREE 
RUSH your name and 
villeend soeeet an 4 
ful FREE Bracelet Watch 


HOME SUPPLY CO, 
181 Duane St., Dept.634 
New York City i) \ a 











How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week ? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, I 


will send you a sample of the famous Alex- 
ander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do not send 
any money—just your name and address to 
Alexander Laboratories, 3207 Gateway Station, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Kill The Hair Root 


odis the only way to prevent the hair from 
igen Easy, painless, harmless. Ne cars. Booklet free. 
, enclos: tai teac’ auty culture. 

D.J. MAHLER, “403-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 
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liams, was also gone with all his family. 
Sitting beside their cold hearth, Sally 
felt sorry that she had scolded Samuel 
the day before. She had often heard 
that the Algonquins practiced severe 
methods of torture; and she realized 
that these superstitious savages of the 
north somehow associated Samuel and 
his family with the bell that they felt 
belonged to them. 

It was a cruel road through the snow 
toward the north and Montreal. Spring 
seemed farther away with each weary 
mile. The captives’ hands were tied 
behind them and they had no shelter 
at night save rude cabins of branches 
which the Indians made for them. 
Their feet were cut and bleeding from 
the hard forest trail which the savages 
took to avoid white men. There was 
scant food for them, and they knew 
that each step was taking them nearer 
some unknown punishment for which 
the Indians were carrying them home. 

As he stumbled along Samuel could 


hear in fancy ‘the ringing of Sally’s 


brass kettle. Little did he realize that 
it was going to call the cows, summon 


the militia, and ring the villagers to 


church, now that the savages were tak- 
ing the Deerfield bell to Montreal. But 


the imagined sound of Sally’s pound- 


ing on the kettle’s brass sides did a 
It gave him 


Samuel learned how to shoot an ar- 


row straight, how to heal his father’s 
torn feet by binding on oak leaves, 
how to make snowshoes of pliable 
boughs, and how to elude their captors 
occasionally. 


On the way the Algonquins buried 
They were 


not quite sure that their French mas- 
ters would accept the manner of its 
being brought. 
learned the ways of the savages and 
lived patiently among them outside of 
the settlement of Montreal for two 
years. 
escape all that time, when a sailing 
vessel could be reached. 


The Williams family 


But Samuel was planning an 


In October of the year 1706 Sally 


was making wild grape jelly in the 
famous old brass kettle. 
like a bit of gold, the sun reflecting its 
color and carrying the shine out across 
the threshold of the Hoyts’ kitchen and 
as far as the gate. 
darkened the floor. 
her stirring to see a tall, dark boy 
dressed like a savage, but with eyes 
she remembered. 
his way back to Deerfield. 


It still shone 


Suddenly a shadow 
Sally turned from 


Samuel had found 


“We walked from Boston where the 
Sally,” he told her. 
I was so 


Old letters and the kettle itself tell 


this story. For a long time Deerfield 
had no church bell, and the brass ket- 
tle rang out instead. 
to carry that no bell ever could have 
had, a message of the thrift, the indus- 
try, the courage in danger, and the will 
to succeed that made old Deerfield sur- 
vive the Indians, that made New Eng- 
land and all the colonies survive. 


It had a message 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


IN THE MELTING Port 
(Continued from page 59) 


arrested for crime the benefit of the 
law and prevent lynching, has been de- 
feated in the Senate by a filibuster.” 


It may not be possible to give a clear 


explanation of the processes of a fili- 
buster but it will be enough to say that 
it is such a use of parliamentary rules 
as to keep a bill from being voted on. 
The other new words will be easily un- 
derstood, so that the event can be 
quickly memorized, when a question- 
naire test is given. 


QUESTIONS 


. In what city did this event occur? 
. In which House of Congress? 

. What was it about? 

. What happened to the bill? 

5. How? 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Millions of smiles now show the teeth 
because the teeth are pretty 


Why Mar Beauty 


By a dingy film on teeth? 


This offers you a delightful test, to 
show how beauty is enhanced by pearly 
teeth. And how teeth can be protected 
as they never were before. 

The method is used by millions. Den- 
tists the world over now advise it. 
Won’t you learn how much it means to 
you—and yours? 


Removes the film 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, enters crevices 
Food stains, etc., discolor it. 
Tartar is 


and stays. 
Then it forms cloudy coats. 
based on film. 

No old-time tooth paste could effectively 
combat it. So coated teeth were almost 
universal. escaped the 
troubles caused by film. 


And very few 


Film holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Had to fight it 


Tooth troubles became alarming in ex- 
tent, so dental science saw the need to 
fight film. After 
ways were discovered. One acts to cur- 
dle film, one to remove it, without any 


much research, two 


harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved those meth- 
ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was created, based on new dis- 
coveries. Those two great film com- 
batants were embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. It is now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. 


PepsadéeAt 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful _ grit. 
Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 
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j 
Other discoveries 
Modern research also found other things 
essential. So Pepsodent also multiplies 


the alkalinity of the saliva. That is there 
to neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
That is there to digest starch de- 
posits which may otherwise ferment and 


saliva. 


form acids. 

Thus every use gives manifold power 
to these great natural tooth-protecting 
agents. 





50 nations use it 


some 50 nations 


Careful people of 
now employ this method. As one re- 
sult, cleanér, prettier teeth are seen every- 
where today. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

The result will be a revelation, and 
it may lead to priceless benefits, Cut out 


the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.776, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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We Paid this Teacher 
$309.12 
for JULY, 1922 
Miss Mae Nadeau was not a born’ endorsed Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 


saleswoman. Yet she travelled all last) pedia. F. E. Spaulding, head of the 
summer and earned $956.00 in three Department of Education, Yale Uni- 
and one-half months, selling Compton’s , versity, says: 

Pictured Encyclopedia. | “As a practical encyclopedia for 
When she came to us, Miss Nadeau! young people, it has no rival.” 
was a Chicago teacher with no selling | A woman principal in one of our 

experience, but she had all the prere-| large cities recently wrote: 

quisites of tiga 1 pags nape rec “T never thought about selling 
tion, sincerity. And so we un ertoo | books before, but I know I can 
to equip her with a_ short, i. sell Compton’s, and I know from 
training in salesmanship and to pay her my experience with children how 
a beginning salary. ! ,.| much good it will do.” 

The result was that, Miss vageovsnecl Never has any set of books been so 
commissions exceeded $300 per month, highly endorsed and so eagerly accept- 
and that she is with us today. _|ed as Compton’s Pictured Enclyclope- 

Her experience is not the exception.| dja. If you are a progressive teacher, 
108 teachers without any selling ex-' principal or superintendent, interested 
perience, acted as our representatives in earning from $200 to $400 per 
last summer and earned an average of month this summer, write us about 
$200 per month. your age, your education, your teach- 

Compton's New Pictured Encyclope-| ing, experience, and the date your 
dia, complete in & volumes, is the most; school closes. If your qualifications 


interesting set of books in the world. 
Planned and edited by educational au- 
thorities, it was prepared at a final 
cost of more than a half a million dol- 
lars. Its publication has created an 
opportunity such as never existed in 
the field of educational salesmanship 
hefore. Here is a new vital force in 
hoth school and home. Here, at last, 
is the kind of thing that the education- 
al world has been waiting for! Al- 





ready thousands of educators have 


are satisfactory we will write you full 
particulars of how we help you to sell 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Get the facts of educational salesman- 
ship—your inquiry will be regarded as 
confidential. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 
Dept. 05, 58 E. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Namesand addresses of our teacher-saleswomen will 
be furnished to those people genuinely interested, 








at a popular price is now ready and 
sentatives. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM 


Atlas Headquarters 





EARN $1000.00 or MORE 
DURING THE SUMMER VACATION 


YOUR SUMMER’S WORK can be agreeable | 
interesting and profitable this year. | 


A NEW CRAM ATLAS 


We assure your succ 
territory protection, and close personal instructions and cooperation. 
Right now is probably the best time in all history for the sale of a 
really, good, up-to-date, dependable Atlas. 
details—and a copy of Cramograms. 


we can care for more sales repre- 
ess by our sales plan, exclusive 


WRITE AT ONCE for 


C0 111 North Market Street, 
°9 Chicago, III. 


Business Established 1867 

















at least $200 monthly. 





TRAVEL THIS SUMMER_ 


An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. 
Work along lines of education and travel. 
Must be over 28. No previous experience required. 


| Write for particulars. R, Ww. WARREN, Dept. A, 913 Garland Blidg., Chicago. 


Salary from start. Affords income of 




















EVENINGS. I madeit. Mail Order | 
business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 


$50 A Wee 


12 articles worth $3. 





Free | sell dealers. 


5 BRIGHT CAPABLE LADIES 
AT ONCE-—+5 TRAVEL, demonstrate and 
€ $40.00 to $75.00 per week. R. R fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. D, Omaha, Neb. 
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Our leading salesmen; who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Book, which tells what 


104 S. Michigan Ave., 







rk. 


other teachers are doing in this wo 


FRANK J. MACKEY, 






Chicago, Illinois 








6. How would you have voted? 


ANSWERS 


- In Washington. 

In the Senate. 

. Anti-lynching. 

. It was defeated. 

. By a filibuster. 

. For or against according to the 
opinions of the pupils. 

In explaining any event, politics 
should be omitted. The fact that peo- 
ple have different opinions as to the 
wisdom of a measure is not politics so 
long as parties are not mentioned. The 
only safeguard for the future of this 
country is for the rising generation to 
be taught to decide public questions on 
their merits and not because of some 
pelitical bias or of purely selfish in- 
terest. 


DOE CO DO 


Lessons in Practical Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 62) 


for an explanation here if previous 
work has been well done.) Now we 
have discovered that the area of the 
hemisphere is just twice the area of 
the great circle. How many times 
greater is the complete sphere? State 
the formula that may be used in find- 
ing the area of the surface of a sphere. 
Show that the area of the surface of a 
sphere is equal to 4 times the area of 
the great circle of a sphere, or 4 times 
7R?, or 47R2. 
Generalization. 


State this in your 
own words. 


Who has given the best 


statement? Compare this with that in 
the book. Memorize and work many 
problems. 


LESSON XIV 


THE VOLUME OF A SPHERE 
Teacher’s Aim. By the use of a 
model I shall lead my pupils to dis- 
cover a formula for finding the volume 
of a. sphere. 


Pupils’ Motive. Find the weight of 


a cast iron spherical shell 1 in. thick, 
with an outside diameter of 9 in., 1 cu. 
ft. of cast iron weighing 450 lbs. 


Preparation. (A model should be 
used for this purpose.) Open out the 
model and show that the parts of the 
sphere dissected in this way form 
small pyramids. How many are there? 
Could the sphere be cut up into more or 
fewer pyramids just as well? 

Show that the base of each pyramid 
is a part of the surface of the sphere. 
When they are all put together show 
that their bases would form the entire 
surface of the sphere. How is the area 
of any one of these pyramids found? 
(Although the bases of these small 
pyramids are not flat, it may be proved 
by geometry, in high school, that the 
volume will be the same.) What part 
of the sphere represents the altitude of 
one of these pyramids? Can you con- 
ceive of this as a large pyramid having 
an altitude equal to the radius of the 
sphere and a base equal to the combin- 
ed bases of all the pyramids? Then 
show that by multiplying the area of 
the surface of the sphere by one third 
of its radius you will find the volume 
of the sphere. ; 

Now what is the formula for finding 
the surface of the sphere? (4,R*) 
Then the surface x 1% the radius=4r 
R?x% R or 4%X7XR? or %7R'. 

Work many problems using 
formula. 


this 


Constructive Arbor Day Plans 
(Continued from page 28) 


make sure of them, but any time_be 
fore the eggs hatch will do. You 
know the picture on the circular that 
the Department of Agriculture sends 
out. How many of you have ever 
taken the eggs from the trees?” 
About a dozen raised their hands. 
“There’s a pine grove not far from 
here that will give you plenty to do. It 
would be nice if you could clear off all 
the nests about here very soon. Tie a 
rag on a small stick, take an old tin can 
of kerosene or creosote, and wet the 
patches thoroughly.” 
“Scrape them off?” asked Janet. 
“No, some would fall on the ground, 
and it’s bad to scatter them. I woul 
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| Bufton Publishing Company, Kansas 





March 1928 








| exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


Women teachers wanted to travel 
during the summer vacation. Sal- 
ary to start, with all railroad fare 
paid. Interesting work along school 
lines offering splendid chance to 
travel; business training and good 
‘income assured. Those who can 
start earliest :nd work longest 
'given preference. Pleasant sum- 
' mer territory open. Several teach- 
ers last summer averaged $500 
for their summer vacation. This 
may lead to a successful perma- 
nent business career for you. Give 
| full particulars concerning age, 
education and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address S. L. Weedon & Co. 
Dept.1, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 























Turn Vacation Time 


Into Cash 


[X fact, turn all your spare time into cash by 

acting as our representative and selling 
TECKLA Undermuslins to your friends and to 
the friends of your friends. TECKLA high 
quality and low prices—$1 to $5 less than store 
prices—make easy selling. Our guarantee of 
permanent satisfaction assures repeat orders. 
In a short time you may control a profitable 
businessof yourown. For details of this lib- 
eral proposition, write to 


JOHN H. STEVENSON CO. 
9 Norwich St.. DESK B, Worcester, Mass. 




















Earn: Money at Home 


FASY fascinating in-door spare-time work, 


coloring and selling our line of Greeting 
Cards and Folders. 1923 Easter Line now 
ready. Exclusive designs. Write now for illus. 
book—‘‘Pleasant Pages,’’ hand coloring made 
easy. Fullinstructions how to color, 
how to sell. 20,000 customers, some 
making from $50 to $80 monthly. Or 
send $1 for Trial Box containing as- 
sortment sample cards, instruction 
book, brush and colors. Sells for 
33.00 to $4.00 when colored. 


Little Art Shop, 612 F St., Wash., D.C. 














Easily made introducing new style guaranteed 
I or men, women and children—853 styles, 
s all grades. No experience or capital 
YOUR PAY DAILY IN ADVANCE. 
l1—Just show samples and write orders. 
and collect—Satisfied customers and 
Tepeat orders mean permanent business and reg- 
war income. Big outfit furnished—All colors 
and grades ineluding finest silks. 
Mac-0-Chee Mills Co., Desk 2813, Cincinnati, O. 
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BLUINE MFG. CO., 788 MILL ST., CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS, 


“DO YOU NEED MONEY ?” 
If So, Why Not Devote Your Spare Time Selling 


_ HOME LIBRARY OF KNOWLEDGE 


in your city, county or_state. Write for particulars. 
ity, Mo. 











| EARN $5-10 PER DAY eststscs: 






and ferns in the 
fields, woods, and roadside. For health, pleasure, 
and education, Booklet Free. 


| BOTANICAL GARDENS, West Haven, Conn. 





LADIES ANYWHERE MAKE MONEY 


rice, 10¢ in silver. 


Instructions lete sample and 
ew Haven, Conn. 


PARIS ART WORKS, "800, 


‘ bd E P AY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give 
= ord Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock com- 

unds. IMPERIAL Co., D-5, Parsons, Kansas. 
eae 








MAKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25 for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


advise you to look them over the sec- 
ond time, to be sure you don’t miss 
any.” 

“Is there any other way to take care 
of trees?” 

“Yes, Frank, by not doing certain 
things. I have seen a boy with a sharp 
knife go along with it open and cut in- 
to the bark of every tree he came to, 
just for the pleasure of trying the nice 
new knife. Truly, now, didn’t any of 
you ever do that?” 

Several boys smiled guiltily and 
hung their heads. 

“I thought so. It wouldn’t do a 
great deal of harm if it were not for 
one thing, although I don’t think a tree 
looks any prettier for having a gash 
cut in it. But the worst part of it is 
that the air is full of spores, good and 
bad, some very bad indeed; for you 
know all the blights and rusts and mil- 
dews come from spores, and to make 
an opening in the tough bark meant 
for protection is to open the door to 
the enemy. Keep your knives in your 
pockets when you are near trees, or if 
you must have them open, whittle a 
dry stick.” 

“Does it kill a tree, Miss Buxton, to 
girdle it?” 

“Yes, generally. The fcod for 
growth comes down, as you know, in 
the inner part of the bark. If you 
take off a ring of bark, you cut off the 
food supply, and the next year’s root- 
lets can’t grow. So the tree must 
starve. In rare cases the sap gets 
across by a roundabout way, through 
pith cells in the wood, but that is an 
exception.”’ 

“Does it kill a paper birch to peel 
off a little bark? 

“Can’t you answer your own ques- 
tion, Ida?” 

“T’ve seen trees keep on growing 
after they’d lost a good deal of bark.” 

“Yes, we all have. Only the outer 
layer is usually taken... The path of 
the descending sap is through tho 
deeper parts of the bark. I think it’s 
a pity, though, to spoil a beautiful 
birch by peeling it. Better use some- 
thing else for napkin rings and sou- 
venir booklets.” 

“The Indians make fine canoes of 
it. 

“Yes, Tom, the Indians need the big 
canoes to travel in, and the little toy 
canoes to sell, to help get bread ana 
butter, but we haven’t their excuse.” 

“T think this is going to be a fine 
club,” said Lotta, “but in the winter we 
can’t do anything with it.” 

“Oh, yes, Lotta, I think you can. 
Winter, when the leaves are gone, is 
the time to tell trees by their general 
shape, their bark, and their leaf-buds. 
You would probably want some club 
walks.” 

“Couldn’t we have meetings?” 

“Yes, Ella, I think so. I suppose you 
would generally meet at the houses, 
but we might have one or two parties 
in the schoolhouse.” 

“Would you come, Miss Buxton?” 

“Certainly, if I am invited I shall 
be glad to come. 

“IT know you’ll be invited,” said a 
chorus of voices. 

NOTE: It is obvious that city schools are at 
a disadvantage in observing Arbor Day. Parks, 
however, offer good opportunities: for tree study, 
especially where each tree is distinctly marked 
with its name. There are trees enough in every 
city to enable children to form the habit of 
noticing them and learning their distinguishing 
marks. 


Our Country 
(Continued from page 37) 


IV. Arithmetic. 

Problems growing out of irrigation 
projects—cost of the projects; size of 
dam; volume of water; cost of irri- 
gated land; cost of water rights; re- 
sults in increased production; etc. 


Suggested Parallel Readings 


Roosevelt’s The Winning of the 
West; Helen Hunt Jackson, ‘Romola, 
etc.; Bret Harte’s poems and stories of 


western life; Hergesheimer, ‘‘The 
Magnetic West” (Saturday Evening 
Post, 1922-28); Hamlin Garland’s 


poems and his A Son of the Middle 
Border and A Daughter of the Middle 
Border (Macmillan); Will Carleton’s 
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Illustrate a lesson on the 
care of teeth 


There are any number of ways to arouse ab-orbing interest in 
a lesson on the care of teeth. 

For one thing, you might illustrate it with a chart showing 
a magnified outline drawing of the teeth. 

Then, tell the children the story of the life’ of a tooth and how 
neglect will shorten its lite many, many years. 

You might, in fact, take for your subject, “a clean tooth never 
decays.” 

And to demonstrate how teeth should be cared for, show a Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 

As you probably know, it is scientifically constructed. The strong 
white bristles are so tufted as to make it easy to cleanse every tooth- 
and in between the teeth. The handle is curved—the correct shape fet 
a good tooth brush. 

There are three sizes of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush—child’s, 
youth’s, and adult’s. Three textures of bristle—hard, medium, and scft. 

Every Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush is guaranteed. If you buy one that is 
not absolutely satisfactory, return it to us and we will replace it. 





Send for interesting FREE booklet, “The Care of the Teeth,” 
for your class. Also write for our honor chart, which will help 
you keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the care of their teeth, 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence. Mass. 
Sold by all dealers in the United States and Canada 


py at 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 

















life and the life to come! 


SPONDENCE COURSE you are d 

scholars—Rev. James M. Gray, D. 

and others. 
Noted Authorities Say: 


of the Bible. 


and enlarge the soul.” 


of Psalms.” 


Makes You Think Carefully 


views and opinions. 

“And here is the basis of education b 
correspondence: It makes you thin! 
carefully.” 


Praise From Graduates 


able for the continuance of the course 


’ 


lover of Bible truth. 


though I spent four years in college.” 





THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

'] Dept. 4573, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me your Free Prospectus giving com- 

t plete information regarding your eight courses 

{ in Correspondence Bible Study. No obligation 


on my part. 
DOMINO, css caecesaeaonneeese eeececececoneee 
REO cs cas ink bade TTT TOT saeee 





Be a Student in the 
World’s Greatest School— 


THE BIBLE 


No other study and no other school yields so 
rich rewards!—the knowledge without which 
all other knowledge is empty and vain—wis- | 
dom whose “fruit is better than gold”— | 
understanding — honor — safety —Godly pros- | 
perity—the sunshine of God’s favor for this } 


And when you study the Bible by means of 
a MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRE- 


your studies by eminent, spirit-fill 
R. A. Torrey, D.D., Rev. C. I. Scofield, D.D., 


“There is nothing that so stimulates 
the mental faculties as diligent study 
There the soul of man 
touches the mind of God. The greatest 
thoughts in the world enrich the mind 


England’s great statesman, William E. 
Gladstone, writing to the University 
of Edinburgh, said: ‘‘All the wonders of 
Greek civilization heaped together are 
less wonderful than is the single book 


“To write what you think causes you to 
think. Putting your thoughts on paper is a 
practical and powerful means of producing 
a systematic and logical arru..gement of your 


“I am glad that I had the courage to 
begin when the outlook was not favor- 


for it has been of great value to me and 
I have thoroughly enjoyed it. I gladly 
recommend the Synthetic Course to 
every Sunday-school teacher and every 


“I finished the Scofield Bible Course 
about three years ago, and, asa minister, 
I find it has been of greater value to me 
in preparing sermons, teaching Bible 
classes, and in the Sunday-school work 
than any other training I have ever had, 


wee om = Mail the Coupon Today: = == a= 





irected in 
ed Bible 
D., Rev. 


REV. JAMES M.GRAY, D.D. 
Author of the Synthetic Course 


**l received more practical and helpful 
knowledge in regard to Bible doctrine 
than from any other course of study I 
have ever taken. The teaching is purely 
biblical and nct perverted by any secta- 
rian prejudice or colored by any ism. 
feel that every Christian would be much 
better fitted for service in any capacity 
if ~ {een to take a course of this 

ind. 


“For nearly twenty-five years I have 
served as president of a home and foreign 
missionary society and have been ene 
gaged in other branches of Christian 
work. I desire to say with special eme- 
eed that this is a course (Practical 

hristian Work) every worker ought to 
take. It deepens the spiritual life and 
pone for every good work. I have 
onged for such a course for years.” 


Choice of Eight Complete Courses 


For courses covering the entire Bible, we 
strongly advise that you take one of the 
ahora: SYNTHETIC BIBLE STUDY, 
SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE, BIBLE DOCTRINE, BIBLE 
CHAPTER SUMMARY. Four other pee 
lar and invaluable courses are PRACTICAL 
CHRISTIAN WORK, INTRODUCTORY 
BIBLE COURSE, CHRISTIAN EVI- 
DENCES, and EVANGELISM. 

Enroll for a Moody Bible Institute Corre- 
spondence Course NOW. You will be a per- 
sdnal pupil—time, place, and amount of stud: 
under your own control. THE OURSES 
ARE SOLD FAR BELOW COST. 





Don’t Delay! 


J] God is waiting to marvelously bless 
1 and _ use any man or woman who will 
whole-heartedly study His Word. 


§ Send the coupon at once for Free Prospec- 
tus, describing in detail our eight courses. 


f 
; THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 4573, 153 Institute Place. Chicago 
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One of the country’s old and well establis 
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Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


hed business houses, with a nation-wide organi- 
zation, will have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. 
These positions are paying other teachers from 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of 


teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. : 
will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 


Positions 


ge, education and experience in your first letter. 
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HIGH GRADE KNIFE *490° 


' ‘et DISTRICT SALESMEN wan 
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thei nts 
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poems; Emerson Hough’s 54-40 or 
Fight (Bobbs Merrill or Burt) and his 
The Covered Wagon (Appleton) ; Har- 
wood, New Creations in Plant Life: 
An Authoritative Account of the Life 
and Work of Luther Burbank (Mac- 
millan); Johnson, Highways and By- 
ways of California (Macmillan); Van 
Hise, The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources in the United States (Mac- 
millan) ; Description of San Francisco, 
etc., in Hotchkiss, Representative 
Cities of the United States (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin): Bulletin: Irrigation Proj- 
ects (United States Reclamation Ser- 
vice, Washington, D. C.); Lessons in 
Community and National Life, Series 
C, (Department of Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C.); Booklet: Glimpses of Our 
National Parks (Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.), together 
with various other pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, railroad folders, etc. suggested in 
the list previously published; Nation- 
al Geographic Magazine: Vol. 18, 
1907, pp. 217-243; Vol. 19, 1908, pp. 
251-287, etc. 


In Conclusion 


1. Put together and paste on large 
cardboard the maps of the sections 
that have been drawn from time to 
time. 

2. From the graphs made of the sec- 
tions as studied, together with such 
further statistical material as may 
be needed, work out a graph which 
will show the part played by the 
United States in the family of na- 
tions in providing their supply of— 

a. Food stuffs. 
(1) Wheat. 
(2) Corn. 
(3) Meat, ete. 
b. Minerals. 
c. Manufactured goods, etc. 
d. As to internal transportation 
facilities. 
(1) Waterways. 
(2) Railroads. 
(3) Highways. 
(4) Telegraph, telephone, 
cable, and radio. 
e. As to foreign shipping. 
f. In science—invention, etc. 
g. In education—public, private. 

3. Make a three-column inventory as 
to resources, life, and potentialities 
of the United States under the fol- 
lowing captions: Advantages; Dis- 
advantages; Part Played by Man in 
Developing Resources or Overcom- 
ing Obstacles. 

4. Roughly estimate the gain or loss to 
Continental United States in items 2 
and 8 because of its possessions, 

5. Learn William Tyler Page’s The 
American’s Creed, and give a his- 
torical and geographical reason to 
substantiate every phrase in it. 





Sewing Lessons Motivated by the 


Presence of a Doll 
(Continued from page 51) 


square entrance hall in our school in 
which we gave Margaret the place of 
honor. Along the walls we tacked pale 
blue cheesecloth and on that we pinned 
all of her beautiful little garments. 
There were little lace-edged handker- 
chiefs; much pretty underwear, made 
of fine nainsook and crepe-de-chine; 
dresses for all occasions, and hats and 
sweaters. 

We put up the exhibit Wednesday 
so that the teachers and children could 
enjoy looking at the little clothes. 
They were a delight to us. On Friday 
morning the doors were opened for the 
public to come in. We had no idea 
that anything children had made would 
hold so much interest for our visitors. 
Many little children under school age 
were brought in, and we were request- 
ed to hold over the display until others 
could come. We could have sold every 
article at a good price, but none were 
for sale. Being an individual ward- 
robe, it made a better showing than a 
careless collection of haphazard gar- 
ments would have made. 

I attribute the success of our sewing 
project to the fact that the doll clothes 
made an appeal to the children that 
ordinary sewing fails to hold for them. 
It had given the children a motive and 
had been a real pleasure to them. 
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New Titles Recently Added to 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
LITERATURE SERIES 


of Supplementary Readers 
and Classics for All Grades 











es 


7 Cents per copy 


in strong paper covers. Postage 1 cent 
per copy extra, 12 or more copies sent 
PREPAID at 84 cents per dozen or $7.00 
per hundred. 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or 
$12.00 per hundred, PREPAID. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 











317. More Stories of the Three Bears. Sarah 
Grames Clark. (Grades 2-3.) 

Here are some entirely new stories of 
those popular and interesting characters 
already known to all children in the story 
of Goldilocks. They are well told and wil] 
be wonderfully interesting. Characteristic 
illustrations by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 


323. ‘one Stories and Rhymes. (Grades 

All of the little stories in this book set forth 
some phase of health teaching. The larger 
portion of them are accompanied by rhymes 
in familiar Mother Goose form but with health 
as a text. There is also music and words of 
a health song. 


326. Story of Harding. 
(Grades 5-7.) 

The author has long been connected with 
public affairs in Ohio and is familiar with 
the personality and career of our president, 
and had full opportunity to learn of the in. 
cidents of his early life and boyhood from 
those closely in touch with him. He has 
given an authentic and readable brief bio. 
graphy including some of the acts and words 
of Mr. Harding as President. 


324. A Visit to Brazil. 
Haynes. (Grades 5-7.) 
A party of four boys, three girls, and three 
older people take a trip to and through Bra. 
zl, In story form the history, geography, 
products, people, and their customs are giver 
—a most entertaining and instructive book. 


$825. A Visit to Hawaii. Lilian Shrewsbury 
Mesick. (Grades 5-7.) 

Though taking the guise of a traveler, the 
author is a resident of Honolulu and gives 
us in most entertaining form something of 
the history of these islands, descriptions of 
the chief cities of Honolulu and Hilo, and 
of Kilauea, the largest active volcano in the 
world, together with information concerning 
the people and their customs. 

64 OR MORE 


Double Numbers {8% O8,MORE 


Price in strong paper covers, 12 cents 
per copy prepaid; in limp cloth cov- 
ers, 18 cents per copy prepaid. 


401. Adventures of Pinocchio. C. Collodi. 
(Grades 3-5.) 
This is an excellent translation from the 
Italian of this famous Story of a Puppet. 
The book is in many State reading lists. 


402. Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott. Retold by 
Caroline G. Myers. (Grade 8-High School.) 
This condensation of Scott's most popular 
romance is well done, and the form of the 
story is retained and enough of the language 
of the author to give it much of its original 
charm and value. 


403. Harmful and Healthful Insects. Alice 
Jean Patterson. (Grades 5-7.) 

This book discusses and describes a num 
ber of insects that you may find in your gar- 
dens, fields, or houses. Some of these are 
pests of the worst kind; many of them are 
real benefactors; all are wonderfully inter- 
esting. The book is good reading as well as 
instructive, well illustrated with drawings 
and photographs. 


404, The Nurnberg Stove. 
Ramee. (Grades 4-6.) 
This has long been a popular story for 
young people and is quite universally used 
in schools, in many courses being among the 
required readings. It is given complete in 
this low-priced form with explanatory notes. 


405. The Story of Roosevelt. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh. (Grades 6-8.) . 
This brief but comprehensive story of this 
great American was prepared especially for 
use in the schools. The author, a prominent 
educator, former superintendent of schools in 
Philadelphia, and later Governor of Pennsy!- 
vania, writes from an intimate knowledge, both 
of the needs of the schools and of his subject. 
He has crystallized in this small book what Is 
most worth knowing about Roosevelt, both the 
facts of his life and the ideals for which he 
stood, and presented them in a manner well 
adapted to interest and instruct. The illustra 
tions include pictures of Roosevelt as a child 
and young man. 


C. B. Galbreath, 


Louise Marshall 





Louise De la 


For complete list of the more than 350 
titles comprising the Instructor Literature 
Series see advertisement on page 86 ©! 
the February number or send for a copy 
of our 1922-23 Year Book, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from Nearest Point 
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When You Are 
Feeling Tired 
there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsferd’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
E-48 5-18 


Finish this Plot 
|Win a Prize! 


] Use Your Imagination,—Try It and Perhaps Win a Prize. 














Plot Skeleton. A tramp, of good family, has a brother 
who has prospered, engaged to a nice girl. In the past, 
the tramp detected his brother's financial dishonesty in 
the bank they both were Connected with, too e blame 
on himself, at his brother’s appeal, and served time in 
prison. He has kept silent for years, living a hobo’s life. 

y chance, begging ata boarding house in the country, he 
encounters his brother and the girl. The girl is attracted 
by evidences of refinement in him, but the brother eee 
nizes him, and fears he will tell his fiancee the truth, 
through natural resentment, and ruin him 

Send us your ending of this plot using not over 
100 words (name the story) 
1st Prize—Enrollment Dr. Burton’s 

; Short-Story Writing Course. 
Prizes 2nd Prize—$10.00; 3rd Prize, $5.00; 
4th to 10th Prizes, each $2.00 

All competing for these prizes or answering this 
advertisement will receive Free our. Booklet 

Short-Story Writing’? with full details about 
Dr. Richard Burton’s famous Correspondence 
Course of personal instruction in Short-Story 
Writing, and our Profit Sharing Plan. His stu- 
dents have made thousands of dollars. Maybe you 
cantoo. Good legitimate money-making sideline 
for teachers Your answer must be received by us 
before March 25th, 1928, to qualify for a prize. 
Write name, age and address clearly. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE. 94 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 








LIGHTNING: 


CALCULATOR 


No more brain-fag. No more costly errors No more 
wasted hours from useless mental drudgery 

USE AND ENJOY THIS WONDERFUL NEW 
$15.00 ADDING MACHINE FREE ON TWO 


ADDS -. WEEKS’ TRIAL 
SUBTR ACTS Observe howit automatically handlesevery calcu- 
MULTIPLIES lation with speed, accuracy and efficiency. Note 
itsevery-day usefulnessand 'life-longdurability— 
its unique features of handiness and portability, 
SEND NO MONEY-—just your business card or 
letterhead. The machine will reach you all 
charges prepaid. If it doesn’t pay for itself 
within two weeks, send it back by parcel-post 
and you will owe us nothing. A TODAY IF 
YOU WANT PROMPT DELIVERY. 
Lightning Calculator Co., Dept.N, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
7 
out copay leaf cytier tir Yy Gt GY 
ORTUNITY FOR EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 


XOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
q 
q 














“2 ‘Illustrated. — Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co, Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 

All this jewelry ie yours for selling only siz Bozes 
Mentho Nova Salve at 25c. Wonderful for catarrah, 
A... burns, influenza, etc. When sold return $1.50 end 








& Phancaraphs, watches. dishes. ewee tors otc. Orderbhoves today, 
U.S. Supply Company. Box ME-28, Greenville, Pa. 


Caine 
CREDIT. Easy terms for wonder- 





V OLIN Ss DEEP, MELLOW, SOULFUL--ON 
ful instruments. Get details today. 


GUSTAV H. HENNING, Box 2043, DENVER, COLORADO 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Live Lessons in Practical Arith- 
metic 
(Continued from page 78) 

matches while at school; whereupon 
they told me that they had done so just 
the day before, but were now deter- 
mined never to do it again, because 
they realized the real danger in play- 
ing with fire. 

At the close of our conversation, I 
felt as happy and satisfied as did my 
two little pupils—AGNes M. JUNK, 
Wisconsin. 


Competition in School Work. 


Competition is a great factor in my 
school. We have divided the school of 
sixteen pupils into two groups. One 
group we call “Kernels,” the other 
group, “Giants.” Each group has its 
colors, motto, flower, yells, etc. 

We compete in spelling by having 
two sheets of squared drawing paper 
tacked on the wall, one sheet bearing 
the names of the Kernels, the other the 
names of the Giants. Each pupil grades 
himself every day. At the end of the 
week, the group having the largest 
number of perfect recitations wins. 
The losers yell for the winners with 
nine “Rahs!” 

We also compete in arithmetic, 
tooth-brushing, politeness and good 
English. In our work in good English 
each pupil has 100% on Monday morn- 
ing. For every mistake in English 
throughout the week, 1% is taken off. 
At the end of the week, the group 
ranking highest wins. 

On Halloween the Kernels decided 
to give an informal party, with the 
Giants as guests. It was a real chil- 
dren’s party, as the Kernels did all the 
decorating, preparing the program, 
planning the games and refreshments, 
etc. The Giants are now planning a 
party for the Kernels. 

On the playground we do real team- 
work as Kernels and Giants. My part 
is to coach and _ supervise.—ELIZA 
HiLMoE, South Dakota. 


Our Annual Farm Exhibit 


Our annual Farm Exhibit is to be 
arranged this year by the various 
grades, each grade to have a certain 
amount of space to cover. Any amount 
of daily work may be used, such as 
notebooks, and themes; also, any num- 
ber of farm products. But aside from 
these, each grade has a special exhibit. 
The eighth grade will have apple prod- 
ucts: apple pie, apple jelly, dried ap- 
ples, etc. The seventh grade pupils 
are writing to various states for nuts. 
One of the younger boys is making a 
poster showing “The Evolution of 
Dress, of the House, and of Transpor- 
tation.” Some of the girls are making 
a Hygiene poster by using pictures cut 
from magazines. They are classify- 
ing foods under the different heads: 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates, and min- 
erals. The primary children have 
brought samples of kitchen products: 
ginger, soda, and sugar, and are past- 
ing the tiny glass bottles containing 
the products on heavy cardboard with 
strips of tape. Booklets containing 
farm problems, illustrated poems, se- 
lections from reading lessons, and in- 
structions as to how to care for a Jer- 
sey cow are being made. The judges 
are to consider neatness, usefulness 
and artistic arrangement of material. 
—Eva HARTLEY, Ohio. 


Devices for Reviewing United States 
History 


A device which has been very help- 
ful in my elementary grades when re- 
viewing history is a little game which 
we have chosen to call the “‘Whisper 
Game.” The pupils put their heads 
down on the desks, while I pass from 
one to the other and whisper just a 
word or two to suggest a subject about 
which we have studied. For instance, 


YOU CAN GET 
$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


Become a U. S. Government Railway Mail Clerk. 
These are permanent positions, and have short 
hours, long vacation with pay and rapid promotion. 
Because of their education, teachers have an excel- 
lent chance for appointment and promotion, and we 
advise writing immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. N 254, hester, N. Y., for free list of posi- 








tions, and information telling how to get a position. 
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A MIRACLE! 


100 MASTERPIECES 
IN 1000 PAGES 
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Here, at last, are four handy volumes 
that will quickly give you a broad 
view of the World’s Finest Litera- 
ture. The coupon below brings these 
books to you for a week’s reading— 
at our expense. 


Of all the thousands and thousands 
of great stories that have been written, 
which are so important that you must 
know them in order to meet well-read 
people on equal terms? 

Even if you had a list of these great 
stories—would you have time to read 
them? 

We are busy these days, all of us; we 
haven’t the leisure they had in earlier 
times. So we have developed the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, the automobile 
and hundreds of other devices without 
which we could not live our compli- 
cated lives. 

Here is a time-saver that is a source, 
not only of education and breadth of 
vision, but of real pleasure and diver- 
sion. Incredible as it may seem, the 
one hundred greatest stories ever writ- 
ten, have been condensed in slightly 
more than one thousand pages! 

Think of the characters you have 
heard of, yet know little about—Ben 
Hur, Don Quixote, Scheherazade, Sidney 
Carton, Trilby, Bill Sykes, Monte 
Cristo, Becky Sharp and the rest! Now 
you may know them intimately, live 
with them the fascinating adventures 
that have made them immortal. All of 
them await you in 


One Hundred Best Novels 
Condensed 


The Essence of the World’s Greatest Stories 








We want you to let us send you these 
four volumes. Keep them a week and, at 
the end of that time, if you 
are willing to part with them, 
send them back to us at our 
expense. Merely fill out the 
coupon and mail it; the books 
will be sent you, prepaid, by 
return mail, 

Just one thing more: 

The number of books on 
hand is limited. The demand 
is far in excess of the supply. 
We will fill orders, as long as 
we can, in order as they come 
to us. 

Send no Money! Do not risk 
missing this unprecedented op 
portunity. Clip the coupon 
now—before you turn the page! 












pocccccccccccc 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 


Please send one set of 100 Best Novels Condensed, 


in 4 volumes, fine cloth binding. As soon as the 
books are received I will deposit $1.50 with the post- 
man and will send $1.00 on the first of each month 
until the full price of $6.50 is paid. Otherwise I will 
return the books within one ‘week and you will refund 


my deposit at once. (Cash Price $5.50.) 
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841-CNBM 
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CHECK AND MAIL COUPON FOR THE BOOKLET THAT INTERESTS YOU 


Your Vacation Travel 
Plans Leisurely—Begin Early 


. ice to take you there. 


"THE greatest satisfaction from a Vaca- 

tion Tour comes of a leisurely planning 
of your itinerary, thus avoiding the confu- 
sion of the “eleventh-hour” effort. 


Pertinent is the fact that the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 
Route 


to many places in the West and Southwest 
possesses UNUSUAL SCENIC APPEAL 
and affords a high order of passenger serv- 


To help you plan your vacation travels 
leisurely, the MISSOURI PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY will mail, gratis, copy 
of publications issued for this purpose. 


C. L. Stone 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Mr.C.L. Stone, P. T.M., Missouri Pacific R. R.Co., 
Please send me copy of publications checked. 
Cl Cool, Crisp, Colorful 


Cc] San Isabel National 


C] California 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Yosemite National Park— 
alifornia 


Cc so aaa National 


Colorado 


Forest—Colorado 
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Park—Arkansas 
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C] White River Country in the Missouri Ozarks 
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Fine moving picture machine with sup- 
films. Easy to operate, by oilor 
ty. Free for selling only 12 

=r boxes of Mentho-Nova Salve, 

derful Mentho lointment = cuts,burns 
Sellat 25c a box, return e $3 

and receive ‘thie dandy premium. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Order now. Hundreds of fe cost. 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


ply of 
electrici 


catarrh, etc. 


Z 7 other premiums and bie Cash Commission. 
U.S. Supply Co., Dept. MD-25,Greenville,Pa, 


MOVING 


PICTURE 

MACHINE ||| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 
Write your copy lainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 

Woacorder lied the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


ie won- 














STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 



































(_— “ 
What do your boys and girls 
know about Korea? 
Let them be introduced to 
the Hermit Kingdom by 
KIM and 
} * : 
> CHIN CHU 
| The Korean T'wins 
| < 
b 
i, LWINS 
= I TRAVELOGUES 
G By WELTHY HONSINGER 
A Portfolio of four cards of Korean colored paper 
doll cut-outs and a book of stories of the twins. 
PRICE 50 cents per set, postpaid QUANTITY 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK, 150 Fifth Ave. CINCINNATI, 420 Plum St. CHICAGO, 740 Rush St. 
BOSTON, 581 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) PITTSBURGH, 105 Fifth Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, 7 City Hall Ave. 
DETROIT, 28 Elizabeth St., East KANSAS CITY, 1121 McGee St. PORTLAND, ORE., 304-313 Artisans Bldg. 
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the word “Pinta” will suggest Colum- 
bus’ first voyage; “Mt. Vernon” will 
make the pupil think of the life of 
Washington. After all the “whispers” 
have been given out, the children rise 
by turns and tell all they can about the 
subject given them. If one knows 
nothing about his subject, he is “out,” 
and his subject is whispered to another 
child in the next round. 

A device which I have used to help 
the pupils remember the names of gen- 
erals when reviewing wars is the fol- 
lowing: I whisper to each child the 
name of a general, then call for the 
generals on each side to line up op- 
posite each other. 
which general he represents, and if he 
is on the wrong side, he is “shot” or 
“out” for that game. The side on 
which the lowest number of generals 
is “shot,” wins. Sometimes in a large 
class we play the game several times 
using the same generals, and there is 
great rivalry, as well as splendid drill 
work.—ADELINE E. HUFFMAN, Vir- 
ginia. 

Schoolroom Decoration 

Our primary room was rather bare 
and I was desirous of making it more 
attractive for the children. I cut a 
roll of brown oatmeal wall paper into 
strips about fourteen inches wide and 
tacked these along the sides of the 
room about three feet from the floor. 
I procured designs of the various 
Mother Goose characters, and these 
the children copied on ordinary wrap- 
ping paper. After they had colored 
them with crayola and had cut them 
out, I pasted them on the wall paper 
strips. In this way we made an attrac- 
tive border and one in which the chil- 
dren never lost interest. The work 
furnished profitable seat work, afford- 
ed ample means for teaching color com- 
binations and was an incentive for good 
work because I allowed the children to 
work on the border only when their 
regular school work was well done. 

Later in the year I put a similar 
strip of paper above the blackboard. 
The posters found in NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS we pasted here. 
The stories were studied and drama- 
tized in connection with the work for 
this border. Old friends like ‘‘Cinder- 
ella,” ‘Peter Pan,” “Chicken Little,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty,’ ‘Aladdin,” 
“The Three Bears,” “The Ugly Duck- 
ling,” “Puss in Boots,” “The Three 
Pigs,” ‘‘Red Riding Hood,” etc. may be 
found on this border. 

Through the schoolroom decoration 
I aim to instill a love for Nature. 
Potted plants furnish a great deal of 
pleasure and add much interest to 
school work. My pupils bring speci- 
mens of plants, seeds, etc., to school 
and we study them carefully in order 
to find how they may be used to best 
advantage.—Mary R. GEIss, Pa. 


Country School Plans 


To the country school teacher whose 
daily schedule is, as a rule, overcrowd- 
ed and whose after-school hours are 
occupied with preparations, nothing is 
of more value than carefully laid 
plans. Perhaps my system of plan- 
ning will prove helpful to some other 
teacher. 

My daily plans are prepared for a 
week ahead. Of course, general plans 
extend much farther than that, but 
each Saturday I try to plan definitely 
all of my work for the coming week. 
Very rarely does every detail work out, 
but I believe it far better to begin the 
week with a plan the details of which 
will have to be modified, than to start 
the week trusting solely to Providence 
for the outcome. My plans are written 
on uniform sheets of paper, one for 
each day, each side being used for a 
half day. On each I write the day’s 
schedule, leaving space after each sub- 
ject for brief plans. These plans are 
sometimes nothing more than the num- 
ber of pages to be covered. More often 
I note down special problems to be 
considered, references for myself and 
class, pictures to be used, correlation 








Invitati A ts, Etc. 

100 in script lettering includ- 
4 in ing two sets of envelopés, $3.50, 

100 Visiting | Cards, - - $1.00, 


for sample 


N. Ott Engraving Co. 1042 Chestnut ‘St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Each child tells |. 
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They Thrive Better 


When cod-liver oil is 
added to the diet, most 
grown people and 
children thrive better in 
growth and strength. 
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cod-liveroilis a true, \ : 
helps nourish and 
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Scott's Emulsia 
easily-assimilated 
vitalize the whole bed. 


of pure vitamine-bearing 
food-tonic that 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 22.5 
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LEARN MILLINERY 
DURING — en | 


Millinery is one of t! 











om ost | 





profitable occupations for 
women—good salaries can 
be earned. You can be- 
come an expert in a few 


weeks by our easy system. 
Master designers of na- 
tional reputation teach you 
to make your first hat a 
salable model. Our gradu- 
ates in constant demand. 2 
Complete course or special ¥ 
work as desired. Tuition 
low. New classes every 
week. Special course for 
Teachers during summer) 
vacation, Writ te to-day for! 
free book, “The Quick Easy | 
No obiigation. | 
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Mastery of Millinery and Designing.’’ 
PATRICK SCHOOL OF MILLINERY AND DESIGN 











SMH i eta Fess san 0 


Suite 29, 2700 Independence Ave., Kansas Ci ty, Mo. .| 


4 cA Special Footh Paste ‘| 






















A soothing, healing tooth 
@ paste of unusual germi- 
Y cidal power and intended es 
pecially for tender, bleeding 
Zr gums and the inflamed condi- 
ip of Pyorrhea, 

I] KEEPS THE TEETH CLEAN AND 
: TE, checks and _prevenis 
Pyorrhea, hardens the gums, 
(WW stops their bleeding and insures 
J a sweet, clean and healthy con- 
4, dition of the mouth. 
A a tube cheerfully mailed 
end name and address only. 

Regular size tube 60 cents postpaid, 

Moore’s Dental Laboratories, 


PLE alot ce as Sia 











PERSONAL AND DISTINCTIVE e 


Easter Cards 


— NAME on 12 handsome engraved Easter Cards, with cure 
let designs and ch noice sel 

p d_ name in violet! ink---a card you'll love > to m4 

& oS ostpald. ORDER NOW---don’t delay. Write te Name 

PLAt LY. Scatter Sunshine with Easter Cards. 


€ 
ie 
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r Monogram [any 8 letters) artistic. 





lly made and imprinted in Metallic Blue on 

Monogram jin ee Fiction 

Stationery 21010 cs:West of Oraha bet 
s ma 

y Good Stationery expresses Good Taste 

Commonwealth Press, 19 Clinton Street, Dansville, Nt NY. 















10 Days FREE Trial Were ap 


makes Underwood, } . Remington, Oli- 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE Gams 
177N. StateSt.  Dept.3-18, Chicago 
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Y rahe) 
a 2 
Gold tinished Necklace, Han¢some tore 
COUNT THEM ¢ et Bracelet, Cameo, Rin r, Persisa 
rooch, Hawaiian Ring, Sienet Ri ing with your initial an nd fet 
irthstone Ring. All 1) Gold-Plated. ewelry ( Hit 
for selling 20 packages of Bingo Pe: i = 
. Extra present if yon order now. 
BINGO CO. Dept. 826, 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 


Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums, 






Send no moi ¥. 
BINGHAMTON, NW. 
nuciaal 




























me and I will tell you a true &*, : 
y pak how Joe deaf wit coed \ 
‘I make you hear. ress y 0 
jedicated far rf 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. 


Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Mele’. Detroit, Mid 
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for next summer's ke: 5 
yacation inthe =< 


Great North Woods 


and Lake Region of 
Wisconsin and Michigan 


The wonderful out-o’-doors country, 
where the big fish bite. 


Over 7,000 lakes and hundreds of 
streams in which to fish for speckled 
trout, bass,, pike, pickerel and the 
mighty “muskie.” Write for illus- 
trated folder “Summer Outings” and 
copy of game law leaflet. You should 
have them in planning your trip. Ask 
to be put on mailing list for impor- 
tant announcements to be issued 
later regarding summer train service 
and low vacation fares. 


For full information ask any ticket agent or address 
C. A. CAIRNS 


417 226 West Jackson St., Chicago 














Dont send a cent, 
Ten days free rial. 
If you are not con- 
im” vinced it is the Great- 
Looks like iy est Bargain in Amer- 
350 Solitaire f2/ ica, send it back at our 
expense. Only if 
pleased do you send 
$11.50 as first payment, 
Y Then send $1.60 weekly— 
at the rate of a few cents 
a day. This Bargain Cluster 
Ring with 7 Blue-White Perfect Cut Dia 
Boa can be yours. No Red-Tape. F : 


Million Dollar FREE Send for it today. 24 


Bargain Book ictur 
of Bargains. ‘hebas Dept. 1603 se 


J.M.LYON.& CO. 


12-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 





Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
OF REMOVING HAIR. 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The ‘‘MAXIXE”’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, four 
blades and cake of soap. 

Sent Postpaid on egg of $1.00, or 
with 15 extra blades $2.0 


Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


with some other branch on the day’s 
program, seat work, etc., anything 
which I consider helpful and may for- 
get in the rush of the week’s work. 
These plans are gone over carefully 
each evening during the week and mcd- 
ified according to daily results. 

As I find it difficult to work in all 
of the “special things” such as games, 
projects, dramatizations, etc., which I 
should like to use in various classes, 
I devote each week to special work in 
one particular subject. Thus, I have a 
continuous round of history week, lan- 
guage week, and so on through the va- 
rious subjects. For example, during 
one history week we wrote a history 
play, used a biography contest, spelled 
history names, selected history pas- 
sages for reading, and constructed a 
sand table. I find that the interest 
created during one week is carried over 
into other weeks when I am emphasiz- 
ing other subjects. 

Lastly, I find that it pays to plan 
all morning exercises ahead of time. 
In our school we have Bible study, na- 
ture study, and fire prevention morn- 
ing, leaving two mornings for miscel- 
laneous programs. Material for each 
is prepared a week in advance. Plan 
and save work!—ROBERT PRICE, Ohio. 


A Geography Project 

When my geography classes had dif- 
ficulty in describing the costumes of 
foreign peoples, after I had developed 
the lessons by pictures and descrip- 
tions, I was in despair. 

One day one of my pupils brought a 
Japanese doll to school and the chil- 
dren at once became interested in ex- 
amining it. Noticing their interest, I 
bought a few dolls at the five and ten 
cent store and asked the girls to bring 
their sewing baskets and pieces of old 
dress goods to school. After we had 
discussed a certain picture—for exam- 
ple, a Japanese girl in native costume 
—I cut out garments to dress the dolls 
and the girls sewed on them after their 
lessons were done. The boys made the 
wooden sandals and painted the dolls 
to represent racial color. When each 
doll was completed, the children wrote 
essays about the costumes and the 
manners of the people it represented. 
This work kept the pupils busy and 
happy and there was little trouble with 
discipline when they were occupied in 
this manner. I later gave away the 
dolls as prizes—KATHRYN NUGENT, 
New York. 


Language Game 

In trying to teach the children to 
use fewer “ands,” I found this little 
game very helpful. I directed the chil- 
dren to put their heads on their desks, 
while I placed four or five articles on a 
tray. As I passed down the aisle each 
child gave one look at the tray, then 
dropped his head again. After all the 
children had seen the tray, they raised 
their heads and gave sentences like 
these: “I saw a box, a knife, a pencil, 
and a pen on the tray.” “On the tray 
were the following things: an eraser, a 
pin, a bottle and a book.” 

With older pupils the same exercise 
might be used and should be followed 
by written sentences in order to teach 
the correct punctuation of series of 
words.—CorRA BUCKLIN, Idaho. 





Ha rmiless 
Full Year’s 
Supply with 
Tweezers 50c, 
Trial Bottle 25c 
a, poeume Ralisies 
Beautiful Lal Bruel Mfg. Co., Evanston, Ill.» 





news and story paper published = 

Washington for people everywhere. 
hes 2 millt baper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 
yu hing ton subscribers, Chuck full ofjust the kind of reading 
Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
epi Questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all. Excit- 


x § e e 
DER, 652 Langdon ‘Sta, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 


of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 
beads, rie, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
tools a aided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
Louis st, es, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only l5e. 
toughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 
mliieccsae. 


Paper Hats and Carnival Novelties at 


Aa lowest prices. Circular free. 
\cvertising Novelty Co., Station F, Baltimore,Md. 














Guaranteed Superior Wrist Watch 


25 YEAR CASE 
$9.45 Postpaid 


This handsome 10 . y jewel white gold fiJl- 
ed watch, guaran’ ont = 25 year case, silk ribbon 
bracelet with gold filled clasps, fully adjusted and 
guaranteed, $9.45 only. SEND NO MONEY. Just send name and 
address, and pay postman on arrival. You can hardly duplicate this 
watch at your local jewelry store for double that price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. If you are not fully satisfied, return the watch within 5 
days, and we will exchange it or refund your money. Same shape, 
14K SOLID WHITE GOLD watch, $14.75. 


NEW YORK SALES C0., Dept. E-15, 23,42", Row: 





The Pei Jing par at Mukden. The re resting place of the founder of the Manchu Dynasty. © Newman 
On the route of the South Manchuria Railway. 


Treasures of the East 


Men always have sought for treasures and new opportunities. 


Westward across Europe, then westward across the Atlantic 
to America, and on to the Pacific—and then on westward again 
to the Far East—searching for new treasures and new opportunities. 


Manchuria today offers all the treasures of the East. It has 
rich industrial and agricultural opportunities, and resources almost 
untapped. It is easy of access by rail and sea from China and 
Japan, with trade routes to the leading ports of the world. 


Ten thousand tons of coal a day are coming from the Fushun 
mines, which have reserves of 1,200,000,000 tons. Two hundred 


million 


tons of iron ore of good quality are available for the 


steel industry, and the Anshan Steel Works have an annual 
capacity of 150,000 tons of pig iron. 


Manchurian wheat fields are be- to be exchanged for the products 
ing extended, and stock-farms are of Manchuria. 
springing up on the Manchurian The great driving force in these 
plains. Soya bean fields stretch out achievements is the South Man- 
for miles. The production of ce- churia Railway, which is dedicated 
ment, glass, pottery, pulp, jute, not only to the growth of the rail- 
tobacco, wool, bristles, hides, furs, way itself but to all progressive 
is being stimulated by scientific aid. enterprises. Under its fostering 
Oil-refining is growing in impor- policy and by reason of its financial 
tance; modern methods of silk- aid, modern cities have been built, 
filature are supplanting the ancient which offer such civic advantages 
Chinese system. as schools, colleges, hospitals, roads, 


At Dairen on the Yellow Sea a 


sewers and excellent water systems. 


little fishing village has been trans- This great modern railway keeps 
formed into a modern seaport on _ pace with the growth of the country 
the trade routes of the world, and it serves—an Oriental frontier 
thousands of merchant ships call country now undergoing one of the 
there with cargoes from many lands _ most amazing transitions in history. 


FREE TO 


To any teacher filling out the 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancuuria 
RAILWAY 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO., 


Please send me the post-cards and booklet of Manchuria. 


accompanying coupon we will 


send a set of colored picture 


Name 





post-cards of Manchuria and 


a copy of an illustrated travel 


Te SI 


folder, descriptive of the prin- 


cipal cities and industries of 


Manchuria. 


-— 
| 
TEACHERS . 111 Broadway, New York. 
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Make your trip to the Oakland Con- 
vention a never to be forgotten one. 
Don’t miss the opportunity to see 
this most marvelous of vacation play- 
grounds — your legacy from the first 
Americans, the Blackfeet Indians. Ride, 
fish or just loaf surrounded by scen- 








Come Where School Bells Never Ring 


Glacier National Park holds the cure for minds and bodies fagged by school- 
room routine. From glittering peak and fragrant pine, flower carpeted field 
and mountain brook comes the call to play and rest and live. 


Include Glacier National Park in Your Itinerary 


See America First 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic ees ager, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ery equalled nowhere in the world. 
The Oriental Limited brings you to the 
gate. Splendid hotels wait to receive 
you. For complete information, rates, 
etc., apply at any ticket or tourist 
agency or Great Northern Railway 
offices. Lower rates for the summer. 
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p ALATIAL 1923 liner, combining 
all the latest improvements that 

create travel luxury. 
Backed by the Red Star Line’s half cen- 
tury of experience, she represents the most 
modern standard of ocean service. 
Continental cuisine with a famous Biar- 
ritz chef. A la carte dining service in- 
cluded in passage money. 
The Belgenland, with the distinguished 
liner Lapland, and the St. Paul and 
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New Queen of 


the RED STAR FLEET 
Sailing from New York in May 


Zeeland (the two latter popular priced 
cabin ships, with every comfort), will 
maintain a schedule of sailings every 


Wednesday. 


From New York to Plymouth (quickest way 
to London) Cherbourg for France, and 


Antwerp—Gateway to the Continent— 
especially convenient for Belgium, the 
Rhine Valley, Bavaria, Switzerland, 
Austria, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 


slavia and Roumania. 


Inquire for detailed Information 


ERED STAR LINE/ 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 












Cheer Up Corner 
By Beth Bittersweet 


“FORGIVE ME” 
Wouldn’t it be good, my brother, 
If the sun could always shine? 
If we lived for one another, 
Wouldn’t every day be fine? 
Life were sweeter still, believe me, 
Freer far from wails of woe 
If those simple words “Forgive me” 
Didn’t choke a fellow so. 


Were our lips not schooled to smother 
All that’s finest in the heart, 
Wouldn’t it be easy, brother, 
Aye to choose the better part? 
Oh, this world were sweet, believe me, 
Free from bitterness and woe 
If those blessed words “Forgive me” 
Didn’t choke a fellow so. 
Strickland Gillilan. 


INNER HARMONY 


“We sometimes dream that by a 
change of conditions, a betterment of 
environment, we might become far 
nobler and happier creatures. But 
when the change comes in the external 
life, we find no material difference in 
our thoughts and feelings. We have 
simply taken our old selves into new 
relations, and there are the same 
temptations to undergo, the same bat- 
tles to fight, the same humiliations to 
suffer, the same victories to strive for, 
and, by persistent effort, to win. This 
is a truism that we forget in our long- 
ing for better circumstances; but 
sooner or later we learn by actual ex- 
perience that it is the inner harmony 
we need, the spiritual adjustment and 
unfoldment that bring us the good we 
vainly seek without.” 


DON’T WORRY NUGGETS 


When you get into a tight place, and 
everything goes against you, till it 
seems as if you couldn’t hold on a min- 
ute longer, never give up then, for that 
is just the place and time the tide will 
turn.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


There are no circumstances, however 
unfortunate, that clever people do not 
extract some advantage from.—La 
Rochefoucauld. 


Evils in the journey of life are like 
the hills which alarm travelers upon 
their road; they both appear great at 
a distance, but when we approach them 
we find that they are far less insur- 
mountable than we imagined.—Colton. 


_If there is anything that you espe- 
cially shrink from doing, do it.—Emer- 
son. 


A present spiritual world was the 
uniform teaching of Christ. His in- 
structions were all based upon the 
fundamental principle, “The kingdom 
of heaven is within you.”—Theodore 
F. Seward. 


I looked beyond the world for truth 
and beauty: 
Sought, found, and did my duty. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Some men live near to God, as my right 
arm 

Is near to me; and thus they walk 
about 

Mailed in full proof of faith, and bear 
a charm 

That mocks at fear, and bars the door 
on doubt, 

And dares the impossible. 

Blackie. 


No man has come to true greatness 
who has not felt in some degree that 
his life belongs to his race, and that 
what God gives him He gives him for 
mankind.—Phillips Brooks. 


By loving whatever is lovable in 
those around us, love will flow back 
from them to us, and life will become 
a pleasure and not a pain—A. P. 
Stanley. 


EUROPE 1923 


Personally Conducted and Inde- 
pendent Tours with best hotel 
reservations at the lowest rates. 


Apply 
EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
503—Fifth Ave. New York City, N. Y. 
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Happy Hour 
Readers 


BOOK I—For First Half of 
First Year 


- BOOK II—For Second Half of 


. First Year 
BOOK IlI—For First Half of 


Second Year 


-BOOK IV—For Second Half 


| Paper Covers 


Cloth Covers 


of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 
PREPAID PRICES: 

16 cents per copy 

24 cents per copy 


In Strong 


In Limp 


| Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 


Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, ‘ Pa.) 
State Normal School. 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND. 


HESE delightful books are part of 4 
new series of Primers and Readers, 
prepared upon an entirely new plan. 





The authors, both of whom are experts in 
teaching Reading, have prepared them to 
meet all the requirements of standard 
courses of study, employing method ani 
material of such compelling interest that 
all teachers of elementary pupils will find 


them a desirable and useful addition to 
their equipment. 

If used as basal texts the books for each 
year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as 
supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to fol- 
low any system, 

A very advantageous feature of the 
series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each half year’s work. This 
means that when a pupil receives his 
book for the second term the materia! will 
be entirely new to him and his interest 
will be revived in a way not possible if 
the material for each year were all in one 
volume. 

These readers are based on the Sentence 


! Method, the vecabulary and action being 


| adapted from well 


known rhymes an‘ 
stories relating to child life and activities. 


| The common idioms of a child’s conversa- 


tion, also the easiest initial blends are 
developed, as well as common words that 
the young pupil should know, with such 


frequent repetition as to fix them per- 
| manently in the memory. Thus, by an 
accurately devised plan, the child is led 


from individual sentences through group- 


| ings of sentences to continuous reading. 


Attractive in Presentation 
Correct in Pedagogy 
Convenient in Size 
Economical in Price 


The child’s hours in school should be 
happy hours. He should be happy in his 


| work as well as in his play. He is happy 


in doing the things in which he is inter- 


| ested, and the Happy Hour Readers are 


| the first to the fourth inclusive, 


designed to arouse and hold his interest. 

The series when complete will consist 
of eight books, two for each grade from 
carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and pre- 


| pared along correct pedagogical lines. 








The books are convenient and economi- 
cal in form, printed in type properly 
adapted to the age requirements and sub- 


stantially bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 
Nearly every page and lesson in the 


Happy Hour Readers is finely illustr ated, 
most of the pictures being in colors. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 


the books, and not only holds the child's 
interest but helps in the study of the text. 
This plan of small books, each being 


intended to cover a half year of the s« -hool 
course, will commend inself to teachers, 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is 
equally desirable either in free text book 
schools where, many times, soiled, wort 
or unsanitary books are passed o1 for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil 
purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully 
appreciated until they have been put inio 
actual use. Send a Trail Order Today. 
See Prices Above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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“the nose 
and throat 


LUDEN’S 
MENTHOL COUGH DROFS 


eigive quick relief 








afness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
\ stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrh af- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
o\x Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
* Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
\ Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Ziltle Wireless Phones for the Ears’? require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defectivein thenatural ear drums, ‘They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they areinvisible, Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write zoday for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
66 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


cca DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
: Shade Co. 
Sed SPICELAND, INDIANA 


iy SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


LLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 
Table of contents, & commendations, on request 
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) ASE 
$1.00 
Postpaid 
Ma led in plain 








wrapper of . 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 



















TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS THRIFT 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
toom sufficient for from 1 to years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet 


0 . 
Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 








Get this fine Daisy Air Rifle Ata . 
for selling only 8-25c. boxes of cele- 
or oye —— Nova Salve. a $2.00 when ~ 

id, and get premium promptly. We trust you /or goods, 
U.S. SUPPLY CO. Dept.i(-27Greenville, Pa. 








W H Y not spend Spring 
Ph gather oa butterflies, insects? Ibuy & 
gy y.feus of kinds for collections. Some worth 
5 ach. simple outdoor work with my 





Summer and Fall 





S, pictures, price list. Get 
10 cents (NOT STAMPS) 


1 or my 
! Propectus, Mr. Sinclair, 


Dealer & 


ilustrate 
‘n Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 














Typewritten Testimonials 
will help you secure a better position this season, Let us 
type them for you. Expert service. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed, 
jals 


Original and five copies—40c a page, three testimon- 
to the sheet. Manuscript typing rates on request. 


H.C. SHERIDAN, CHARLOTTE, N. C 


OZARK FARMS-22stsouth of St. Louis, Mo., 


ne for fru t truck, poultry, 
great health resort, beautiful scenery 10-20-40 acre 
farms priced low on easy payments. Only those 
pho have no land need apply. J. J. Hamilton, 
517 W-4-Chanute, Kansas. 








Picture Study Text 
“COME ALONG” 

(See pages 44-45) 

The original of “Come Along” was 
painted by Johann Georg Meyer, com- 
monly known as Meyer von Bremen, a 
German artist who was born in 1813 
and died in 1886. His first pictures 
dealt with scenes from the Bible. Later 
he turned his attention to incidents of 
everyday life, especially among the 
peasantry of the Hessian, Bavarian, 
and Swiss mountain districts. His work 
shows true human feeling and sympa- 
thy with people who love their homes 
and their families. Many of his paint- 
ings have been purchased by wealthy 
Americans and are now in this country. 

After seeing this picture, pupils may 
write a story about it, answering the 
following questions: What is the cen- 
ter of interest in this picture? What 
makes this center of interest? Who is 
the person sitting on the stool and 
what is she saying? Who is the person 
holding the baby’s hand? Why is the 
boy smiling and what do you think he 
is saying to the baby? What is the 
old lady doing? How do you think 
she is related to the baby? Where do 
you think the baby’s father is? What 
do you think they will tell him about 
the baby when he comes home to 
dinner? 


Its Effect for Good or 
Ill 


(Continued from page 26) 


form some great deed of heroism; and 
it seems never to occur to them that 
great deeds would be possible in the 
ordinary surroundings of daily life. 

This is not to say that pupils should 
not read many books. Undoubtedly 
they derive much pleasure from read- 
ing, and this is a sufficient reward, 
even though it does not exert a marked 
influence in the improvement of con- 
duct. A child in the early teens who 
reads many books will acquire the habit 
of depending upon reading for his 
pleasure; whereas, if he reads very 
little during this period, he will not be 
likely to have much interest in it in 
later life. After all, the chief function 
of reading is to furnish a means for 
the spending of one’s leisure hours in 
an agreeable way. It is possible for 
reading to be neutral so far as con- 
duct is concerned, and still be of great 
service because of the pleasure it af- 
fords. 

Books may be so read that they will 
influence conduct if the characters de- 
picted and the relations they are 
brought into are not very remote from 
the actual, or at least potential, expe- 
riences of the reader. To illustrate, it 
is impossible that the reading of 
Shakespeare should influence to any 
great extent the conduct of a twelve- 
year-old boy or girl, or even of one 
seventeen years old, even though he 
might be able to appreciate the thought 
and enjoy the style of the master. The 
problems that concern Shakespeare 
and the situations in which he places 
his characters, are, with rare excep- 
tions, of little interest to a person be- 
fore he approaches maturity. The 
same principle holds for literature of 
other kinds. 


Educational Exhibits 
By Lucretia Anderson 


I wrote to the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., and procured the 
list of manufacturing companies send- 
ing out educational exhibits. Many of 
the exhibits are free to teachers. The 
children of my sixth grade worked out 
interesting illustrated stories from an 
exhibit showing how pencils are made. 
I find that lessons in geography and 
English, making use of these exhibits, 
never fail to interest the children. 


Reading: 








EUROPE—ORIENT 


AROUND THE WORLD 
| B POPULAR TOURS AT POPULAR PRICES 
Comprehensive itineraries, experinced lead- 
ers, splendid lations, frequent sailings. 
Send for booklets 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


500 Fifth Avenue, 681 Market Street, 
New York City. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Why Switzerland? 


Ask anyone you know 
who has been there 


Mark Twain in his ‘‘ Trip 
Abroad”’ put this question 
to many Americans. Once 
they had been there, they 
said, no other place so ab- 
solutely satisfied ; they just 
could not help going back 
—and would continue to 
go back as long as they 
lived. 




















OVERS of beauty, of travel, of art, literature, educa- 
tion and of play, will find in Switzerland the dream 
spots around which their imaginations have ever circled. 
GENEVA, with its classical lake, ever attractive and interesting as a 
resting place and excursion center, combines beauty, wealth and in- 
tellect, and is a university town of world renown. 


Then ZERMATT at the foot of the Matterhorn, exquisite as a high 
alpine health resort, conveniently reached via the wonderful Loetsch- 
berg railway. LUCERNE, the ““Mecca”’ of all tourists; its loveli- 
ness proverbial, its variety of sports and amusements most interesting. 
The starting point for excursions in Central Switzerland. LUGANO, 
in the Swiss-Italian Lake District is a floral paradise, basking in peren- 
nial sunshine; an unforgettable trip via the electrified St. Gothard line, 
famed for its scenic grandeur. 
Conveniently reached from intellectual ZURICH, the country’s me- 
tropolis, are THE GRISONS, which, with its 150 valleys, including 
the world famous Engadine, is an alpine wonderland. Its unique cli- 
mate with powerful solar radiation, its excellent cures and opportuni- 
ties for all sports, have made its St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, Pontresina 
and Flims, most appealing as all-year-round resorts. “TARASP-VUL- 
PERA, in the lower Engadine offers a marvelous alpine climate, while 
the variety and medicinal values of its waters are not approached by 
any European watering place. 
Switzerland is unchanged. Rates to suit any purse from $2.00 a day 
up. No war, luxury or other taxes for tourists. 

Write for our new portfolio of Switzerland No. 

] 12—beautifully illustrated booklets descriptive of 

its wonderful scenery, cilies, sports, life. It is free. 


Address Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Soon 
Vacation. 
Days 
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Electric 
Ride pt? 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The exacting duties of a class-room regime may 
soon be forgotten in the glories of a summer 
outing in the Puget Sound Country. Plan, and 
planearly, tovisit this wonderful vacationregion. 
In reaching this playground you travel over the 
World’s Longest Electrified Railroad. For 649 


miles, across four mountain ranges, “ White 


Coal” is used for power. 


There is a uniformity of speed uphill and down 
grade with entire freedom from jerks, jolts and 
jars, cinders, smoke, and soot. The magnificent 
scenery is enjoyed without interruption. 

Let us tell you about the attractions of the 
Puget Sound Country. We can plan your trip 
to include atour of the rest of the Pacific 
_—_ Coast as well. Fares will be low. 

{e] 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 
and Full Information. Address 
GEO. B, HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent 
1301 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago 


ukee & St.Paul 


Railway 





Mit 


TO PUGET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED 


130-14045 
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we have arranged 


with interest and recreation. 


POPULAR FARES. 








MEDITERRANEAN 


COOK’S Annual SUMMER Cruise 
To meet the needs of a large number of influential and cultured people 
for whom Summer is the most convenient time for a long vacation, 


A cruise of nearly 13,500 miles 


by specially chartered, new, oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liner “TUSCANIA” 
From New York June 30—returning September 1. 


A magnificent itinerary—63 days—Madeira, Lisbon, Gibraltar (for Granada), 
Malaga, Monaco (for Monte Carlo and Nice), Genoa, Naples, Venice, Fiume and- 
Abbazzia Athens, Constantinople, Beyrout (for Baalbek and Damascus), Haifa (for 
Nazareth, Tiberias and Jerusalem), Jaffa, Alexandria, Cairo, Naples, Gibraltar, 
New York. Optional return via North Atlantic from Southampton or Liverpool. 

Like last year’s ‘*Cameronia Cruise""—every comfort possible—every hour crowded 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avenue 
. Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Les Angeles, Mentreal, Toreate, Vancouves 


Early application advisable. 
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EUROPE - 19238 


Special Teachers’ Tours (50 to 90 Days) 
50 days, $575.00---60 days, $675.00---70 days, $775.00 
90 days, $975.00 


Also Yellowstone, Glacier, Mt. Ranier and Yosemite Na- 
tional Parks—Alaska—Canadian Rockies and California. 
Teachers May Earn Free Trip 
Write for information to 
The T @ S$ Tours Company 


53 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





SEE EUROPE 


SAILINGS—JUNE, JULY 


Small Parties Expert Leaders 
Attractive Itineraries Reasonable Prices 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 
10016-198 Street, Hollis, L. 1, N. Y. 








THE HARLAN TOURS, ° 








If you are contemplating a tour of Europe this coming summer send NOW, for 
one of our FREE “EUROPEAN TOURS” FOLDERS. 
We are offering this season, a series of tours under escort, ranging from $585, upwards. 


202 So. State Street, : 
THE HARLAN-BRADY TOURS (Inc.,) Knickerbocker Bldg., New York City 


Managers and Organizers of Tours and Cruises to All Parts of the World— 
Independent and Pre-arranged Tours in America and Europe a Specialty. 


CHICAGO 











Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. <A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


What is the meaning of the word pogrom ?— 
South Dakota. 


This is a term that has been given 
to Russian anti-Jewish riots. 

Name a good book on letter writing.—Arizona. 

Success in Letter Writing, by Sher- 
win Cody, published by A. C. McClurg 
& Company, Chicago, IIl., is a very 
good book covering both social and 
business letters. 

If oil or coal is found on a farm can the 


government claim it or does it belong to the 
owner of the land ?—Iowa. 


The government has no claim to oil 
or minerals found on land not owned 
by the government. Whoever owns 
the land owns whatever may be be- 
reath the surface. 

Where can one get information about a li- 
brarian’s duties ?—Nebraska, 

An Apprentice Course for Small Li- 
braries, prepared by the Faculty of 
the Library School of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, is 
a good course in book form and much 
information will be found in Training 
for Librarianship, by J. H. Friedel 
(Lippincott). The summer courses 
offered by a number of the state uni- 
versities provide excellent training 
and working as an apprentice in a li- 
brary is helpful. If one intends to 
make a profession of library work, one 
should attend a library school of which 
there are a number in different parts 
of the country. 

1. How much has the United States govern- 
ment paid in pensions and how much is it now 
paying annually? 2. How many pensioners are 
there? 3. What is the Jargest number there has 
ever been? 4. What is the earliest war for 
which pensions arc still paid? 5. Are any 
pensions paid for the World War ?—Subscriber. 

1. The United States has paid in 
pensions, to the close of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, $6,386,976,409.- 
62. For the last fiscal year it has paid 
$255,201,662.84, 2. On June 30, 1922, 
the latest date for which official figures 
are available, there were 547,016 pen- 
sioners. 3. The largest number at any 
time was in 1902 when there were 994,- 
446. 4. Forty-nine widows of soldiers 
of the War of 1812 were receiving 
pensions at the close of the last fiscal 
year. 5. World War pensions, accord- 
ing to the latest report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, are paid te 
sixty-one soldiers, seventeen widows, 
six minor children and six mothers. 

1. Give two reasons for the government own- 
ership of railroads and two reasons against 
such ownership. 2. Give two clear distinctions 
between a partnership and a corporation. 3. 
What is meant by a ship subsidy? Give a 
reason for it and one against it.—Iowa. 

1. Arguments of those favoring 
government ownership of railroads are 
(a) the government would regard the 
interests of the public as of first im- 
portance, and (b) the government 
could act promptly in time of emer- 
gency to protect the public. Argu- 
ments of those opposing government 
ownership are: (a) economical man- 
agement by government authorities is 
seldom realized; (b) government con- 
trol during the recent war was not sat- 
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‘EUROPE 


TEACHERS! WHY PAY MORE? 
WE HAVE OBTAINED FOR YOU 
REDUCED RATES. 


ATTEND TEAGHERS’ CONFERENCE 


. FRANCE, Aug. 18th to 24th. 
The two following Tours include these: 
65 DAYS LEAVE JULY 4 $750 
England, Belgium, Alsace, Switzerland, Swiss Lakes, 
Italy, Italian Lakes, The Riviera, The Alps, France. 
54 DAYS LEAVE JULY 4 $625 
England, Shakespeare Country; France, Switzerland, 
Swiss Lakes, Northern Italy, Italian Lakes, Riviera, 
Chateau District, France. 
Outside Staterooms, Private Motors, First Class Hotels 
44 DAYS LEAVE JULY Sth 700 
Southern-Northern Pacific Coast, National Parks, 
Canadian Rockies, Great Lakes. 





THIS CHOICE 
DEPOSIT BERTH, 
RESERVES RATES 
SEIN iow guetuoe 
SECURE EXPENSES. 


A Variety European Tours, $450 up. 
A FREE TOUR To Organizer of Party of 15. 
Now is the time to join. Send for Booklet H. 
THE WORLD TOURS 


1342 B’way, at 36th St., New York. 
Seusssses SEE OUR OTHER AD. THISISSUE aueemunss 


It will te to your 
advantage to send for 
our booklet describing in 
detail twenty attractive 
European Tours. We have 
specialized for a number of 
years in the European field 
and the result of experience 
and of careful planning is 
represented in this book. 














Booklet mailed on request 
free of charge. 


Ga TIS 
(Sh) Tours 


WALTER H WOODS @ soston 
















tera hey 


Write Mr. Powers 
To assist you in arranging your Travel and 
Vacation Plans This Summer. 
Escorted and Individual Trips to ALASKA, YEL- 
LOWSTONE, GLACIER, COLORADO, NEW 
YORK, QUEBEC, CALIFORNIA, HONOLULU 
and EUROPE. 


All details arranged for your comfort and pleasure. No 
worry regarding Railroad, Pullman, Steamship and Hotel 
ccommodations and there is no charge for our service. 


SPECIAL TRAIN TO N, E. A. CONVENTIONS. 
ITINERARIES NOW READY. 


THE POWERS TOURS 722,%o,t2Sate s*- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


-E-A-S-T-E-R. 


IN THE LAND OF LILIES 
LEAVING MARCH 24, RETURNING APRIL 1 


BERMUDA 














STATE- OO ROOM 
ROOM = MEALS 
HOTEL UP DRIVES 
Join Now. Party Limited. Send for Booklet G. 


HE WORLD TOURS ®*aryac3** 


guuenees SEE OUR OTHER AD. THIS ISSUE quawaunn’ 


EUROPE 


visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, The Rhine, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy (including Naples), Monaco, 


(Riviera) and France. $ 745 


MENTOR TOURS *°* S=<Riexes Se 











Sailing from MONTREAL, 
June 22, June 29 and July 6, 








Delightful ocean trips between 


Address General Agents at ports. 





EASTER TRIPS— 


BALTIMORE—NORFOLK—BOSTON 
BALTIMORE—NORFOLK—PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE-—SAVANNAH—JACKSONVILLE 
PHILADELPHIA—BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA—SAVANNAH—JACKSONVILLE 


Provide new experience and tremendous benefits 


VACATION TRIPS BY SEA 
HEALTH—REST—RECREATION 


Merchants and Miners Transportation Company 


Tickets include meals and berth. 
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‘The Very Book You Have 
Been Wanting — 


Poems 
Teachers 
Ask For 


‘Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by 
the Teachers of America 





In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 





poems. For several years 
there has been published in 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” 
‘a department of “Poems Our Read- 
lers Have Asked For.” This has 
‘been wonderfully popular. Thou- 

‘sands of teachers have requested 
ithe publication of desired poems. 
This book contains over two hun- 
dred of those which have been most 
\frequently asked for. 
| Poems Teachers Ask For in- 
letadion a large number of the re- 
quired poems in state courses of 
study, together with others well 
‘adapted for memory work, charac- 
lter study and special day exercises 
in the school. 

Teachers and readers will greatly 
appreciate the convenience of this 
‘compact and comprehensive ar- 
lrangement of the choicest and most 
required poems, as well as the sav- 
‘ing of time and money accomplished 
iby securing them in one volume 
rather than in many volumes from 
idifferent publishers. 


_ A Partial List of the 
| Poems Included 


Tx is a unique collection of 
| 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy 


| Abou Ben Adhem 
}American Flag, The 
}Asleep at the Switch 
| Barbara Frietchie 
‘Barefoot Boy, The 
| breathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
| Chambered Nautilus, The 
|Character of the MHap- 
py Warrior 
ic _ of the Light 
| Brigade 
Children’s Hour 
I¢ hrist in Flanders 
Christmas Everywhere 
| College Oil Cans 
| Crossing the Bar 
eS urfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight 
| Darius Green and Ilis 
| Flying Machine 
|Day Well Spent, A 
| Driving Home _ the Cows 
E ach °.= His Own 


| 


Fist _Beitler's Story, 

First a fall, The 

Flag Goes By, The 

Give Us Men 

Gradatim 

|House by_the Side of 
the Road, The 

|How He Saved St. 

|. Michael’s 


| 
| 


Incident of the French 
Camp 

In Flanders Fields 

In School-Days 

| June 

| Kentucky Belle 


L’Env 
Lips "That Touch Liq- 
uor, The 
Little Boy Blue 
Lost Chord, The 
Mandalay 
Moo Cow Moo, The 
Nobility 
oc netain My Captain 
October's Bright Blue 
eather 
Old Clock on the 
Stairs, The 
Opportunity 
rder_ for 


An 

Over the Hill to the 
»oorhouse 

Owl — the Pussy Cat, 


Th 
Paul Revere’s Ride 
Perfect Day, 
i of “the Apple- 


a Picture, 


Poorhouse Nan 

Psalm of Life, A 
Raggedy Man, The 
Recessional, The 

Ride of Jennie McNeal 


Robert. of Lincoln 
Rock Me to Sleep 
Seein’ Things 


Seven Times One 
Sister and 

Song of the Shirt 
Sweet and Low 
Teacher's Dream, The 
Thani atopsis 

Village Blacksmith, 


The ‘ 
Visit a, St. Nich- 


We Are Seven 


| Lady Moon " 
| L — of the Pilgrims Ww = ~~ Cows Come 
|L aS¢ Where the West Begins 


bey in the Dike, The 
|Legend of Bregenz, A 
| Legend of the Organ 
Builder, The 


| 
| 
| And More Than 150 Other Poems 


Wonderful World, The 
Woodman, Spare that 


Tree | 
Your Mission 


Equally as Good as the Above. 
Poems-Teachers Ask For contains 
208 double-column pages, is neatly 
printed on a good grade of paper 

‘and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60c Per Copy, Postpaid 


(With Normal instracter-1 vimary s ‘a lyr. 
(new or renewal) $2.5 
See Other Combination Offers on ie 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point 


‘Cooper. 3. 
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isfactory; (c) governments are seldom 
able to cope satisfactorily with a busi- 
ness proposition. 2. A partnership is 
regarded by law as an association of 
individuals while a corporation is a 
single unit with the same legal status 
as one person. The life of a corpora- 
tion is continuous during the period of 
its charter even though an entire 
change may be made in officials or 
stockholders, while a partnership is ter- 
minated by the withdrawal of any one 
of its members. 3. A ship subsidy is 
some form of public aid given to ship- 
ping interests. An argument in its 
favor is that it encourages the develop- 
ment of a merchant marine. An argu- 
ment against such a subsidy is that it 
is a tax on the public for the benefit of 
one industry. 

1. Are any ships permitted to use the Panama 
Canal without paying toll? 2. What countries 
use the canal most? How many ships go 
through the canal each year? 3. What is the 
extent of shipping from one coast of the United 
States to the other through the canal, and how 
does this compare with coast to coast shipping 
before the canal was built ?—Missouri. 


1. United States naval vessels and 
other public vessels of the United 
States are permitted to use the Pan- 
ama Canal without paying toll. All 
other vessels, irrespective of nation- 
ality, must pay toll. 2. United States 
ships make largest use of the canal, 
British ships are second, Japanese 
third, and Norwegian fourth. The per- 
centage of cargo for the last year is: 
United States 45.5 per cent, British 
30.5 per cent, Japanese 9.5 per cent, 
Norwegian 3.7 per cent, and all other 
countries combined 10.8 per cent. 
Ships to the number of 3012 went 
through the canal last year, 276 being 
naval and public vessels of the United 
States, 2736 paying toll. Of those 
paying toll 1095 belonged to the United 
States, 935 were British, 189 Japanese, 
113 Norwegian, 404 belonging to all 
other countries using the canal. 3. 
Last year 1,288,075 tons of cargo were 
shipped through the canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast and 1,274,- 
452 tons from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic coast of the United States. Such 
shipping has increased rapidly since 
the Panama Canal has been open; in- 
deed, last year it almost doubled the 
total of the preceding year. Before 
the canal was built inter-ocean ship- 
ping was only a fraction of what it is 
at present. 

1. Upon what issue did Aaron Burr, while 
attorney-general at Albany, beat Philip Schuy- 
ler for election as United States Senator? : 
What doctor precipitated the duel between Burr 
and Hamilton by publishing a personal letter 
from Hamilton? 8. Who said (a) ‘Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown”; (b) ‘‘Be sure you 
are right, then go ahead’’; (c) ‘‘A conservative 


government is an organized hypocrisy’ ?—New 
York. 


1. The election of Aaron Burr as 
United States Senator remains one of 
the American historical mysteries. Dr. 
Hammond in his History of Political 
Parties in the State of New York, pub- 
lished near the middle of the last cen- 
tury, attributed the election to Burr’s 
supposed moderation in politics, his 
reputation as an orator, and “to the 
contrast his fascinating manners pre- 
sented to Schuyler’s austerity.”’ This, 
however, is hardly sufficient to explain 
the election. No newspaper or official 
accounts of the day throw any light 
on the subject, but a letter written by 
Schuyler to Hamilton Jan. 29, 1792, 
says, “As no good could possibly re- 
sult from evincing any resentment to 
Mr. Burr for the part he took last win- 
ter I have on every occasion behaved 
toward him as if he had not been the 
principal in the business.” Schuyler 
unquestionably refers to a belief held 
by himself and Hamilton that Burr 
exerted an unfair influence over the 
New York legislature to secure for 
himself election to the United States 
Senate. Just what issue was drawn 
will probably never be known. 2. The 
letter that did much to bring about the 
duel was published by Dr. Charles D 
(a) This is taken from 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part 2, Act 
III, Scene 1. (b) David Crockett’s fa- 
mous motto. (c) This is from a speech 
delivered by Benjamin Disraeli, March 
17, 1845. 


He who is a friend to everybody is 
nobody’s friend.—Spanish Proverb. 













rooms. 


Lot No. N-60. 4 yard remnants of fine all- 
wool storm serge, choice of Black, Navy, Gray 


or Brown. Easily worth $10.00. Special Price 
PEF TEMNANL..... 06s esse ee eeeeeeseeceees $5.65 
Lot No. N-70. 5 yard remnants of high 


choice of Black, Navy, 
Brown, Gray, White, Rose and Copen Blue. 
Regular $12.00 value. Special Price per rem- 
MAME. cccccccccccccccccccesccccvcseccvccece $6.95 


Lot No. N-190. 


grade Taffeta Silk, 


4 yard remnants of genuine 
all-wool French Serge. One of the finest ma- 
terials on the market. Navy blue only. Spe- 
cial Price per remnant.....sseeeeeeeeees $8.85 


Lot No. N-100. 5 yard remnants of all silk 
Ratine, choice of Navy, White, Brown, 
Belgium Blue, Copen Blue, Tan, and Rose, 
Regular $6.00 value. Special Price per rem- 
MR idéteccchccccceccccesceebactauscaucesa $3.95 


Save 1-3 to 1-2 on Guaranteed Dress Goods 
Buy Remnants direct at low Mill Prices! 


An opportunity you cannot afford to miss. 
yards, sufficient to make a complete suit or dress. 
at prices way below regular— 
some even less than wholesale. 
Limited supply from our cutting 
Make selections and order 
direct from this ad. 
guarantee on every, remnant. 


Eight Wonderful Dress Goods Bargains 





MONEY - BACK 
. GUARANTEE 
with every Bans ff 


batisfied your money 
will be immediately re- 


the large “ ban ks in 
Kansas 

























Dress Goods remnants of 4 to 5 
Highest quality material 


‘Money-Back 


Guarantée. 
SRE cea 










Money back 






Lot No. N-20. 5 yard remnants of French 
Serges, Mohairs, Melrose, Shadow Checks, Tus- 
sah Silks and Plaids. Choice of Black, Navy, 
Brown, Gray, Wine, Green and Copen Blue, In- 
cluded are regular retail value up to $8.50, Choice 
per remnant of 5 yardS...essseeseees vee $3.95 


Lot No. N-110. 5 yard remnants of extra fine 
quality Silk Canton Crepe. Choice of newest 
shades of Gray, Tan, Henna, Brown, Navy, 
Whiteand Black. Regular $20.00 value.. $14.95 


Lot No. N-120. 5yard remnants of all Silk 


Charmeuse. Choice of Black, Navy, Seal Brown, 
Tanand Copen Blue. Regular $15.00 value, Per 
BS yard remmant..ccceesccccsecceeceeeveees $9.85 
Lot. No. N-80. Limited quantity, of 5 yard 
remnants plain tub silk shirting. White and 
Flesh only. Regular $8.00 value. Price per 
FEMMNANE oc cccccccccvcccvccccccccescccces $5.45 
H Simply select the remnant or 
Ow to remnants you want, Mail your 
selection, together with check, 

Order: money order or draft to our 
main office in Kansas City, Mo, 


Give Lot numberand color wanted. Your choice 
will be sent immediately, postage prepaid, Act 
quick to get your choice of these remarkable bar- 
gains. We reserve the right to refund money if 
remnant stock isexhausted. Addre 


TEXTILE MILLS 
1023 Main Street 
Kansas City -~ -+- Missouri 


sallorders to 



































The Hero System: | 
Heating and Ventilating | 








When you install a HERO SYSTEM in your 
school it is your guarantee that you will get 


S-E-R-V-I-C-E 


The word “HERO” cast in the fire door of 


your heating plant is 


drafty rooms and cold floors, a promise of a 
continual flow of fresh air, GOD’S PRE- | 
VENTIVE against sickness and disease. 
You can have certain knowledge that the 
children will enjoy the summer warmth which 
the HERO SYSTEM provides, even with | 


zero weather outside. 


REMEMBER — There is a guaranteed HERO SYS- | 
TEM for every One, Two and Four-Room School. 


Catalogs and Blue Prints on request. 
Address Department R-H. 


Hero Furnace Company, 


Est. 1893. 


Sycamore, Illinois. 








an insurance against | 


Inc. 1900. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











TO THE TEACHER OF 








TYPEWRITING 








One of the Awards 


Pr LC Saith& Bro 


Model 8, L. C. Smith 


The rapidly increasing business of the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Co. means that more users are demanding operators 
taught on the L. C. Smith. 


There are many reasons why this typewriter is superior for 


instruction 


purposes. It 


is constructed with ball bearings 


throughout and is made to withstand the hard usage that type- 


writers must get in the school room. 


It is a machine on which 


all kinds of work can be done, including tabulation. 


The fact that every machine is equipped with an inbuilt dec- 
imal tabulator gives opportunity for instruction along this line, 
without going to an added expense of $15 or $20 for a special 
decimal tabular equipment. 


In order to encourage accuracy and speed, we have a system 
of.tests and awards which we would be glad to explain to you if 


you will write to 


School Department 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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When They Were Boys 


A New Inspirational Supplementary Reader 


of twenty-four celebrated present-day 
Americans told in a simple yet fasci- 


‘Tt book contains the boyhood stories 
4, 





‘Whon They 
Were Boys 


otk oe) Roma 

















nating manner bound to hold the interest 
and attention of all who read them. 


The characters have been selected from 
many walks of life with the aim to choose 
representative men in various activities. All 
of these men have achieved success and 
prominence, many of them rising from hum- 
ble beginnings. 

Certain outstanding characteristics in the 
boyhood of these men were responsible in a 
great part for their later success. Such 
characteristics are worthy of emulation by 
the boys and girls of to-day. Many of these 
men, in their boyhood, overcame great ob- 
stacles: some of them were very poor, some 
were unable to go to school, and some ‘lacked 
physical endurance. But they were all able 
to rise above these conditions and forge 











In Limp PER COPY 
Cloth Covers 48c POSTPAID 


PER COPY 
Cloth Covers 65c POSTPAID 


In Standard 


ahead toward their goal. 


It is our desire to place these stories be- 
fore the boys and girls of to-day in order 
that they may realize that it is possible to 
surmount any obstacle in the path to success. 





When They Were Boys provides supplementary reading of the high- 
est character for pupilsin any school, 
element in these stories they afford excellent material for dramatization. 

The text matter is set in very readable type and is profusely illustrated 
with photographs and pen and ink drawings. 

When They Were Boys contains 176 pages, is printed onan extra good 
grade of book paper and durably bound in either limp cloth or standard 
Price: in limp cloth covers, 48 cents per copy, postpaid; 
in standard cloth covers, 65 cents per copy, postpaid. 


cloth covers, 





Send Today for 
Free Pamphlet 
containing numerous 
When They Were Boys 
including the preface, list 


of contents and complete 
sketch of the boyhood of 
John W ker. 


Because of the great human interest 














F A OWEN PUBLISHING 60., Dansville, WY, or Des Moines, la. (secres: Point 





Just for Fun 


“Is your watch going, Mr. Staylate?” 
“Yes.” “How soon? 

“My wife has a great scheme to save 
coal.” “What is it?” “Spend the win- 
ter in Florida.” 

“She evidently loves her husband for 
himself alone.” “Why so?” 
takes in washing to maapent him.” 


Diogenes was looking for an honest 


man. “What luck?” asked the way- 
farer. “Oh, pretty fair,” replied Dio- 
genes. “I still have my lantern.” 


Her Father—You expect me to sup- 
port Margaret indefinitely? Her Hus- 
band—Well, I hope you may stand 
from under’ very gradually, sir. 


Tommy—lIsn’t “wholesome” a funny 
word, father? Father—What’s funny 
about it? Tommy—Why, take away 
the whole of it and you have some left. 


Poorpaye—I’ve brought that last 
pair of trousers to be reseated. You 
know I sit a lot. Tailor—Yes, and per- 
haps you’ve brought the bill to be re- 
— too. You know I’ve stood a 
ot. 


Mrs. Catterson (to literary husband) 
—Has the mustard plaster relieved you 
so that you can focus your mind on 
your work? Catterson—It’s relieved 
the pain in my back, but now I’ve got 
my mind focused on the plaster. 


“What shall we put in the magazine 
this month?” “About forty pages con- 
cerning what we had last month.” 
“Yes.” “And forty more about what 
we shall have next month.” “And 
then?” “That ought to be enough for 
this month.” 


The teacher had written on the 
blackboard the sentence, ‘The toast 
was drank in silence,” and turned to 
her class for them to discover the mis- 
take. Little Bennie Sheridan waved 
his hand frantically, and, going to the 
board, scrawled the correction: “The 
toast was ate in silence.” 


Native—What are you_ sobbing 
about, my good friend? Touwrist— 
This wonderful climate—this great 
country—Native—Well, now, stop and 
stay here the rest of your life. You 
don’t have to go back. Tourist—I’m 
not going back, but think what I’ve 
missed by not being born here! 


Minister (to colored woman having 
her baby baptized)—What do you 
wish to name the child? “I wants to 
give him the Scriptural name, “Hal- 
lyd,” the mammy replied. ‘Pardon 
me, but in what part of the Bible does 
that name appear?” asked the minis- 
ter. “For de Lawd’s sake, you a 
preacher and say your prayers every 
day and don’t know ‘Hallud be Thy 
name’?” 


“Pay attention, now,” said the geog- 
raphy teacher. ‘The population of 
China is so great that two Chinamen 
die every time we take a deep breath.” 
Later she was astonished to find a 
small boy, very red in the face, puff- 
ing vigorously. ‘‘What are you doing, 
Tommy?” she _ inquired. “Killing 
Chinamen,” was the answer. “I don’t 
like them, so I’m getting rid of as 
many of them as I can.” 


A New York lawyer tells of an Eng- 
lish widow who, by reason of certain 
legal complications, found it necessary 
to retain a distinguished attorney to 
represent her in the adjustment of her 
late husband’s estate. “You will,” 
said the attorney, during the course of 
their consultation, “you will get your 
third out of the estate.” “Oh!” ex- 
claimed the widow, aghast, “how can 
you say such a thing, with my second 
scarcely cold in his grave!” 


Sleep, little foot, beneath my chair, 
oo will guard thee with loving 


The. atk of the seat in front of me 
Is closer, much, than it ought to be; 
My legs are cramped, and I’m rather 


ill; 
I dare not move, and I can’t sit still— 
So sleep, sleep, 
Sleep little foot, 














Sleep on. 


“She 


March 1923 








Comin roug! 

My Old ontacky 
Did Folks at Home 
Home, oad He 
Pringber (Erminie) 
Lullaby ry 
Nearer My ¢ y God To Thee 
nnie Laurie 

cco paws s wh (Summer 


Ei ht Double Dice 
Fu 1Size10inch Records 


Here are the ponas ( that never old—the favorites you 
remember as ‘ou five, b inde that touch every heart, 





Just the 7 ft tt should be in E Eight full 
size double face records—16 wonderful Ree ld time son —qual+ 
ity guaranteed equal.to highest priced for only 


$2.98. Can be played on any phonograph. 


Send No Money. home for 10 ane 


home for 10 days. | 
mae hted the trial cos’ 
Don’t send a penny now, 8's 


only $2. pI voce on 
rrival, Money back at ox abe Sate! teed if 
more than pleased. Write postal or lette rNOW. 4 aia 


National Music Lovers, inc, Dept. 183, 354 Fourth Av. NewYork 











University of Vermont. 


Summer Session 
At Burlington On Lake Champlain | 
JULY 2nd TO AUGUST 10th | 
| 


EIGHT HOURS BY TRAIN FROM BOSTON AND NEWYORK | 


Combine with summer study an outing in the Green | 
Mountains and on the shores of beautiful Lake 
Champlain. 

Courses willbe offered in Art, Commercial Subjects, 
Educational Administration and Supervision, Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, Psychology, English, 
French, Geography, History, Home Economics, Latin, 
Mathematics, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Physical 
Training, Rural Education, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Social Science, Spanish and Story Telling. 

For further information and 
descriptive catalogue address, 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


Burlington, Vermont 
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A clock face and hands handsomely 
printed on laminated wood in colors 
| and cutinto picture puzzle sections, 
jj Arabic figures on one side—Roman 
on reverse. Interests and amuses 
children and teaches them totell time. 
Used in public and private schools. 
Sent Post Paid for $1.50. 
Send for our literature, describing other products. 
HAMPDEN TOY CO, Factorya, Westfield,Mass. 





















HOW TO 


lesz: THEM 


Asimple, safe home treat- 
ment—16 years’ success in 

my practice. Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up. Write forfree 
booklet giving full particulars. 


WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124-4 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 


S. ALESMEN e If you have the ability, appear- 

* ance and education to talk to doc- 

tors, we have a specialty they buy readily at $15, paying you 

$3.75 an order ; one for druggists sells for $12 and pays you 

$3 an order; *samples, selling helps and training free. 

Address details as to age, experience and references to 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Creams and Lotions Will Not Beautify 


asoap washed skin. All soaps contain caustic soda, which 
dries the skin. Wash with HALCO OAT COMPOUND. 
or rages texture of skin. Results are instant. nd 75c coin or post- 

ffice money order. E, HALL, 1830 Larkin St., San Francisco,Cal. 


BULB FREE, Wonderful kind, 

will bloom BY pot in house 

lor garden, also Color Book 

75 Named Gladioli for 4c postese. "Marvelous Colors. Full 
growing instructions. » Orl: Florida 


$25-$300 
Write Photoplays: $2°-53%° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


WRITE NEWS imeris 


and Short Stories. | Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Vion. Mo. 


, K TRITERS HAVE YOU A SONG- 
——- Stee or Photoplay 
once to Music Sales Co., Dept. ior, St.Louis, Mo. 


ubmit Mss. at 

FREE ADVICE on How to become SUCCESSFUL in 
Real Estate and Insurance. Partic- 

ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 




































$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Typewriters PAYNE 00., Resedalestation, K. C. Kansas 
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Ride on the Winged Words of James Oliver Curwood to the Magic 
Land of the Great White Spaces—into the Heart of Adventureland 


UT of the rut! 
O That is the cry, carried on the great 
winds of the Northwest, like the echo 


of a happy song. Out of the humdrum of ac- 
customed routine!—off from the nightly glare 
of the Great White Way!—away from the 
clang of trolley cars, the roar of crowds—the 
endless din of towns and cities! 

Here is a land where worry and care are 
thrown to the four winds. Here is the great 
magic land where the color of your life is 
changed in a twinkling—where the breath of 


“The Hunted Woman,” 
“The Grizzly King,” 


Here are Romance and Adventure of the broad, 
gripping kind, such as you have never before read. 
Here awaiting you are great nights—magic nights 
—thrilling nights! You turn a page of these won- 
derful books and you are transported to great, 
white-capped mountains—to smooth, enchanted 
lakes—to dense forests. 

With swift, sure strokes, Curwood brings before 
you a vivid picture of the land of wild things, of 
lawlessness—the whole, picturesque, fascinating 
wilderness of the Great Northwest. 

There never was a writer with the strange, magic 
power of James Oliver Curwood. Read about 
“Baree,” the little outcast wolf-dog who had such a 
pathetic struggle to find his niche in the animal 
world. Read about “Marge O’Doone,” with her 
superb courage and fearlessness toward life. Read 
“The Hunted Woman’—the story of a girl who 
roamed the great Northwest on a strange quest, and 
who found her greatest adventure in the arms of 
John Adams, a novelist. Read “The Grizzly King,” 
the most accurate, lovable picture of bear life ever done 
with a pen. Read “God’s Country and the Woman,” 
an inspired tale that combines the loveliness of the 
Woman with the charm and mystery of a great and 
glorious country. And read ‘‘Nomads of the North’’ 
—a tale of animal rovers, who track the great, 
white spaces of the Northwest, written with a ten- 
der, sympathetic appeal. 

Here are stories with the great human touch, the 
kind that make your heart throb—the kind you will 
not put down, the kind you remember. 
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“The Courage of Marge O’Doone,” 





Romance stirs in the blood of men and women 
—the land of adventure, strange, enchanting, 
wondrous. Stand under the great open sky— 
gaze at the wondrous Red Moon and the 
North Star—hear the cry of the wolf pack— 
stand at the top of the world and feel the spell 
of the vast white wilderness. You do not have 
to stir out of your easy chair to do it. 

Answer the call of the wilderness tonight! 
James Oliver Curwood is waiting for you, 
ready to carry you far and happily into Ad- 
ventureland! 


“Baree, Son of Kazan,” “God’s Country and the Woman,” 


“Nomads of the North” 


And now you have the opportunity of obtaining 
a beautiful six-volume set of James Oliver Curwood 
at an unprecedented price! At last this world- 
famous author is brought within the reach of every- 
body. By acting quickly—that is the condition, re- 
member—you can obtain a wonderful six-volume 
set of James Oliver Curwood, for practically half 
price! The set, which is beautifully bound in dark 
maroon cloth, with the titles lettered in gold, has 
sold regularly for almost DOUBLE the present 
price! 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you are tired of ordinary novels, if you are 
“fed up” with the humdrum of your daily routine, 
if you want to feel the clean white snow of the great 
Northwest under your feet, if you want to live 
among real men and women, follow Curwood into 
adventureland! Don’t bother to send any money. 
Merely mail the coupon and six volumes of Curwood 
will be sent to you at once. When they arrive, you 
have the privilege of examining them for seven days 
and then paying for them in small monthly install- 
ment payments. This offer is good only while the 
present special edition is available. Take advan- 
tage of it now—mail the coupon at once and make 
sure of your set. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Garden City, Dept. C—103 
New York 





























































NELSON 
DOUBLLDAY, 
INC 


* Dept. C-13, 
4 Garcen City, N. Y. 















Kindly send me the six- 
volume set of James Oliver 
Curwood at the special low 

price for free examination. I will 
either return the boo!s at your ex- 
pense in 7 days or send you $1.50 and 
then $2.00 a month for three months 
making a total of $7.50. 



















Address 


CoO reer cecccccesscessccs WUE sovcesceoseeces® 


By sending cash with your order you can secure this set for only $7.00. 
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OTHING in the history of 
democracy has gone further to 
justify belief in the capacity of 
the common people for self-government 
than the fact that Lincoln’s great heart 
and brain sprang from poor, unlettered 
ancestry and were nourished in the ster- 
ile soil of backwoods life.” 


This is the opening sentence of the 
biography of Abraham Lincoln in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Not only is the article interestingly 
written and well illustrated, but, with 
honest dignity, it contributes, also, to 
one of the most important of educa- 
tional objectives—inspiration. 


The biography is unusually complete 
for school purposes. The seven pages 
reproduced above relate the fascinating 
story of Lincoln’s life and contain as well 
a chronological outline of the events and 
achievements of Lincoln’s administra- 
tions; The Gettysburg Address; a copy 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Enriches Education 


of the almost equally famous Letter to 
Mrs. Bixby; a selection from Lowell’s 
Commemoration Ode; and a clear state- 
ment of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates. 


This biography of Lincoln is typical 
of the treatment c ‘ the hundreds of great 
namesin History, Literature and Science 
which come under discussion during the 
school year. 


And Biography is only one of a thou- 
sand ways in which Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia enriches education. 


96-Page Illustrated Book 
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We have published a 96-page book of 
sample pages from Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, containing excerpts from 
articleson suchsubjectsas Nature Study, 
Birds, Lzather, Farming, Sugar, Politics, 




















ABRAHAM LINCOLN 








the World War, etc. This book offers 
many suggestions for richer teaching 
through more effective use of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, and for many 
subjects itssample pages will place inter- 
esting material at your finger-tips. For 
Geography, for History, and for Nature 
Study it will bring to you a generous 
sample of the practical visual education 
which has been realized in Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. 

To any teacher or school executive re- 
questing it, we will send this book, free. 
Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 
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¥F 
, F E. COMPTON & CO. 1 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: j 


I Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your ! 
96-page book of sample pages from Compton’s Pic- 4 
tured Encyclopedia. I understand that I may keep 

I this book and that this request does not obligate me ! 








j in any way. l 
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More Than 200 Sets in Use in the Public Schools of Chicago 








